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NOMEN, NON ANIMAM 


E confess that we are so far behind the age as to 

enjoy the flavor of a classical quotation, just as, 

we are shameless enough to admit, we are far enough 
behind to enjoy the bouquet of a glass of wine or the 
atmosphere of a feminine woman — all three of which rare 
refinements are becoming rarer still in this progressive age. 
But while we have been making these shameless con- 
fessions, we have kept those of you whose education is 
abreast of the age, waiting to know the meaning of the 
three strange words at the head of this paper. Pray 
accept our apologies. The words are Latin, though not ex- 
actly a quotation, but a suggestion, from one Publius 
Vergilius Maro, familiarly known to some unprogressive 
people as Vergil, who flourished in Rome in an age equally 
known to the unprogressive as the Augustan, around which 


term there floats, for said unprogressives, much flavor. 
Vergil’s words, also Latin, were: (We beg the unprogres- 


sive’s pardon for quoting them for the progressives) 


“Colum non animam mutant qui trans mare currunt,” 


and they mean, in their order: Sky, not soul, [they] change 
who across [the] sea rush, or more fully and a bit metrically, 


The sky but not the soul, change they 
Who rush across the sea. 


To the progressive, who, if even at the loss of certain 
flavors, is specially trained to put this and that together, 


it would probably be superfluous farther to explain why 
the strange words stand at the head of this article. But 
I 
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there are some old friends, a few of whom, in spite of our 
unprogressive ways, and perhaps partly in consequence of 
them, probably have a justifiable curiosity as to why we 
changed our name at all, and why we chose the new one; 
and we even hope that there may be some progressive 
people with a little of the same curiosity. 

Well! One reason is no less than the fulfilment of proph- 


ecy: six years ago, when we told one of the world’s very 


foremost business men, who probably has been more in- 
terested in literature than any of his business compeers, 
that we were going to start The Unpopular Review, he 


said: “You'll never succeed under that name.” Our an- 


swering thought: “You don’t catch on,” ought to have 


settled the question, and would have if we had been wise 
enough not to be “possessed” by the title: for if people of 
his intelligence could not catch on, where were there 


enough who could, to yield us a constituency? We have 


had a greater succés d’estime than we dared hope for, but 


we are convinced that from his point of view, his prophecy 
was sound, and it’s “‘never”’ has gone as near to fulfilment 
as we care to have it go to the tune of a thousand dollars 


a number. 

A minor circumstance recently illustrated how and why 
his prophecy was correct. We met a valued friend whom 
we had not seen for years—a successful professional 
man, of good intelligence, excellent common sense, and, 


though not a bookish man, the best education our institu- 


tions furnish — one of just the only sort of men who can 
provide a paying constituency for the sort of review it is our 
ambition to make. After greetings, his first remark was: 
“Why in (Perhaps we would better not print his word: 
it began with H, but was not Heaven) — “Why in 
did you call your periodical ‘The Unpopular Review’? I 
took it for granted that it held nothing I would care for; 
and so, although it was yours, didn’t subscribe. But one 
of your readers sent me a subscription last Christmas, and 


I find in it much that interests me.” 
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And while we are unbosoming ourselves to you who have 
shown us confidence, perhaps we may as well own up that 


we are now well content to forego a title which, as more 


than one friend who likes it has nevertheless said: “throws 
down a challenge to every opponent that reads it, and 
even tends to change the neutral into an opponent.” 


We are not as bellicose as we were when we took that title; 


we are six years older, have had two boys in the army, and 


have had enough of fighting. And in many other ways 
we have realized that fighting is not as good as informing 
and explaining and conciliating and codperating. 


The old name died hard — harder with us than with 
anybody else. Nearly everybody whom we consulted re- 


garding a new name begged us to hold on to the old one. 
But they are of the limited constituency that can catch 
on. The country’s leading professor of journalism raised 


a laugh at our expense and his own by unintentionally ex- 


claiming at a Century Club table: “Why! The name is 


the best thing about the Review.” 


The editor answered: **The name is mine, the contents 
> 29 


are mainly my contributors’. 


Whereupon the professor quoted the lampoon Rochester 
wrote upon the bedroom door of Charles II: 


Here lies our sovereign lord the King 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never says a foolish thing 


And never does a wise one. 


and the King’s defence: “My sayings are my own, my acts 


are my ministers’.” 


Here is an extract from a volunteered letter regarding 


the title: 


For the love of Mike, Mr. ——, don’t change the name of 


the Unpop! The present name could not be better. To most 
of us it is an unpopular review. To the radical it stands for 
the peak of reactionary thought; to them it is a signpost telling 
them the road not to take; to all of us it is instructive, as well 


as amusing. 
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I have seen a good old Methodist preacher pick up the{Unpop 
(attracted by its unusual, striking title), read a few lines, and 
violently cast it aside. Then I have seen him again take it up, 
and read it from cover to cover. He now looks eagerly forward 
to its quarterly appearance. 

Larry Godkin once remarked to Arthur Brisbane: “The dif- 
ference between us, Arthur, is that you are the editor of a paper 
that everybody reads, but nobody believes; I am the editor of 
a paper nobody reads, but everybody believes.” 


Anybody who read the scrap on Partizanship in the 
last Casserole will know a leading cause of the selection 
of our present title. We trust, indeed, that the title ap- 
plies to our whole record, and will apply until the end. 
Yet it gives an impression of more exclusive attention to 
politics than we intend, but there will be an objection to 
any title that has any meaning of much merit; but or- 
dinary misapprehensions conveyed by a title ought to be 
easily corrected by the contents. 


As bearing on our record, we are now going to rid our- 
selves, possibly by imposing something on you, of a 
pleasant pestering which had pursued us ever since we 
announced our intention of starting this Review. The 
announcement was made, to a few friends asked to con- 
tribute, in a dummy number, which began with a chapter 
of the good intentions with which we began. One em- 
inent contributor has ever since occasionally urged us to 
publish that article. We give it below. It is a reaffirm- 
ing, at this fresh start, of our original confessio fider (That, 
progressively-educated reader, means confession of faith); 
and thus it is an assertion that in spite of the change of 
name, we continue to be the same old Review. 


We called that program of good intentions 


Some Blocks for a Certain Pavement 


“This periodical, if it matures, is to be mainly devoted 
to the dissemination of disagreeable truth. Therefore it 
must necessarily be an Unpopular Review. 
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“What we want to do seems so obvious that it is hard to 
understand why more of it has not been done already — so 
obvious, indeed, as to cause a certain hesitation in ex- 
pounding it as if there were anything new about it; and 
yet much deliberation has only strengthened the convic- 
tion that it still needs doing, which of course implies a 
conviction of some novelty in the effort. If there is any, 
it will be rather in the union of a number of writers in 
disseminating certain habits of thought, than in the 
novelty of anything there may be to say. 

“Till evolution so far approaches equilibration that 
men’s fortunes are nearly equal, the majority will be dis- 
contented because they are relatively poor, and they will 
be relatively poor because they relatively lack knowledge, 
intelligence, energy and reliability. 

“Tt is an interesting paradox that while our relatively- 
lacking people, are vastly in advance of those of cen- 
turies or even decades ago, they are more discontented. 
But the discontent is part of their advance. Neverthe- 
less it makes trouble. Part of the trouble is in the swarm 
of schemes for the poor man’s betterment, which in some 
more or less hidden way — hidden often to the proposers 
themselves, mean destroying all that has been done, be- 
cause it is not more, and having a general scramble for 
the fragments. 

“‘As the discontent was never so general as to-day, so 
the number of illusive schemes for its relief was never so 
great. It may be worth while to glance at those now 
on the carpet. They began in America with the tariff 
and greenback measures to raise revenue for the Civil 
War, and in time these became methods for making every- 
body rich. They failing, were succeeded by the silver 
craze, the socialist craze, the anarchist craze, the trade- 
union craze, and the single-tax craze.* 

“Each one of the list has contained some elements of 


*Here our opinions have undergone some modifications, as will appear 
below. 
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good. The following well-known facts may be worth con- 
sidering together. The tariff is among the revenue-raisers 
most quickly available in the present state of human na- 
ture, and is a valuable defence against foreign commercial 
aggression; but it has been perverted into a medium of 
aggression more than of defence, and a supporter of fa- 
vored interests. The greenbacks had all the virtues of 
emergency currency, but also all the latent vices of 
inflation. The silver craze had its respectable support in 
the argument for bimetallism, but its only other intelligent 
support was from debtors wishing to default. Socialism is 
a promoter of codperation where individual power is in- 
adequate, and a regulator of individual power where 
competition is inadequate; but it tends to remove from 
industry its leadership, and from character the support 
of responsibility. Trade unions give the laborer the power 
to contract, but they have helpt some laborers to rob 
others of that power, and to paralyze industry and com- 
munication. The single-tax movement, while supporting 
the most simple, natural, just and therefore reasonable 
source of revenue, has developed into a craze for destroy- 
ing property in land, and for raising superfluous revenue 
and devoting it to the increase of pauperism. And even 
the logical consequence and culmination of these perver- 
sions, anarchy itself, through some of its advocates, aims 
for a state of society where the development of all the 
virtues will render laws superfluous. 

““Now preachers so dazzled by all these elements of 
good that they do not see the attendant evils, have never 
been as numerous and as specious as to-day. They have 
filled the air with agreeable lies until the need of clarifying 
it with disagreeable truth has become desperate. 

“Their fundamental fallacy is that there are short cuts 
to the desirable conditions. The disagreeable truth is 
that those conditions cannot be reacht any faster than 
men can be equipt with intelligence, knowledge, industry, 


thrift and fairness. 
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“What little we can indirectly do toward so equipping 
them, we will be glad to do. Yet while we share the cur- 
rent interest in the under dog, and want to help him out 
and onto his feet, we shall not help in giving him the con- 
trol of the ranch; he has already had it too often. In fact, 
altho we have fallen into the current metaphor of the under 
dog, we don’t believe that it is generally applicable to 
anybody to-day. The wage-earner interferes with the 
rights of the rest of the world at least as much as the rest 
of the world interferes with his; and the fallacy that the 
employer’s wealth is squeezed out of the employee is ex- 
ploded for all intelligent students. But there is still 
abundant need for preaching the fundamental truth, and 
we shall preach none more earnestly, that the employer’s 
wealth is derived from processes and economies of his own 
devising and directing, without which his income would 
not exist at all, and the income of his employees would'be 
less. 

‘This truth with its multitude of consequent truths, it 
is the main purpose of THE Unpoputar Review to dis- 
seminate. 


“That a Review with such a purpose will be read by 
many of the false prophets or their victims, is of course 
out of the question; but there are not a few honest and 
fairly intelligent people whose sympathies are so much 
stronger than their judgments that they have been unduly 
influenced by the hopeful fallacies, and may be helpt to 
escape from them. 


“The unrest of the age is, among other things, both 
cause and effect of an unprecedented energy. This has 
shown itself in an unprecedented competition and a pro- 
duction often much beyond exchangeability. This mis- 
production is not restricted to material things. It has 
been leading to wasteful duplication of educational facili- 
ties, especially in departments where the demand is small. 
To such an extent has this gone that the demand for both 
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teachers and administrators has led to the invasion of 
much incompetence. We hope to do our little share in 
stemming this tide. 


‘Perhaps the worst manifestation of the unrest is with 
the women. There is no doubt that their physical weak- 
ness has placed them at a disadvantage with men, but 
that was mainly in ruder times, and can hardly be a suffi- 
cient cause for the present trouble. Two causes are ob- 
vious. 

“The first is that treating the exercise of the suffrage 
as man’s work, is taken by some women as an injustice 
tothem. Women hardly so regard the reservation of other 
disagreeable functions to men. 

“The other is an over-estimate of the value of the in- 
tellectual functions performed by man, and an under- 
estimate of the value of the sympathetic and esthetic 
functions performed by woman. These probably are 
underestimated more frequently than her highest func- 
tions in making the home a place of rest and diversion and 
a social center, in juvenile education, and in morals. 

“Most unfortunately, this present mistaken rage for an 
illusion called independence, often asserts itself at the first 
stirrings of what otherwise might be but a passing sug- 
gestion of conjugal disloyalty, and fans what, in better 
days, were evanescent glimmers and were promptly put 
aside as such, into flames that right and left are destroying 
homes. Unrest of course is impatient of restraint. Per- 
haps the most dangerous manifestation of this is the de- 
mand by both sexes for license in the name of liberty. 
This is not restricted to invasion of the rights of property 
and the authority of law, but is attacking the integrity of 
the family. The impulse here is not merely ill-regulated 
and vagrant passion. Much of it comes from ill-regulated 
and vagrant intelligence thrown off its balance by the 
unquestionable sacrifices which the integrity of the family 
demands, and demands more in an age of nervous over- 
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strain than it has in better regulated times. Sympathy 
with individual sufferers from family maladjustments has 
been drawing too much attention from the fact that the 
family, as an institution, is so essential to the general 
good, that it is only in very rare cases that the individual 
should be relieved from any sacrifices essential to its 
maintenance. We shall do what we can toward clearing 
up the growing fogginess on this question. 


“The undermining of the old views of the universe, 
which began with the clear proofs of evolution, has been re- 
enforced by the recent revolutions in the arts, until men’s 
outlooks and interests have been changed as they had not 
before been changed since the French Revolution, and 
probably not since the discovery of the New World. 
When to this has been added the wealth from the new 
control of Nature, with the concurrent luxury, art, and 
travel, an inevitable result has been a great diminution of 
interest in the old religions, and a great weakening of 
their restraints and incentives. 


“But in all the mass of disagreeable truth from which 
we shall quarry most of our material, there are veins of 
something else. 

“The unrest which threatens the stability of all that 
man has accomplished, is accompanied with an under- 
standing of the inferior man — especially of the criminal, 
and a sympathy with his needs and sufferings, which is 
nothing less than revolutionary. We hope to keep abreast 
of the new investigations in these subjects, and perhaps 
to add something to them. 

“As to the decaying influence of the old religions, the old 
notion that the Universe was governed by arbitrary voli- 
tion has given place to a conviction that it is governed by 
unchanging laws, and that the laws can be discovered and 
used. Thus, the dogmatic function of religion is giving 
way to the intelligent function of science; and the increas- 
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ingly obvious reach of law to infinities beyond our knowl- 
edge, is substituting for the old attitude of dread, an atti- 
tude of confidence and hope. The intuitions of the prophet 
are no longer dogmas, but are inspirations to the investi- 
gator. The indications that have long been neglected, 
of reaches of mind beyond familiar experience, and of 
interplay of minds beyond that afforded through the recog- 
nized media of communication, are at last accepted as 
uniform phenomena, and are receiving scientific investi- 
gation; and some connection of the individual’s mind 
with all other mind, is at least suspected by the leading 
investigators. Moreover, that existing mind includes all 
mind that ever has existed, seems pointed to by many 
clearly established phenomena, and hence has sprung a 
new ground for hope that the soul is deathless. We 
propose to keep our readers posted on the progress of 
these investigations, wherever it may lead. As they have 
aroused the intense interest of Lincoln, Gladstone, Wil- 
liam James, and Bergson, they cannot be supposed in- 
different to the class of readers to whom we propose to 
address ourselves; and let us repeat, attention to those 
investigations is far from alien from our main purpose of 
doing what we can toward social progress. 

“While such will be our chief interests, we realize that 
all good interests are more or less directly allied, and 
wherever our way touches general philosophy, rational 
religion, science, literature, and the arts, we will not be 
slow to gain from them variety as well as illumination, 
especially on the too frequent occasions when disagreeable 
truths should be told regarding them. 

“Finally we recognize that though what is disagreeable 
to one side may be agreeable to the other, no publication 
always fault-finding and pessimistic can be influential; 
and on this account alone we shall dwell upon remedies 
more gladly than upon defects. But for the much more 
important consideration that despite what is false and 
ugly and evil, the world on the whole, is true and beautiful 
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and good, our general attitude will be optimistic — spon- 
taneously, though cautiously, optimistic. 


*“Wewish to make the Review a clearing house of opinion 
and therefore will welcome criticisms and rejoinders of 
all sorts, and will publish them so far as expedient. For 
this there will be an omnium gatherum department which 
will also welcome suitable material of any length, from a 
line to a stunted essay. 


“We expect to deal more with general conditions than 
immediate issues, and more with principles of conduct 
apt to forestall exigencies, than with temporary remedies 
for the exigencies that arise. We shall seek these prin- 
ciples more in History than in speculation; yet we shall 
prefer illustrations in recent experience rather than in 
remote. 

** As, then, the events of the day will generally be touched 
upon mainly for illustration, quarterly publication may 
be frequent enough. However that may be, the periodical 
will be of a different sort from the one of whose editor a 
critic remarked, some years ago: ‘He is trying to make 
it a quarterly edition of the morning dailies.’ ” 


Such was the program with which the Review was 
started, but soon after it got to going, the war drew atten- 
tion away from our main objects, and arranging the peace 
has kept it away; but so far as these things permitted, we 
think we have kept fairly close to our original program. 


As to our future policy, the years have, of course, 
brought changes in circumstances, and with them some 
modifications of our views. 

Trade-unionism, which we called a craze, has become 
less of one. Mr. Gompers himself has become more con- 
servative. When we wrote, the vices of the Unions were 
more conspicuous than their virtues. Their appearance to 
the general public was mainly through boycotts, and 
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persecution and murder of non-union men. They have 
since been kept, or kept themselves, more within law and 
reason, have made their good objects more obvious, and 
roused many hopes for their development, where before 
were hopes only for their dissolution. 

The general turmoil in opinion has of course been 
greatly increased by the war, and has brought two con- 
spicuous manifestations of the selfishness which is the 
main obstacle to human progress, in the renewed vigor of 
the old attacks on property and on the family. Their 
forms vary all the way from Russian Bolshevism to Amer- 
ican Boycott, and from American feminism back to the 
alleged Russian nationalization of women, for the reports 
of which, though they were probably exaggerated, there 
must have been some basis. 

Beyond the renewed vigor of these topics, apparently 


the things which are to call for most discussion in the 


visible future are the League of Nations, cumulative tax- 
ation and the assaults on individual liberty. 
Regarding the first, we have no patience with the 


counsels of perfection of the Republican partizans. We 
can’t have so little faith in their intelligence as to believe 


them entirely sincere in professing to want to eat their 
cake and have it — to get the advantages of the League 
without accepting its disadvantages. We believe in 
endorsing the League set forth in the Peace Treaty, and 


leaving its defects to be remedied as they arise in practice. 


The discussion of these bids fair to be a continuing world 
interest. 


As to cumulative taxation, we confess a change in our 
views within the last half dozen years. Though we never 


doubted the practicability of the income tax in war times, 
it has been working better than we thought it could, 
partly because of improved methods of assessment. We 
believe, however, with very high authority to back us, 


that the best visible method of assessment, would be to 
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determine the amount by the rental value of the place or 
places where the taxpayer lives. We believe that a man is 
more apt to live in the best quarters he can, than to tell 
the truth about his income. 

Most of the old-fashioned taxes, culminating in the 
ten per cent to be collected by retailers of luxuries, we 
regard as absurdities and abominations. 

But grant that great wealth is largely the result of the 
unpaid codperation of the community —of unearned 
increment in many other properties as well as in land; 
grant that therefore wealth should be progressively taxed; 
grant all the other arguments for levying taxation accord- 
ing to ability to pay: the moment taxation exceeds the 
needs of government reasonably administered, it invades 
the rights of private property, and with them the security 
of the laborer’s savings, and the incentives to exercise the 


Ability on which production depends. The community 


needs goods at the lowest possible cost — of production, 
transportation and exchange; economy infall these de- 
partments needs the big industry, and the big industry 


needs the big manager. When and how far his activities 


will be slackened by cumulative taxation is the funda- 


mental question regarding it. Beyond the point of his 
best efficiency, it is not to the community’s interest that 
taxation should go. If more revenue is needed, it should 


be raised in other ways. One of the other ways, of course, 
would be higher taxation of the smaller incomes. This 
opens the question of supplying money being only a fair 
and rational prerequisite of voting the spending of it. 
We believe, however, that reasonable conditions in that 
respect will never be brought about by taking away any- 
body’s vote, but that they can only come from all voters 


growing (and being helped to grow?) into taxpayers. 


As to the encroachments on individual liberty. All 
civilization has consisted in, among other things, our 


becoming not only as individuals, but, especially lately, as 
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nations, more and more, “ members one of another” — 
in giving up individual rights for the general good. This 
process, like all others, has its mistakes and its opponents— 
even among men as great as senators Borah, Knox and 
Lodge. But in spite of all opposition, the process has al- 
ways gone on, and, as far as we can see, always will. Yet 
the paths of History are strown with its abuses. Wher- 
ever new “members” have been added to the body politic 
—whenever liberty has been put into unaccustomed 
hands, it has been abused, and the liberty of others has 
been attacked. The tendency of the New, even on the 
part of the wisest, is to supplant the Old, and, on the 
part of the ignorant, to destroy it. We all fully realize 
what has happened in Russia and some parts of Germany 
and Hungary; but perhaps we do not so fully appreciate a 
more subtle, and perhaps, in the long run, more dangerous 
attack on liberty, at home. Our newly emancipated 
women, not content to suppress the loafer’s bar-room, have 
forced their way into that castle which the king could not 
enter — the Anglo-Saxon home — and prescribed what 
the citizen is at liberty to place upon his own table. 

In bringing care and cheer to the men, women have 
done splendid work in the war, but many of their other 
attempts to perform some of the functions of men are 
almost as absurd as if they tried to perform them all, 
while they obscure woman’s recognition of her true mis- 
sion in the home and in society. 

Yet despite woman’s abuse of her new liberties, we 
believe in her right to the fullest development within her 
reach. So do we believe in man’s similar right. But as 
his is limited by his duty to his family, so is hers. Both 
should either go without family, or take care of it first, and 
develop self with what time and strength, if any, are left. 
Where either of them has a bent for literature, art, inven- 
tion, exploration— even social reform— any activity 
of the spirit beyond mere bread-winning, unless there is 
already an independent income, the right to exercise that 
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bent depends upon earning enough by it to pay somebody 
else for performing the duties to the family. Palissy had a 
right to burn his family’s shelter to feed his furnace, only 
in case the baking would provide a new house. 


Whatever may be the “new order” brought in by the 
war, we believe that fundamentally civilization will 
progress, as it always has, on the old bases of private 
property and the family. 

As to property, we believe that progress will continue to 
consist in improving its development and dissemination, 
probably more and more in the shape of shares in enter- 
prises more and more cooperative. 

As to the family, progress will continue to consist in in- 
creasing its unity, educational efficiency and happiness; 
and also in increasing the proportion of families to popula- 
tion, and of children to the best families. These increases 
have not lately held their own, largely because of a false 
sentiment regarding them, and growing extravagance. 
They can be restored by a better diffusion of property and 
its improved use, and by an improved sentiment on the 
subject. This may be hoped for from stronger religious 
sanctions in place of the declining ones; and it may not be 
extravagant to expect these from Science’s higher concep- 
tions of the Power and Order behind the Universe, and 
from a faith in a future life resting on accumulating evi- 
dence instead of mere “authority” —in other words, 
from more effective conceptions of God and Immortality. 

Tue Eprror. 








THE INSIDE OF THE OPEN MIND 


MIDDLE-AGED Reserve Ensign once had the un- 
wonted honor of sitting at the same table with an 
editor of the New Republic and remarked of that sprightly 
organ, “The trouble is you represent an irresponsible 
openmindedness.” It was a shock to find the observa- 
tion accepted as an unqualified compliment. The irre- 
sponsible, which meant a good deal to the Ensign meant 
almost nothing to the editor. At the word openminded- 
ness he beamed like a child. The seafarer had had the 
bad luck not to be understood and the good luck of 
blundering upon the sweetest of words to a modern 
editor’s ears. In idolizing openmindedness of whatever 
sort the editors merely echo the times. All young people 
regard openmindedness as axiomatically desirable, like 
health or physical cleanliness. The mind cannot be too 
much open or too constantly. Every wind of the Time 
Spirit must blow in lustily. The door of the mind must 
never be closed lest some worthy idea be excluded. In 
the words of the apostle to the Gentiles we are to “prove 
all things,” at least for the half minute or so between their 
entering and quitting our hospitably open minds. 

It surprised the middle-aged man of the sea that so 
few nowadays read to the end of the Apostle’s sentence. 
“Hold fast that which is good” seems a sentiment unhon- 
ored and almost unknown. On reflection this appeared 
in keeping with the ideal of unlimited openmindedness 
now prevailing. The notion, as is so often the case in all 
social estimates, is purely quantitative. Evidently if 
you hold fast that which is good, you reduce the mind’s 
capacity for entertaining novelties. Every conviction 
inside, perforce excludes a certain number of appeals from 
the outside. Thus the mind becomes less open. By 
acquiring a single principle, you may lose half a dozen 
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fads. For a mind requiring the daily fillip of novelty, so 
uneven an exchange is unthinkable. It was doubtless 
for such reasons that the flattered editor of an eminently 
openminded journal rejoiced in the irresponsibility at- 
tributed to him. It was the acknowledgment of his 
receptiveness, as the emptiness of a stomach is the guaran- 
tee of its ready response to a cocktail. 

One or two similar adventures ashore set the seagoing 
philosopher to studying the entire technique of open- 
mindedness. His endeavor to chart it is here given for 
what it may be worth. His first and very obvious dis- 
covery was that only young people and radicals of various 
ages were completely openminded. This did not amaze 
him. He knew well enough that the mind hardens with 
the arteries. Very young ensigns often had amazing 
short cuts in navigation, which he hadn’t. He knew those 
were the better methods, but he followed his own worse 
ones, as good enough for him. In short he was middle- 
aged and knew he was. He was openminded, in that he 
was glad the time-saving computations had been invented, 
but closeminded in that he felt his ways good enough to 
last out his day. In short he accepted with equanimity 
the evident fact that he was becoming a back number, 
and wished well to those who were superseding him. 
This seemed a reasonably openminded attitude, combin- 
ing as it did acknowledgment of his own limitations, and 
acceptance of his own past, with some appreciation of 
new ideas. 


Such complacency was soon disturbed by the discovery 
that his own autumnal openmindedness was entirely 
unlike the vernal sort now in vogue. It was soon seen 
that the open mind of youth opened only in one direc- 
tion — namely, towards the present and future. Indeed 
the present hardly found entrance. Towards the past 
all generous youthful minds were tight closed, largely 
through ignorance, as it seemed. Nobody knew much 
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about the past. It was covered in comprehensive dis- 
approval as a period of “capitalistic exploitation.” There 
was no wisdom in the world, and no justice, until a matter 
of two generations ago, when certain sages began to be 
“socially minded.” ‘This picture of the past was found 
to be very common. The view could be symbolized 
for the middle-aged mariner under the similitude of a 
barrel of spoiled “salt horse” bearing the terse legend 
“condemned.” About such a metaphor, the historic sense 
of our youth invokes to cover some three thousand years 
of struggle towards civilization. There was neither ad- 
mission of any achievement in the past nor any charity 
for its too evident shortcomings. It was simply wrong — 
a thing to be thrown overboard as soon as youth should 
get its rightful control of things. The future, on the 
contrary, was going to be completely bright and right. 
For this good reason the up-to-date mind should open 
only in that direction. 

The point of view was clear enough to the investigator, 
yet he recalled that on shipboard the future did not take 
care of itself. It had to be planned for in the light of 
rising or falling barometer, direction, force and quality of 
the wind, currents, or reefs known or supposed to be 
ahead. To cope with this prosaic future of the navigator 
a distinct estimate of situation and technical preparation 
therefor were necessary. Accordingly he began to study 
just what preparation openminded youth was making 
for its future. He found, somewhat to his dismay, that 
about the only resource of youth as coming arbiter, was 
the universal conviction that the past was all wrong, 
and that the future would be all right because youth 
had attained the right state of mind. Generally the 
emphasis was on knocking things down. The taint of the 
past in the present was irritating to the socially minded. 
Clear away existing ideas and institutions, and the re- 
sultant wilderness will quickly blossom like the rose. 
Such seemed to be about the only discernible program. 
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As regards the future, everybody felt competent to cope 
with it as it came along, not because he had any plan — 
few had plans, and these clashed confusingly — but be- 
cause he knew he was in the right state of mind. 

Some study of this right state of mind seemed indis- 
pensable for one who, not having it himself, might have 
to live a matter of twenty years yet among those who had. 
Apart from a frank contempt of whatever past civilization 
had achieved, it came down to a boundless hopeful curi- 
osity. Take up with anything new, tie up to nothing — 
was the actual practice. The trial marriage of untrue 
minds was clearly the ideal sought for, and in many cases 
successfully attained. The guide of life seemed chiefly 
the expectancy that something would turn up. Since 
something always does, the old difficult problems of wis- 
dom, duty, and happiness seemed solved by a formula 
of easy and universal application. Just what turned up 
was supposed to matter almost as little as what had ac- 
tually turned up in the past. It sufficed that something 
should always be entering the portals of the open mind. 


At first blush the programme was attractive. Life 
one long novelty and hope — what better could be wished? 
For a moment the observer was inclined to shed a tear 
over his departed youth, and pay homage to a spirit 
which he could no longer completely share. Then his 
attention turned once more to the relation between the 
open mind and the ideas it entertained. It troubled him 
to find that many of the quite open minds were also rather 
empty. Empty not from lack of intelligence, but from 
deliberate choice: the fear being that if the inside of the 
mind were occupied, there would be less room for new- 
comers in the way of ideas. Thus the mind would be less 
open, or at least its openness less effective. This clearing 
the mental house had the result that new ideas never 
stayed. They entered ill assorted and unacquainted with 
each other, found nobody at home, stared suspiciously 
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at each other, and departed as they had come. Mean- 
while the owner of the open mind was heartened by the 
gratification of keeping intellectual open house. It all 
reminded the onlooker of a youthful experience. He was 
once asked by a casual mate to come on to a reception 
held by a peculiarly obnoxious and inordinately wealthy 
politician. Declining the opportunity on the ground that 
he didn’t want to know the host, he was told: “‘Nobody 
has to know him; he’s just there if anybody wants to 
meet him.” In some such tentative sense, the owner of 
an unqualifiedly open mind is “at home” to new ideas. 

There once was.a new and enterprizing restauranteur 
who, by hiring a well-dressed man and woman to walk 
about in his glass turnstile, produced a pleasing illusion 
of frequentation. Of course the gentleman and lady who 
thus simulated a throng were technically inside the 
restaurant once every turn, but only technically. Of 
many minds this is a true symbol. Ideas never get inside 
at all, but revolve and pirouette deceptively about the 
portal. 

What you open the mind upon may matter as much as 
what you open it to. Suppose you merely open it upon 
a jumble of receptivities. Thus at a pinch you can be 
amused for a lifetime, but in the end he who is amused 
will be just nobody. Descartes conceived the bold idea of 
denying all his received convictions, thus creating a clean 
slate on which his new philosophy should be written. 
Meanwhile he had to live, so he took the sensible course of 
deciding to keep on as if he were a Christian and a gentle- 
man. ‘This temporary body of convictions he was quite 
willing to let go whenever he should have a new set of 
thoroughly grounded principles to replace the old. He 
plainly saw the folly of trying to live through the forma- 
tion of a new philosophy, without some mental and moral 
provision for his todays and tomorrows. He is an exam- 
ple of the reasonable use of openmindedness. 

Unless there be some stock of principles, and even preju- 
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dices, there is no test for new ideas. They stmply come 
and go. That a new idea is strong enough to supplant 
an old one is the very mark of its worth. This implies 
struggle, comparison, experience, judgment. A new idea 
thus adopted becomes a part of the man. One would 
no more discard it lightly than he would a leg or an arm. 
A mind replenished in this fashion becomes richer and 
stronger, without waiver of flexibility. With each change, 
the man comes nearer the truth that is his own. Each 
new principle has a greater validity than the one it re- 
placed. The process becomes one of simplification, a 
weeding out of the less valuable. But the very condition 
of such a progress is that the mind should always contain 
something that is valued. It is the ultimate grace of a 
mind to be always ready to yield for cause, but the sur- 
render has no meaning except that which it gains from 
the tenacity with which the ceded ground was once held. 


It is no easy thing to live handsomely in the world 
of ideas. The task is not for fretful or merely curious 
persons. Except on condition of reverence for received 
ideas, it cannot even be well begun. A man who has 
neither respect for his own past nor for that of the human 
race,‘can do little thinking worthy of the name. He may 
change, he cannot progress. What is monstrous about 
the modern openmindedness is its inhumanity. Has 
mankind travailed for hundreds of thousand years to 
attain a modicum of wisdom and civilization only to be 
mocked or ignored? I have seen children whose father 
was a week dead, fox-trotting merrily. It wasn’t a pretty 
sight. In explanation I was told that they had never 
loved their father, who was an unamiable person, and 
that they couldn’t bear to miss the best dance of the sea- 
son. The incident is a parable of the insatiateness of 
certain light and empty minds. Whether such minds 
are open or closed, matters not at all. Their existence is 
the real misfortune. 
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There is no need to overemphasize the ugliness of 
a certain vagabond type of mentality. It is better to 


dwell on its unfairness, and that shall be my parting 


theme. Ideas, whether new or old, have cost somebody 
pains. The world is mostly made up of people who have a 
personal stake in thinking straight. They are doing so 


for the profit of their bodies or souls. They suffer, and 


society suffers, if they give over the endeavor. Civiliza- 


tion is a going concern only upon condition of a lot of 
commonly held convictions and reverences. These are 
not immutable laws, no more are they negligible caprices. 


Into this world of work and thought trip faun-like crea- 


tures with wondering eyes, and satyr-like visitants with 
gluttonous lips. They will see and taste everything, let 
the world provide ever renewed bread and circuses. ‘The 
world’s reward shall be the sense that it has amused the 


demigods and half-men. Humanity may look forward 


to the self-satisfaction of an approved impressario in a 
free and unsubsidized theatre. Let the repertory be rich 
and changing, and the half gods will applaud. 

It will be plain that the new openmindedness is merely 


a phase of the old dilettantism. As more pretentious and 


persuasive, it is more harmful. The old dilettante had 
compensating graces. He viewed the world as a spectacle, 
but seldom claimed any merit for the attitude. He often 


made of detached observation a very fine art. He was 
unhurrying and unhurried. Towards the past his taste 


and appreciation amounted to reverence. Towards the 
present he was selective. Regarding the world as his 
show, he came to care enough for certain episodes to be 


grateful to the human beings involved. He had time for 


matured admirations, and, albeit, standing out of the 
world of morals and action, he built up for himself a 
fairly coherent world of taste. There were few of him, he 


was relatively laborious in his own fashion, and usually 
harmless. Sometimes he shockt the world enough to 


make up for the amusement it furnished him. He took his - 
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own code seriously, often too much so, and paid for his 
extravagances with his person. 
Such is a fair picture of the dilettante, or decadent of 


the “naughty nineties.” In retrospect he looks moral and 


respectable compared to his successors. At least he was 
civilized, and, according to his lights, played fair. The pro- 
fessionally openminded person of to-day is noisy, fretful, 


hasty, and wholly uncivilized. His fickleness he vaunts as 


a virtue, he respects nothing but day after to-morrow. He 
leaps at novelty like a trout at feathers and tinsel, but 
like an illconditioned trout in August, never takes hold 


and hooks himself. He handles his mind like a cranky 


householder who is too busy ventilating his house to 


furnish it or keep it up. 
If this kind of openmindedness could be permanently 
maintained, it could be regarded with the equanimity 


of pity or humor. To the student of behavior it would be 


only one more instance of arrested development — the 


child mind carrying over into adult years. But the case 
is not so simple. The lack of interaction of a critical 
sort between what comes into the mind and what is al- 


ready there, makes for a general instability which becomes 


an easy prey to a really strong impulse from without. It is 


the uncritically open minds that can be most completely 
and disastrously closed by a new evangel or heresy. Russia 
is paying to-day for two generations of intellectual hos- 


pitality in a moral vacuum, There is no safety for any 


one in opening his mind, unless he opens it on something 
inside. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 





THE EMPTY CREEL 


IKE the true angler my friend rejoiced in his knowl- 
edge of a secret stream. Spring and her hounds 
were long unleashed when he suggested a pilgrimage to 
its banks. His air of truancy was infectious: his promise 
of sport implied a tacit flouting of all that elaborate ritual 
which has grown about the art of fishing since simple 
Isaak Walton wrote. We would not carry that indispen- 
sible property-book of the city sportsman. Neither of us 
had gone through its mouldy pages of insect vanities when 
that last blizzard, scattered and disorderly, like the final 
platoon of a civic parade that is denied the tempo of the 
distant band, scampered off in the wake of winter. We 
were both, avowedly and brazenly, worm-fishermen. 
True, we swore by the classic Isaak, and we furtively 
remembered the technicalities of his friend Charles 
Cotton’s famous notes on the Fly, against the day when 
we should find ourselves in some British tap-room at the 
mercy of a dry-fly maniac. Our strength really lay in the 
knowledge that the Drys and Wets usually came out by 
that same door wherein the inquisitive Khayyam vainly 
poked his Iranian nose. When one remembers that the 
nebulous subject of Wet and Dry has vaster economic 
import in the fact that the Seasons and the Farmer’s 
Friend at Washington are still striving to attain to that 
suspected entomological rhythm in fickle Nature, then 
you may guess at the reasons for our boldness. Moreover, 
the humble worm has long carried the stamp of approval 
of the Bureau of Agriculture. Thus, your worm-fisher- 
man is a pragmatist: he has little use for categories. 
To bring home his fish at the day’s end with a delicious 
lassitude, a craving for food and more tobacco, and a 
glowing pride in his despised art, is a sufficient reward. 
We were offering the aristocracy of wormdom — the 
big, luscious fellows that roam my friend’s lawn after 
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dark on a rainy day. Decidedly we were not of that 
ribald, bare-foot crew, whose trade is nefariously concerned 
with a bent pin, a pliant osier, and a rusty tomato can of 
attenuated crawlers that eke out a precarious existence 
near the family chicken-run. In all arts and crafts we 
must cherish those nice, medieval guild distinctions. 
And while there is discord and shouting between Wet 
and Dry, we bait-fishermen, with our worms and grass- 
hoppers and minnows, and our sly pleasure in flaunting 
our heresy, cannot recognize this schism, this pagan and 
barbarous cult of the irrepressible, shirt-waisted, and 
barefoot urchin. He is the merest poacher. Here we 
must even take common cause with our High-brow 
brethren, our hierarch Sufis: must even intrench along- 
side the mystic sacerdotalism of Wet and Dry. It cannot 
be made too clear that we do not share our ritual with 
the diminutive and ubiquitous Hun. Too often have we, 
boasting certain riparian rights, heard his uncouth yell of 
triumph shatter our up-stream solitude, or have glimpst 
his shameless satin glistening in the late afternoon sun, 
poised to plunge into that big hole where the monsters 
of many a vain encounter elude their seasonal destiny. 
More often have we braved his freckled leer, his intriguing 
smirk of commerce as, clothed in a frayed dignity, we 
stalkt past his weighted switch of big ’uns after a profit- 
less day. Verily the Arab philosopher said it: ‘Youth 
has intelligence wherewith to live, in so far as his foot 
guides his leg.” 

And so we fished with a decorous irresponsibility of 
Time, Space and Comfort — those three furies that perch 
on the shoulders of the furtive, city-bred sportsman. 
A certain superiority accrued to us when we recalled, in 
a drowsy semi-consciousness induced by the keen air, 
that in order to reach our stream we had acquired merit. 
We had motored across one of New York’s largest lakes, 
famous for its bass, had toiled up its precipitous slopes 
equally famous for “the view.” This discernment and 
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choice somehow qualified us for a local, piscatorial aristo- 
democracy. We were Trouters, even if we were bait- 
fishermen. And the wicker of our creels suddenly took 
on that mellowness of age that blazons a favorite pipe, 
or an old pair of polo boots colored by the sweat of man 
and beast in joint dedication to “the rigor of the game.” 
Heavier they grew with a precious, speckled burden that 
invariably found caressing hands in our stealthy progress 
across the treacherous, mossy boulders. After each catch 
they seemed to quiver to satisfy a certain primitve de- 
light that had too long lain dormant from our Cave days, 
and which might have engrossed the most frivolous Freu- 
dian. Overhead, as the sun waned, the pines sentinelled 
our drive, while an indignant kingfisher querulously pro- 
tested our invasion of his territorial rights. Finally, dark- 
ness imposed the last frontier, and we turned towards the 
lights of the village with an unsuspected energy. Not in 
vain had Byron called Isaak Walton “‘a sentimental savage!” 

But it was the gentle Lamb who remarked that a reading 
of the Compleat Angler was enough to sweeten any man’s 
temper. Alas, a month had made the foregoing memory 
‘sweetly cursory!”” While the evidence of spleen in dis- 
appointment must ever be the remotest malady of the 
true sportsman yet, in the light of what follows, I record 
that memory with something of the satisfaction promised 
by Lamb, instead of assuming the proper detachment 
expected of a true, Laodicean sportsman. I recommend 
a Hobby to sustain all fishermen in a dark hour. It was 
on the way to his fishing rendevous at Tottenham High 
Cross that Isaak lured the Scholar into a honeysuckle 
hedge and discussed saintly lives. Now, while we cannot 
consider the medieval monk and his palatal cult of carp 
in the realm of true fishing, yet the sport has always 
appealed strongly to the Church. The ascetic and the 
religious and those farthest removed from the tempta- 
tion of splenetic or blasphemous language have been 
addicted to our art. Would there have been any Oxford 
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Movement if Newman and his Tractarians had been as 
enthusiastic fishermen as Kingsley? Donne and Bunyan 
and, most famous forerunner of all, Dame Juliana Berners, 
the sporting prioress of Sopewell Nunnery in the 15th 
century, and the contributor to the Book of St. Albans 
on the arts of Fishing, Hunting and Hawking, have notably 
paid tribute. But Dame Juliana was a realist and frankly 
Byron’s “sentimental savage”; whereas the following from 
Bunyan somehow carries a pulpital or homiletic strain, and 
a challenge, across the centuries, to Billy Sunday :— 

Yet fish there be, that neither hook, nor line, 

Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine; 

They must be grop’d for, and be tickled too, 

Or they will not be catched, whate’er you do. 

Still, every sportsman should have a compensating 
hobby, whether it be hagiology or the cult of Serendipity, 
to serve as the “sunwise turn” of a dark hour. Well, 
indeed, has Borrow so phrased it, though urban imagina- 
tions vote rather for his picturesque ability to “‘put up 
his dukes” to the Flaming Tinman than for his cloudy 
animadversions on comparative philology. ‘Then too, 
did not the owner of the Long Melford “wallop” boast 
a hand delicate enough to poise a poacher’s rod, and bring 
back to the moody Isopel an occasional mess of speckled 
beauties after one of those boresome bouts with the 
Armenian grammar? Few Crosses have survived the 
unsweetened temper of Cromwell in England, probably 
because he had no better hobby. On our less historic 
shores the quondam knights and pilgrims of the road, 
wary of poison-ivy in our dusty hedges, have cultivated 
in the motor car a perverse hobby for speed, — a vicious, 
chronic hunger for as much of the landscape in a brief 
space of time that approximates to a sort of visual dyspep- 
sia. Apt enough was the remark of a Maine farmer 
friend, as we drove on his odorous hay-cart towards a 
promising brook, that they wanted their share of the road 
in the middle! For them Serendipity, as Walpole chris- 
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tened that faculty of happy adventuring through accident, 
is a treacherous realm of tire-punctures and importunate 
engines. But it is in our expensive hobbies that we are 
least solaced: they are strangely quiescent and unre- 
warding before Defeat. Silence arbitrarily falls owing to 
that autocratic Nature one hopes to exploit. Who dares 
flaunt the trivial or flippant, or even the dear insanity of 
a pet hobby, like the collecting of Sussex iron-work or of 
lepidoptera or of Indo-Persian miniatures, when returning 
empty-handed from the scene of my foregoing triumph? 
Not I! For we have since made another passionate pil- 
grimage to our secret stream. Across the bass-infested 
lake we motored, and our arrogant wash, like a forlorn 
hope at Verdun, melted away before the profanity from 
the various craft that were trolling its placid waters. As 
Super-fishermen, scorning knowledge of talisman or saint, 
we clove our way to the foot of the mountain. With a 
fine fervor we once more stormed its difficult slopes 
through hordes of insects, until our “meadows of gold,” 
as the Arabic melifluously has it, showed the stream of 
our desire. Meanwhile, some Old Man of the Mountain 
chuckled, or some cynical Sphinx crumbled a granite lip, 
as they watched our puny claims to Destiny. . . 

Since the days of Walton fishing has grown to the dig- 
nity of a Science; but, like all sciences, it has heavily 
endowed us with hypothetical facts. After fishing with 
success the profitable reaches of our secret stream, we 
now felt ourselves in possession of certain absolute facts. 
We recalled just where and how we had caught the shy 
and far more delectable Native trout (Walton’s char?) 
who is being dispessessed by the imported European 
Brown trout: we remembered where the latter, more 
sporting, fish had lurked. There lay the enchanted pools 
where we had shamelessly dropped our bait a month 
ago, instead of turning the leaves of our mouldy fly-books 
(all tyros are imposed on by the tackle-shops), availing 
ourselves of the admirable casting, and thus adding our 
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schismatic quota to an apostolic tradition. A month had 
left our urban appetites quite as ravenous, and this time 
a fry-pan accompanied us. Beset by every form of 
malignant insect the warmer days had since nursed to 
virulence, we endured long past the meridional hour of 
our former triumph. I weakly informed my tormented 
companion that in India lizards are household pets to 
combat the flies and mosquitoes, and without catching 
my eye he countered rapidly about the elaborate fly- 
traps the Anzacs had improvised at Gallipoli. The 
shadows began to mitigate that torrid afternoon without 
the veriest nibble. Not a fingerling but had knowledge 
of us, and we were denied the sporting privilege of re- 
turning them for some future fry-pan. Not a species of 
insect but had tasted of our blood. Even Nature con- 
spired by changing her face: in search of a tributary 
brook we floundered astray. 

Science has long ruthlessly measured and recorded that 
form of dementia that assails the helpless. It has set a 
cactus hedge about the consolation of the 23rd Psalm, 
encompassing it about with a desert of roaring lions. 
And we seemed to grace this triumph as we recapitulated 
all the phenomena of clinic and laboratory. Came to my 
fevered vision the fond retrospect of a victorious finish 
to an empty day in Maine. I recalled how my laconic Na- 
tive had suddenly drawled out the memory of a little 
stream that used to thread a marsh in his boyhood. Here 
was the essence of Romance. He had not fished there for 
twenty years! I turned to catch fire from his weathered 
Maine face, stolidly mute over some of my favorite smok- 
ing mixture from Philadelphia, as we came to a dry marsh 
of tossing plumes from an Indian jungle or the Pampas. 
“Thar ye are!” he said, and solemnly expectorated in 
fitting baptism. For twenty years none had invaded that 
precinct: the stream, fed by hidden springs, had dwindled 
and taken refuge under a two-foot growth. But suddenly, 
following his pioneer steps, we came upon a lone parent 
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pool, lying there in solitude like the bath of a vanished 
ichthyosaurus. The empty day had taken too heavy toll 
of our bait, and I, with a random fly, and he with a handy 
grasshopper, never failed to add, with each eager cast, 
to our creels. For twenty years the trout, true fontinalis, 
had grown fat and restive against his belated return. 
What a day! As I blundered along I charmed these de- 
tails from the already crepuscular past. Perchance, I 
reflected, should “pangs arthritic that infest the toe” con- 
fine me to the Sofa of Cowper’s inspiration, twenty years 
hence I too shall make a last pilgrimage to that Maine 
pool with a younger fisherman who has vainly snarled his 
tackle in the whirlpools between Scylla and Charybdis. . . 

If there is a philosophy of the empty creel it surely 
were written long ere this. But a conspiracy of silence has 
made it tabu. Perhaps Walton’s own credulous reference 
to the thirty-foot eels of the Ganges, together with the 
jibes of the comic supplement where that aforementioned 
freckled and shirt-waisted young demon is conventionally 
enshrined, have made us scrupulous with our confidences. 
Too few of us are versed in the lives of the saints, while 
the New Poetry, in a sunless hour, is provocative of neither 
choler nor mystical absorption. Soon, my friend anxious 
for his silent guest, lost his conversation. The only re- 
marks we vouchsafed each other were fervid asseverations 
that the trout were “off their feed”; that the day was 
ideal, the stream well stocked, but that natural phenom- 
ena had triumphed over the humble branch of the great 
art we practised. We were at last convinced that old 
Isaak’s crony, Sir George Hastings, was right in his sur- 
mise that trout bit for wantonness and not for hunger. 
Soon, the hope that is illusory if fertile, and doubtless 
responsible for the dearth of literature on this subject, 
held us in momentary thrall: one of us made a tentative 
hint about a Parmacheenee Belle! The suggestion merely 
signalled our utter demoralization. Had we not eloquently 
flayed the Persians and their pomps, their elaborate fuss 
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and feather, their gaudy silk and tinsel, with a sort of 
austere, piscatorial Puritanism? 

How we longed to have with us one of those sage and 
sure British dry-fly maniacs who cast only “‘on the rise”! 
We cannot deny there is pleasure and excitement when 
the May fly suddenly decides to take the air on an Eng- 
lish stream and the trout, the big fellows that can “hog 
it,” crowd to the scene and gorge themselves oblivious of 
privileged folk in strange garments, armed with a ticket 
and a flask of port, who try to offer vanities from the 
bank. The fishermen of Merrie England owe it to one of 
their many bloodless revolutions that the might and 
majesty of the Woolsack regards their famous chalk 
streams as private and unpoachable. “Stocked to the 
gills,” in our appropriate slang, the trout and salmon are 
so plentiful that they commit suicide by rising: they are 
perforce victims of an aquatic Malthusian law. Only let 
a millionaire encroach on our democratic seas and streams! 
When he succeeds it is because there are several of him 
clubbed together, with as many guards as they post 
around the cemeteries where he finally sleeps to forget 
the turmoil of Wall Street. Travers, a New York wit of 
the last generation, was asked how much a certain Nabob 
had left when he died. “Every damned cent!” replied 
Travers; but he had forgotten the share in the fishing 
club. Put an American bait fisherman on a famous Eng- 
lish stream like the Test, and you will make a dry-fly 
maniac of him. But even over there you will find prac- 
titioners of our humble art; perhaps more blatently in 
lawless Ireland. In yokel parlance they go “dapping,” 
or as Wales puts it, “bobbing,” with worms in shallow 
streams where pools abound. And we trow there are 
more fish killed by “dapping” and “‘bobbing” than by 
artists adorned by Harris tweed suits and dry-flies. A 
noble fisherman recounts in his aristocratic fishing mem- 
ories (a trip over here after Tuna nearly ‘broke’ him!) 


how he whipped an Irish pool in vain, and stood by while 
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a Lever character achieved almost immediate success. 
Inquiring why the native son turned his Cruikshank 
countenance away from the water each time he cast, the 
English gentry was informed that the fish were scared by a 
great, white face “shtaring”’ at them when they rose. Such 


familiarity is bound to breed contempt for a monocle flash- 


ing under a Harris tweed hat adorned by a galaxy of flies. 
Thus I mused as we strayed homewards. On this day 
and on this American water “‘Dapper,” “‘Bobber,” and 


Harris tweed suit would have been discomfited. Our 


earlier dementia returned. I recalled a New York farmer’s 
tip bestowed some years ago while I was laying siege to a 
cynic monster under the rural bridge: his fancy, in 
extremis, was a baby mouse; and my companion rallied 


with the query whether or not Puss could be trained to 


fetch and carry without a muzzle. Our final concession 
to the gravity of the occasion was the mutual longing for 
a lowly grasshopper. But the warmth had left the fields, 
their cheery stridulation was hushed, and the merciful 
night was approaching in a thunderstorm. As we gained 


the crest in silence I comforted my companion with dis- 
course of that holy and sporting lady, Dame Juliana 
Berners, whose famous treatise was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1496, and certainly inspired Walton. She 
was our great protagonist, and some day we bait-fishermen 
shall petition the Pope to canonize her for our guild. 
Dame Juliana discusses the various brands of “‘worme”’ 
as good “baytys” tried and found not wanting in her 


Hertfordshire stream. She fancied her “fysshynge” 
tract so much as to wish that the busy Wynkyn could 
print it apart from her tracts on hunting and hawking, 
provided it did not come into idle hands! For August, 
that ‘brillig’? month I fly to Maine surrendering Man- 
hattan to Tammany and Fahrenheit, her favorite “bay- 
tys” was “the fatte of the bakon: and bynde about thy 
howke.” Would fat bacon have saved our lean day? 
Certainly not the American bacon I shared last winter 
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with the closely-rationed British: it impugned our inten- 


tion, brought maledictions on my country and, the last I 
heard, was being passed on, at a profit to bloodless Ger- 
many by our ruddy Ally. When General Townshend was 


beleagured at Kut-al-Amara he wirelessed the aircraft 


of the relieving force to bring him fishing tackle. Are we 
to surmise that he meant to gamble with his precious 
store of bully-beef as bait for the giant carp of the Tigris? 
Or better still (mutatis mutandis) there is the Prioress of 


Sopewell’s receipt for catching a pike? Take a frog “and 


put in Asa fetida and cast it in the water with a corde and 
a corke: and ye shall not fayll of hym: and if ye lyst to 
haue a god sporte: thenne tye the corde to a gose foote: 


and ye shall se god halynge whether the gose or the pyke 
shall haue the better.” Indeed, we had listed to have 


good sport and see good hauling, but never a goose foot 
was among the bait provided fishermen at the modest 
ordinary for which we now headed! 


While there are ribald tales of the size of a man’s catch, 


legion are the tales of the sort of bait an omnivorous trout 


will take. The bat skimming the lake’s bosom at dusk 
is not immune from his agile attack, while he has been 
taken in the Adirondacks on a piece of red flannel from a 


guide’s shirt. Brazenly let me record the story of Harry 


Morse of Pen Yan, N. Y., and erstwhile skipper of the 
Mary Belle on Lake Keuka. When a boy his mother 
rowed him on the lake one spring afternoon, and Harry 
was gazing down into its pellucid depths, when suddenly 
a seven pound trout struck him a terrific blow on the nose 
and dropped into the boat. Harry recovered in time to 
bump his assailant and make sure of a good supper, but 
he wears to this day, if he is still alive, a scar on either 
side of his nose left by the teeth of that man-eating trout. 
To forfend against the need of a cloud of witnesses, let 
me add that this tale was retailed some years ago in the 
parlor of a little hotel in the wilds of Michigan amid the 
jeers of a sceptical audience. “You don’t need to laugh, 
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gentlemen,” solemnly interposed the landlady, “I’m from 
Pen Yan myself, and I know Harry Morse very well, and 
that trout story is sure true!” 

In drenching rain we descended the mountain. A 
glance assured us that the bass-fishermen were scattered, 
comfortably to enjoy their grosser prey. Midway across 
the lake our motor “stalled,” and rowing made conversa- 
tion a lesser imperative in Lamb’s Waltonian category. 
Self-consciousness assailed us in the village to the acute 
degree with which it assails all adults caught with their 
expensive toys in a ludicrous posture. As we swung home 
past the lighted porches, in a rain that sent us sympathetic 
eyes, we remembered our former adventure, and its per- 
fection brought immediate solace. At least the Comic 
Muse was not in attendance to rob us of its sweet recall. 
Our crass rods and creels at that moment were not in- 
vidious adjuncts to that barefooted urchin and his en- 
viable switch of big ’uns. At that hour, we rejoiced to 
know, he was partaking of milk and bread in a one-piece 
pyjama, or was the secure victim of such soporific nutri- 
tion. Moreover, against his blighting curiosity, we adults 
have fortified ourselves with the secretive creel. None 
may pass its camouflage of bulging wicker to plumb its 
cavernous void. Our creels, though empty, securely 
held their secrets. Thus we reached the inn still glowing 
with the memory of our past success. Our hobby of bait- 
fishing was still proof against critical assaults. And, curi- 
ously enough, with food and drink the lassitude that was 
honestly won drowned disappointment, and subtly turned 
our fruitless adventure into a vicarious success — that ele- 
ment so essential to the adventurous American conscience. 
Away from the city, the scene of more arduous triumphs 
and failures, we had lost and won — nothing! And so we 
fished over again that successful day of the past, while 
tobacco induced the roseate setting for a future attempt. 
At least we are safe from being a nation of hard-losers! 

W. G. Tinckom-FERNANDEZ. 





THE I. W. W. AND MAYOR HANSON 


O the two chief elements, or factors, in the very 
serious disturbances of last January and February, 

in Seattle, i. e., the Industrial Workers of the World and 
Mayor Hanson, should be added a third personage, namely, 
Chief of Police Joel F. Warren, confrére, at least in all 
lawful activities, of Bat Masterson and Wyatt Earp in 
the frontier days of Spokane Falls. For, 36 years ago, 
Warren was a police officer in Spokane Falls, and Earp, 
Masterson and others less distinguished in casual activi- 
ties in the early days of the then unbroken Northwest 
frontier, were engaged in their customary pursuits of fol- 
lowing the metal hunting crowd of prospectors, and en- 
joying the excitement of life in mining towns, as they had 
elsewhere. This without discredit to any one. It was 
in the early days of the great Coeur d’Alene mining boom, 
and no thoroughbred of the Far West askt or expected 
anything more than an even break for his time or money. 
But Warren’s experience as a police officer recruited 
in the then town of Spokane Falls from the plains of East- 
ern Washington, dealing with half-breed murderers in 
the 80’s, and his absorption of the social amenities 
and the psychology of frontier characters, stood him 
and Mayor Hanson and the people of Seattle in good 
stead when, in January of this year, it was “put up” 
to him, as chief, by the mayor, mercilessly to suppress 
I. W. W. and Bolsheviki and all kindred Red Flag enter- 
prises in that city. Getting quickly to a bald statement 
of the facts as between Mayor Hanson and the I. W. W., 
let it be said that within sixty days after his election as 
mayor of Seattle in March, 1918, Hanson ordered his 
chief of police to close every known I. W. W. hall in 
Seattle. The police under Warren’s orders acted imme- 
diately, and a “Wobbly” headquarters on Second avenue 
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South, in what was formerly the “sporting” district of 
Seattle, was closed by the chief police, and double-pad- 
locked. About five hundred of the I. W. W. leaders, 
and rank and file were ejected on the evening of May 2, 
1918, and the place was soon afterward turned over to 
a saddlery concern working on government war orders, 
which needed the rooms. The ‘Wobblies” first pro- 
tested loudly, then adjourned to the street to sing 
their “hymns.” 

Walker C. Smith, now under criminal charges in the 
Superior Court of King county for violation of the crimi- 
nal-conspiracy act of the State of Washington, or other- 
wise fomenting anarchy, was then and is now one of 
the admitted and accredited leaders of the I. W. W. He 
is out on $5,000 bail. During the summer and fall of 
last year, when deprived of a home and headquarters, the 
leaders of the I. W. W. held secret meetings in wooded 
camps on the outskirts of Seattle. By mid-winter, when 
certain Russian Bolsheviki had made their appearance 
in Seattle, the I. W. W. openly declared their intention 
of holding an open air meeting to voice their objections 
to the rule of Hanson and Warren. 

They held that meeting on Sunday afternoon Jan- 
uary 12, I919, in a vacant plot in the up-town retail 
district. The town was then seething with industrial 
tumult. No less than 25,000 ship yard workers had 
voted, or were voting, to strike for higher wages, and 
to repudiate the local application of the Macy award 
in the controversy between the United States Shipping 
Board and the international unions engaged in ship 
construction. As it became dusk that eventful Sunday 
afternoon, and when an unidentified speaker declared, 
after two hours’ haranguing: “It is time for us to turn 
this country into a Bolshevik form of government!” 
Capt. of Police W. H. Searing, detailed for duty there 
by Police Inspector Claude Bannick, mounted the 
speakers’ stand, and in a loud voice declared the meeting 
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“adjourned.” The then speaker acquiesced, some I. W. 
W. headed a march towards down-town, singing an I. 
W. W. song, and the crowd scattered. 

A block away, a group of I. W. W. leaders assembled 
those in front of the column of march. The police had 
arrived and were dispersing the parade. A red flag was 
produced, and a man afterwards identified by Capt. Sear- 
ing as Walker C. Smith, shouted: 

“There’s the flag for us—the only flag—the Red 
Flag!” 

Instantly as if by prearrangement, the straggling mass 
of men took on the form of a parade following the red 
banner. Led by Capt. Searing, the police charged the 
front of the line. Before Searing could get to Smith, he 
was struck a dozen blows in the face, knockt prostrate 
and severely hurt. Police, I. W. W., members of the pro- 
vost guard from the near-by military camps and naval 
training station, and civilians, were quickly engaged in a 
bitter fight. The red flag was seized, and thirteen of the 
I. W. W. leading rioters, of whom 10 were proved to be 
Russians, were landed in jail. Auxiliary squads of police 
came in to help disperse the mob, which, including spec- 
tators, amounted to nearly 5,000. 

The temper of the crowd was vicious. It was dark, 
and the wide street was jammed with the struggling, 
fighting citizens and police officers. Night clubs were 
swung hard and rapidly on the heads of those who ap- 
peared to be determined to save the red banner from con- 
fiscation. One non-commissioned officer in the National 
Army, Sergeant Jack Sullivan, former assistant U. S. 
district attorney, sought to capture a Russian Red named 
Leo Udcovisky. The Red kickt him in the abdomen, 
and then tried to strike him over the head with an iron 
bar. The Russian was followed by Sullivan and landed 
in the city jail. 

Finally the police drove off most of the rioters, the 
crowd dispersed, many carrying away bruised heads, slink- 
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ing into dark alleyways, and otherwise quickly hiding from 
the officers. 

This was Sunday January 12. The I. W. W. open air 
meeting of that day had been advertised in advance by 
hand bills, as being sanctioned by the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, the Central Labor Council (the ruling body), and 
other organizations. Official denial that the Central Labor 
Council had passed its “O. K.” on that meeting, was 
made later. The ship yard strike was on, or at least, in- 
cubating. On January 22, by orders of the Metal Trades 
Council, the men went from their tasks in Seattle yards 
carrying contracts aggregating upwards of $200,000,000. 

“To hell with America!” one of the arrested orators 
had yelled, on his way to the central station. 

Another, booked and asked as to his nationality, replied: 

“T’m an American, but d—d sorry for it.” 

Handbills passed out Sunday afternoon carried this 
appeal to discharged soldiers and sailors: 


Will you who offered your bodies and your lives to put down 
political AUTOCRACY in EUROPE, LINE UP WITH THE 
WORKERS to put down INDUSTRIAL AUTOCRACY in| 
AMERICA? ... 

It took the solidarity of the Nations to win the EUROPEAN 
WAR; it will take SOLIDARITY OF THE WORKERS to 
win our ECONOMIC FREEDOM. 

The courts have failed to give justice to OUR fighters 
in the Industrial Conflict. —[Tom Mooney and Warren Bill- 
ings, convicted of murder in San Francisco’s preparedness 
parade.] 


LINE UP WITH US FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
THE ONE THING NECESSARY TO MAKE THE WORLD 
SAFE FOR THE WORKERS! 


The foregoing are quoted from The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of January 13, 1919, which on that date re- 
produced the full text of the documents.) The capitals 
are reproduced from the circulars and pamphlets. It was 
signed “International Workers Defense League,” believed 
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to be an international organization controled by I. W. W. 
and Russian Bolsheviki. 

It needed no native intuition of the old Indian outlaw- 
hunter, Chief Warren, or the quick sagacity of Mayor 
Hanson, the politician and advocate of President Wilson’s 
re-election in 1916, to size up the situation. 


Events followed rapidly. Within a month Mayor 
Hanson was the most talkt of man in America, the 
president then being abroad. <A general strike of all 
union workers was called by the Central Labor Council 
of Seattle, February 6. The day before, the Electric 
Workers Union had voted to quit the electric light plants 
of a private company and that owned by the city, thus 
leaving Seattle helpless in a time of terror. The gas 
workers voted to quit, and did, as did the street railway 
men. Deliveries of food from grocery stores and meat 
markets were forbidden by the Central Labor Council’s 
general strike committee. Seattle, a city af 400,000, 
faced a gasless, waterless, lightless, foodless peril — even 
the hospitals were not exempted! 

Three days before the fateful February 6, all Seattle 
knew what was coming. Meat markets, bakeries, gro- 
ceries, department stores, electrical equipment establish- 
ments, all were called on to furnish Seattle’s homes with 
canned and fresh and salted meats; condensed milk, sugar, 
lamps, kerosene, candles, flash lights, etc., etc. The dairies 
had succumbed early in the game, serving milk only by 
“permit” from the Milk Drivers Union, to aged folk and 
infants and sick people. 

And Mayor Hanson knew and so did his chief of police — 
the old time outlaw hunter, Joel Warren: for Warren 
had obtained from the U. S. secret service all the plans 
spoken of in secret meetings of the I. W. W. — to conquer 
the “‘capitalistic class” in Seattle, and establish the rule 
of the proletariat. 

How? Simple enough! Dynamite the water works; 
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shut down the gas works — put the electric power plants 
out of business— Sabotage! Why not? Walker C. 
Smith, the alleged ringleader of the fight on Sunday, 
January 12, at this writing awaiting trial on a charge of 
criminal anarchy, was the author of a book on ‘“Sa- 
botage”’! 

‘What else?” came the query of the followers of Smith, 
Leon Buteuowsky (alias Green), head of the Electrical 
Works Union, now a fugitive from justice, and the 
others. “‘We’ll terrorize this town to a point of absolute 
desperation” came the answer from the leaders. “When 
they are hungry, when they can’t ride on a street car, 
and when they are shut in their homes like cattle, the 
same as we've been, they’ll consent to our terms. We'll 
open the banks and we’ll run every industry and every 
business house in this town!” 


THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY came out on the 
streets Friday February 7, with these banner lines on the 
front page: 

“CAPITALISM TOTTERS” 
“The World For The Workers” 


Then more banner lines: 


“CAN 60,000 WORKERS 
OPERATE INDUSTRY WITHOUT BOSSES?” 


And this in very bold face type: 


“* Seattle faces the most tremendous and vital changes 
that have ever taken place in the history of the American 
Working Class. For here in Seattle, peacefully and with- 
out violence, may transpire the revolutionary change in 
the management of industry from the present exploiters 
to the workers. 

‘¢ Union labor is going out almost solidly and it is not 
in a mood to be trifled with by paltering politicians and 
greedy commercial interests.” 
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In the crucible of absolute facts, the foregoing remarks 
issued under the direction of Smith and his I. W. W. 
assistant editors, proved to be wholly lacking in solid 
matter. 

Union labor had followed the I. W. W. lead, all well 
and good, but in a funereal fashion. Ninety-five per cent 
of the workers in the Union crafts had quit, but against 
their wishes and their consciences. The night the Central 
Labor Council authorized the calling of the general, or 
sympathetic, strike, the men who walked out from Labor 
Temple acted like mourners. Hundreds of workers, thou- 
sands indeed, told their employers and the merchants with 
whom they dealt, that they were “forced out.” 

One merchant kept a check on 500 personal interviews 
with customers and friends not customers— all union 
ship yard workers. Only three of the 500 admitted they 
had acted voluntarily! 


Then came Mayor Hanson’s answer to the I. W. W., 
the Central Labor Council, which had announced it 
‘would police the strike” and to the Red Russians: 


THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
SEATTLE IS AT THE CITY HALL! 

We have 3,000 armed policemen, and have the backing 
of the United States troops from Camp Lewis! 

Let every one go about his lawful business, secure in the 
protection of the constituted authorities. 

All persons committing acts of violence will be shot! 


This proclamation, sent to strike headquarters and 
circulated about the city, had electric effect! It came 
Friday, February 7, in the early afternoon. Before night- 
fall, thousands of business and professional men and 
workers in every walk of life flocked to the City Hall to 
enlist under Mayor Hanson’s standard of “Law and 


Order.” 
That night the strike was broken. Thousands of vol- 
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unteer civilian officers, sworn in as deputy sheriffs or 
special police, patroled the residential districts. Satur- 
day morning the street railway trainmen began nego- 
tiating for their old jobs. By Sunday, cars were running 
again, and there had been no interference with the water 
works, the gas plant or the electric light plants. Men 
with business-like carbines and sawed-off shot guns had 
taken care of these industries. 

But the ship yards were deserted. The flocks of thou- 
sands upon thousands of gulls and crows which used to feed 
from the lunch bits thrown along the bay front at meal- 
time, by the “boys” in the yards sought other haunts. 
A solitary crow, and once in a while a gull from the Sound, 
could be seen hovering, or roosting among the half built 
frames and bare ribs of the boats in the ways, like Micaw- 
ber, waiting for something to turn up! 

Monday morning, February 10, in the wee, small hours 
after an all night session, the Central Labor Council’s 
strike committee declared the general strike “off.” Actu- 
ally, the strike had been declared “off” days before, by 
the people of Seattle; but they had little means to voice 
it, as the stereotypers and the carriers and newsboys had 
gone on a vacation! 


“The revolution did not even get to first base!”” Mayor 
Hanson wired to a New York newspaper February 8. 

Here’s the reason: 

Hanson had known, and so had his Chief of Police 


Warren, just what the I. W. W. had schemed — just 


what they said in their secret meetings, and just what 
they had written in orders from leaders to followers. 
The United States government codperated. Secret 


service men among the I. W. W. furnished the chief of 


police with full details of what Assistant-Secretary-of- 
Labor Post declared was a “frank attempt at revolution, 
and very skilfully handled.” But that old and wily 
Chief Warren perhaps knew better than U. S. District 
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Attorney Robert Saunders, or Mayor Hanson, or all the 
government “sleuths.” 

“T figured it out this way,” he says, “If the I. W. W. 
have one gun each, we ought to have from three to thirty 


for each of our officers.” 
No sooner said than done. Basements in the business 


district were raided, pawn shops invaded, hardware stores 
commandeered, by Chief Warren; and within a week 
before the big strike broke, all the guns and the powder 
and the cartridges that had been scattered “from hell 
to breakfast” as the chief said, were in the hands of War- 


ren and his men! 
















Mayor “Ole” as every one in Seattle calls him, said 
after it was all over: 






The people of Seattle are 95 per cent American. We had 
police and troops enough to overpower the other five per cent, 
but we didn’t need them. Martial law was never declared. 

I made the fight against the I. W. W. and their comrades, 
the Bolsheviki, because it was the fight any American would 
and should make. It was a fight for labor — for the real honest- 
to-God rights of labor against the I. W. W. and their kind, 
who will, if not purged from the union labor organizations of 
this country, destroy all that labor has fought for for half a 
century. The I. W. W. hate the labor organizations, such as 
the American Federation of Labor, worse than they hate our 
Flag. They hate Sam Gompers worse than they hate me. 
They hate every decent orderly constructive thing or being. 
They stand for disorder and tumult and the rule of a minority 


composed of themselves. 

















Born on the frontier, in a log cabin in Wisconsin 46 years 
ago, of Norwegian immigrant parents, Hanson, as a boy 
of fourteen, started out to make his own living. His 


father and his mother, in broken English, told him that 


America was a country of free people, and that freedom 


was one’s most sacred possession; and that if the country’s 
laws needed changing, it was to be done by lawful and 


constitutional methods. 
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Married in Wisconsin when a youth of 22, Hanson was 
badly hurt in a Texas train wreck. Returning to Racine, 


partly paralyzed, he bought a light wagon, and with his 


wife and one child started for Seattle. He traveled across 
the plains and mountains, arriving in Seattle sixteen years 
ago. He settled in a wooded spot, on which is now a 


fashionable residence district—Beacon Hill. He bought 


a small grocery store, and, recovered in health from the 
outdoor life across the continent, announced that he 
would become mayor of Seattle, a boast laughed at by 
his neighbors, but since made good. 

Hanson has always been a fighter. He broke down 
political barriers whenever they barred his progress, was 
nominated and elected a member of the Washington state 
legislature, destroyed the Seattle race track gambling by 
passing a law against betting on horse races; killed a pro- 
posed “‘red light” district inside the city limits, and finally 
“Bull Moosed”’ in 1912. Two years later he ran against 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, for United States senator in the 
senatorial state primary election, and was beaten. This 
was in 1914. In 1916 he campaigned in the East for 
Wilson. In March, 1918, he was elected mayor of Seattle. 

Recovering his health after an attack of neuritis follow- 
ing the Seattle strike, Hanson was summoned to help the 
government in the Fifth Liberty Loan drive. Many of 
his alleged utterances published in the press, such as ad- 
vocating “‘hanging bees”’ for I. W. W.’s he has vehemently 
denied. He holds that newspaper reports of his acts and 
words are frequently inaccurate. His position regarding 
the I. W. W., he has stated to the writer as follows: 

The anarchist must go, but we must ourselves teach the 
ignorant the truth and greatness of our Government. Ninety- 
five per cent of the crimes against our Government is the fruit 
of ignorance. The cure is not less democracy, but more. Some 
one has said that if a man was brought out from a dark mine 
into full sunlight, his eyes would be blinded. This man has 
also said: “‘To cure it, would you return him to his darkness, or 
would you allow him to grow accustomed to light?” It is all 
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bunk to reason with traitors. When they start, death should 
face them. If one is kind to them, they believe one afraid. 


This is how Hanson regards the red element: 


Bolshevism in Seattle is dead. No other city need fear them 
if the methods we employed are used. First, the I. W. W. 
leaders must be removed from their places of power, by the rank 


and file of labor. I believe in union labor. At least 90 per cent 
is loyal and true. The other 10 per cent must be driven from 
the labor organizations. A man who will not leave his union 
for the good of his country should be forced to leave his coun- 
try for the good of all unions. 

The duty of every patriotic American citizen is, first, to 
stop the influx of antagonistic aliens; second, to assist on the 
passage of a law whereby the aliens in this country should be 
compelled to register their addresses; third, to enact national 
laws making the I. W. W. and kindred organizations outlaws, 
and fourth, to encourage in every manner possible public works 
of all kinds in City, State and Nation. 

It was indeed fortunate that at the time of our attempted 
revolution in Seattle, the people were prosperous. Had they 
been hungry, no one knows what would have been the end. 

The mayor or his deeds did not break the revolution. I 
helped, but the patriotic public opinion of our people was the 
real force back of me. The aliens and that mongrel breed who 
call themselves pacifists and internationalists were swept off 
their feet by true Americanism. 

Seattle came through 100 per cent. This insurrection was 
so completely quelled that the loud-mouthed agitators disap- 
peared as if by magic. - The heart is out of them. No martial 
law was declared. No soldier guards were used. Not a United 
States soldier or sailor ever left the armory. We swore in our 
volunteer policemen from every walk of life, gave them rifles 
and cartridges and told them to shoot if any one started any- 
thing. Nothing started. 

Paut C. Heprick. 


[How would it do to add to your list of candidates for 
the presidency in 1920, the name of Ole Hanson? — Editor 
of the Unpartizan REvIEw.] 





A NEW ENGLANDER PROTESTS 


F ever I edit a magazine — and of course I believe, 

like everyone else, I could edit with marvelous 
skill— one feature I vow I’ll have: honest dealing in 
matters of locality. I’ll engage a force of assistants 
from all the corners of the world, to pass judgment on 
every article or story I print, in which locality plays a 
part. Never mind the expense! I can’t be bothered 
with that now; I have a protest to make. 

I protest against the employment of the blind in 
“writing up” New England. “Blinded” is likely a 
fitter word: for at home they must surely have eyes to 
see — these well-graced writers who visit us in search 
of “copy.” Blindness, however, or at the least of it 
semi-blindness, smites them, every one, the instant they 
set foot on New England soil. No longer can they see 
what is spread before them. Our past they can see— 
or, better put, their own curious conceptions of our past; 
and they note with relish our oddities of conduct and 
speech. But to the infinite variety of our rich New 
England life today, they are blind — blinded by what 
men wrote years and years ago. 

Here is a case in point. Recently a writer with a pretty 
turn for satire went to Boston. A satirist, mark you, in 
Boston! The chance for mirth! For Bostonians have 
their foibles. And their chief foible, today, is this: though 
they revere their town, as well they may, they pattern 
themselves after New York. If they invite a guest to a 
cup of tea, if they buy new clothes or go to the play, 
first they ask themselves: “What do they do in New 
York?” The frivolous side of New York they mean, 
for the “high brow,” in Boston, has had its day; culture 
has lost its vogue. The efforts of Bostonians to live down 
their repute, if skilfully set forth in print, would rock 
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the world with glee. When they try to be gay, Boston- 
ians — my King! my King! 

That satirist passed the foible by! He prattled in- 
stead, with his consciously light and airy touch, of the 
love of Browning and Emerson he expected to find in the 
primary schools. Pray, how far back does that joke 
reach? Yet he is reputed a skilled observer. 

I think of a second instance. Summer before last a 
lady from the West, a truly intelligent person, went 
“exploring,” to use Jane Austen’s pleasant word, into 
Connecticut. If she looked out the window from her 
train, she must have seen the Georgian (and Tudor and 
Jacobean) villas of the semi-rich that ornament the bor- 
ders of the Sound; she passed through thriving factory 
towns, and over farming lands with crops all ripe for 
harvest. But these left her cold: the lady was seeking — 
New England! Only at the end of a two-hour run did 
she find it, a land as quaint as that of Jane herself, the 
inhabitants whereof walked in brocade, as though to 
the measure of a minuet, in their stately great houses 
dusky and cool, filled with inherited treasures — por- 
traits, mahogany, and silver spoons thin as egg-shells. 
New England! The western lady saw, to be sure, one 
feature of New England, and a gracious; but why call 
a part the whole? 


The like of these, the satirist and the lady, are annoy- 
ing enough, but we natives find the poets and novelists 
worse, who spend short seasons in our “summer colonies” 
of city folk, and think they know “‘us,” from passing the 
time of day with the woman who sells them berries, or 
the man who mows the lawns. From these writers we 
may always look for tragedies, no less — tragedies about 
stern women and silent men, stalking up and down against 
a background of bleak and stony hills. Bleak! If only 
once we could read a New England tale for which “a 
bare bleak hillside” did not form the setting! Have 
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these writers no eyes in their heads? Or are we natives 
in error? Stony — something too stony for comfort, we 
must admit our fields too often are. But bleak? Can 
our rising upland pastures, rose-pink with hardhack in 
bloom, lovelier than any Scottish heath-clad hill — can 
these be bleak? Do beds of hay-scented fern so sweet 
that strollers long to roll in them, make for bleakness? 
Or do clumps of fragrant healing herbs — catnip, penny- 
royal, mint — thriving by every gray stone wall? What 
ails these writers? Do they forget our cherry trees and 
shadbush, that transform our lanes in spring to bowers of 
virginal whiteness? And what of our day lilies, escapes 
from gardens our grandmothers tended, day lilies in 
splendid flaming patches? The devil’s paint brush paints 
whole fields with its dusky, tawny orange. And the 
white and yellow of daisies, banded with the sorrel’s 
brilliant red which, when stirred by the breezes in June, 
form resplendent stretches of waving, dazzling color. 
They are pests, these gorgeous weeds; but they do not 
tend toward bleakness. What do the people mean? If 
they have winter in mind, we must concede that our 
river valleys and our wind-swept hills, in January, do 
grow cold, if they like the word better, bleak. But if 
they think cold must needs be dull and gray, let them 
study some pictures by Dodge MacKnight, snow scenes — 
in New Hampshire. They make one feel the cold as no 
words can do, however skilful the writer; they tingle. 
But they show as well, by rose and golden and lavender 
shades, the kindly warmth that glows along with the 
cold. And there you have New England! 

But the odd thing is: not only authors from abroad 
misrepresent us: there is a native school which is much 
to blame. This set of novelist and poets, like those from 
outside, love tragedy, and they have a passion for the 
past, when girls wore spencers and pumpkin hoods; the 
ways of their women are strange, and none of their men, 
however urgent the need of speech, can say boo! to a 
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goose. Why this insistence on the past? New England 
lives, with all its romance — and more, as Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield has shown us. And even tragedy, if tragedy 
one must have, can surely stalk in modern serge as darkly 
as in homespun. But why force the note of gloom? 
Even in the old days, women were not all grim, men 
gaunt, borne down to the ground by misery. Sarah Orne 
Jewett saw life differently. 

And Miss Jewett knew. We all have read how she 
came to know: a country doctor’s daughter, she made 
the rounds with her father, and she got to know his 
patients, with some of their joys and sorrows; thank 
God that she, in her sympathy, could understand them 
both. Every year that sympathy grew. I knew a woman 
who sold her honey. ‘“‘She always set me a chair,” she 
said, “‘and we had a good visit, and it was just that way 
with everybody who went to the house.” There you 
have it! Miss Jewett did not move to New York, and 
sit in her study whipping her memory for incidents she 
had heard as a child, or contriving little artificial tales 
of a fixed pattern. To the day of her death, Miss Jewett 
“visited.” An hour, indeed, with the honey woman, 
should have furnished her with themes for a dozen stories. 
If you let her tell it, that woman was a woman of parts. 
She knew how to farm, she could cook with the best, 
she knew how to fashion a frock. No man, far less a 
woman, could beat her in a trade: she knew their tricks 
and manners. In our community she helped us all, 
according to our needs; me she told what to serve my 
pigs to make them thrive, viz., more salt, with a dash of 
sour milk. She gave the minister points for his sermons. 
For all of us she had wise counsel; when I complained of a 
neighbor who borrowed too much, “do what I used to 
do with my tools,” she advised (she was a skilful car- 
penter, as well as a bit of a plumber). “I had tools in 
my shed I was always ready to lend — nobody knew 
about the good ones I kept locked in a chest upstairs.” 
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But with all her “faculty” she had not succeeded in 
saving money, and when she sat down near us she was 
poor. Nevertheless she was a woman of parts: she re- 
ceived help with grace. 

From my friend and her kind Miss Jewett learned one 
aspect of life, and she had other sources to draw from, 
in her wide experience. Miss Jewett had no taste for the 
impossibly picturesque, and she never dealt with the 
grim or mincing ghosts of an imaginary past. Those 
ghosts need not be so stressed in literature. I repeat: 
New England lives. Right in our bustling factory towns 
life teems today with reactions between native and foreign 
stocks that make for poignant drama, if only one can 
see it. The late Miss Anna Fuller could. Even in our 
own hill town, of little above three hundred souls, life 
throbs, life of an amazing intensity. We have tragedy, 
and sometimes crime; we see plenty to make us laugh, 
yet more, by way of kindliness, to bring tears to the 
eyes. We have foreigners among us, too, who have 
done us good, “French” and “Polanders” alike: for 
they have taught us that “outlanders” are not necessarily 
to be scorned. Our own nearest neighbors are French. 
We resented their coming; they live on a farm that made 
part of our own, in our palmy days ninety years ago; 
we shall never like strangers there. But they have 
proved the best neighbors that ever were. Of that family 
alone I could tell, if I might, something to show what 
life on a farm may offer in the way of dramatic “material.” 
The head of it — namely, the wife — is a woman to see 
and know. Not Linneus himself or Asa Gray loved 
flowers more than she, and when she stands — straight, 
tall and commanding — among a riot of brilliant blooms, 
her dark handsome face flushes, and her black eyes shine, 
and in her drolly broken English she speaks of her blos- 
soms with words a poet might use. Her small husband 
stands by, ready to tease, but in his face he shows his 
admiration, and sometimes he gives it voice. With their 
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sturdy sons and girls about them — grandchildren too, 
clinging to Madame’s skirts — they make, to quote Jane 
Austen again, truly “a fine family piece.” 

Feminine ascendency runs on that farm. When my 
grandfather’s great grandfather “took up” the land, he 
made a present of it to his son, one Abel. With his bride 
on horseback behind him, Abel rode from Massachusetts 
through wild forests to our hill top in New Hampshire. 
The bride, my ancestress, was a notable woman, a “driver.” 
Quicker than any man she could fell a tree; she was grand 
at piling logs. In middle life, she found the house she 
had built from those logs too small. A new house she 
ordered, across the valley on a neighboring hill. “But 
there ain’t no road,” poor Abel objected. “There will 
be,” returned Ma’am Stead, the driver. And the path 
before her great new house became the highway, because 
the snow could be easier cleared. 

At the last Ma’am Stead had troubles. But she held 
her own. Her husband died. Her children married and 
left her. When quite alone, she withdrew to one half 
of her house, and had a married daughter home to live 
in the half across the entry. That entry! She scrubbed 
her half of it, the daughter scrubbed hers — and a strip 
a foot wide remained unwashed as long as the old lady 
lived. Though famously neat, both women rated justice 
higher than petty neatness. To the day of her death 
Ma’am Stead retained her spirit; if there came'a time 
when she had to brace it with spirit from outside, 
who shall blame her? One Sabbath day, thus braced, she 
drove to church, accompanied by a little great grand- 
daughter from the city. With an air she stalked to her 
pew, three rows from the front, and from her deep pocket 
she drew, slowly and with some stir, a pillow case, which 
she used conspicuously for a handkerchief. Her great 
granddaughter blushed, to see her ancestress’s — ec- 
centricity, let us say, betrayed. But who cared? 
Everybody knew Ma’am Stead. 
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Little girls from the city are perplexed by our ways 
today. A cousin of mine, a lady from Philadelphia, 
brought her small daughter to stay with us, to meet 
another cousin, a Bostonian. Whenever we foregather, 
this Boston cousin and I, we fall into a manner of speech 
that betrays our nearness to the soil. We relish it, and 
it gives our indulgence countenance to read that Steven- 
son and his friend Charles Baxter, among themselves, 
always talked the broadest kind of Scotch. My wife 
does not hold with it; people will think us ignorant, she 
is ever warning. Sure enough: “Don’t they know any 
better?” I heard my Philadelphia cousin ask her mother. 
**Cousin So and So just asked Cousin What’s His Name: 
‘May I borry the coat (how suggest by spelling the 
peculiar long o of old New England?) hanging in your 
cluset?? And he said: ‘So do.’ And Cousin So and So 
said: ‘Much obleeged.’ I don’t understand: they seem 
like educated people.” 


We are educated enough, at all events, to speak the 
speech of our forbears, when we choose to speak it at all, 
correctly. Though that speech is no longer in common 
use, a stranger who wanted to reproduce it could find 
in every country village men and women who use the 
idioms of good Ma’am Stead, and pronounce their words 
as she did. By a little attentive listening as well, a 
stranger might also discover that most of us, even those 
who live on farms and gather of an evening at the village 
store, no longer speak that way, although our speech is 
something quite our own. If these strange writers listen, 
however, they make poor use of their ears: for the dialect 
of the average New England story — or play, not to miss 
a chance for a flip at the present state of the stage — is 
enough to make a native swear. Why can’t people hear 
for themselves? 

It is clear they cannot. Nor can they see. They can 


only imagine — mostly, vain things. Not to hamper 
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their imaginations needlessly by observation, they ignore 
the present and confine themselves to the past. 


The past! If only I had a ready pen, I could beat 
them on their own ground, for I know the traditions of 
this neighborhood, by way of Ma’am Stead’s descendants, 
since the days of the Revolution, when the tithing men 
came to collect their tithes— and never came again. 
But why bother with this eternal past, when we have 
the present? There is “character” enough to be found 
today, if that is what the story writers wish. We do not 
want for it here in town. Right in the Street, which runs 
but a scant half mile up hill, we have the man who lives 
in the tavern. It was built before 1800, that inn, of warm 
red brick that looks rose-pink in the glow of sunset, and 
upstairs it has a dance hall of proportions so just that an 
architect of skill today would be proud to claim he had 
planned it. Ladies in brocade never minced and sim- 
pered there, but many a reel, to fiddle and drum, has 
been footed it over the fine spring floor. Coaches rolled 
up, on their way to Keene, and one fall day, about 1810, 
a new little coachman, only five feet six, snapped his 
whip with so smart a crack that he jerked himself off 
on the grass; he had to drown his shame in rum. But 
I was telling of the owner today. A lazy fellow and poor, 
he lived in a cabin with his shrew of a wife up mountain, 
till one great day he inherited enough money to buy the 
tavern. The shrew, though agreeable enough to the 
change, never ceased to nag. But presently the host, 
from the security of his bar, rebelled: “It’s not proper,” 
he said, “to speak like that to the man who runs the 


tavern. I want you should stop it.” She did; at first 
from amazement, and then from lack of need to nag: for 
he worked as hard as woman could ask. And now, in 
these license-less days, he prospers as a farmer. 

A Bohemian lives next door—not a Latin Quarter 


person, but a Czech, who reads their palms for the silly 
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girls who motor out on Sundays from the mill town eight 
miles away. Though she earns tidy sums, she will never 


grow rich: for at every auction for miles about she buys 
whatever she sees that she cannot possibly need; nothing 
worth having attracts her. Her husband scolds, in a 
tongue that sounds very angry. But what can he do? 
Hers is the art that earns the money. 


Beside the Czech lives a Yankee widow, in a very un- 


tidy house and yard. We don’t like it; we keep our 
places neat. In the Street and on the farms alike we have 
our gardens, and we tend them, and we don’t limit our- 


selves to one old tiger lily that comes up of itself, as the 


story writers would have people think. Our gardens 
are something to see, a combination of old and new — New 
England, in truth. Hollyhocks we have in every corner, 
flaunting ten feet high, and we like our old garden pinks, 


and “boy’s love,” and cinnamon roses too. But still 


we may fancy a crimson rambler over the door, and we 
study our catalogues intently. Bulbs are now in fashion; 
you can find scarcely one garden so poor as to want for 


tulips in spring, or a clump of lilies from Japan. Our 


houses, too, we try to keep fresh with paint. So we do 


not like the way the widow does. Yet how can we blame, 
when we know it is sentiment that moves her? As neat a 
woman as ever was, she married a sloven, the kind of 


man who piled things up in the yard, and left the sleigh 


outdoors all summer. When he died, nine years ago, we 


looked for a clearing up. But instead she left the sleigh 
right there in the dooryard, and she never moved the 
kerosene can in from her front piazza. ‘He liked it that 


way,” she explained, 
Though we do not approve, we condone. A couple up 
the street, though, we cannot forgive. By nature neat 


people both, they don’t agree, and to show their spite 
they refuse to keep things clean, she indoors, he without. 


Their place is a shocking sight, far worse than the widow’s, 
for there are two of them there to make dirt, and they 
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keep cats and dogs — again for spite; she hates cats, and 
he cannot abide a dog. 

A family two doors off we also condemn, but I am not 
sure that we do right: for they live in strict accord with 
their philosophy — enjoyment of the present. From 
the grandfather down through the father and mother, 
with all the uncles and aunts thrown in, including the 


children, who range from four to twenty years, all spend 
their time enjoying themselves. Of course the elders 
do a little work, just enough to keep a roof over their 
heads, but it is very little indeed: they haven’t time. 


Croquet, in the season, demands many hours, and so 


does pitching quoits. They dance a good deal, too, to 
the jiggling rhythm of a tin-voiced gramophone. In the 
fall they hunt, the men, that is, untroubled by the har- 
vesting that ties other men at home. They always have 


time to fish. When a brother comes home with a string 


of trout, they entertain at dinner, saving not so much as 
a fin for the next day, let alone a rainy day. But here is 
where their philosophy proves its worth: when the fish 


won’t bite, and work, toward winter, is hard to come at, 


then they sit down to their dinner of beets, if beets are 


all they have in the house, with as keen a relish as though 
they were eating turkey. Soon, of course, some neighbor 
is sure to help them out. The life is gay, and not without 


an economic merit of its own. Still, on the whole, we 


don’t approve of it. 


And — but here I sit chattering about freaks and 
oddities quite as though I were a writer on New England! 
The deeper my shame, for I, a native, know from looking 


about me the life that abounds on our hills. When I 


hear in the town the whirr of the mills, and see the throngs 


on the streets when the shifts are changed, mentally I 
shake my fist at the authors who people New England 
with gaunt old maids and fragile ladies eighty years old. 


And when at home I view green fields of tasselled corn 
waving neighborly to stretches of yellowing grain; when 
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I walk along our roadsides all purple and gold with golden- 
rod and asters; when I gaze across the valley at the hills, 
always lovely, be they sharply etched in brown and white 
by winter’s cunning hand, or feathery brown in early 
spring, green with summer leafage, or orientally gorgeous 
when the frosts of autumn color them — looking at the 
hills I find myself muttering: “Bleak!” 

Bleak! If only we had a Charlotte Bronté to do for us 
what she did for her native Yorkshire! Or if among us a 
Thomas Hardy should arise, to interpret the beauty of 
our country as he interpreted Egdon Heath! But the 
writers who honor us are of a different walk of literary 
life. The lesser ones, themselves unseeing, copy the most 
lurid features of Harriet Beecher Stowe; they do us great 
wrong. Others, of course, have written admirable tales, 
for which we must be grateful. But some day a novelist 
of greater worth will come, who will set us down as we are, 
different from Californians and middle westerners, no 
doubt, but still recognizably human beings. And he 


will picture our land in its full glory of beauty. Then, of 
course, the smaller writers will follow suit. And New 
England will live again, in literature, the life it has lived 
these three hundred years in fact. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE MURDEROUS 
BOLSHEVIKS 


E last day I was in Moscow, Aug. 25, 1918, I saw 

Bonch Bruevitch, a close friend of Lenin’s and a 
member of the Peoples’ Commissars. He wisht me a 
pleasant trip to America, but surprised me by saying, 
‘Will you promise to write and publish just exactly what 
you have seen of us Bolsheviks? Don’t hide the bad 
things. We realize that we have much that is wrong, 
won’t you just tell both sides, the good and the bad, of 
Bolshevism? Promise to tell the truth.” 

The first Bolshevik I encountered was in Turkestan, 
just after the Tsar’s overthrow in 1917. His one ambition 
seemed to be to bring education to the mass of the people. 
Ivan, as I shall call him, had been brought up in a little 
interior village in a peasant hut. As a boy the great 
contrast between his father working day after day in the 
fields, and the owner of the rich estate nearby made him 
wonder. He had longed for education, but had never had 
a chance to go to school. He had pickt up reading and 
writing himself by studying the alphabet in the early 
mornings, and in the winter by the kitchen fire. The 
difference between the children of the village and those of 
the rich landlord, who spoke English and German and 
had books, made him envious. At times his peasant 
father did poorly on his land. Perhaps in the three year 
redistribution he had drawn a poor lot. Sometimes they 
had to borrow flour to keep from starving. He remem- 
bered that once all they had to eat was flaxseed, and the 
neighbors, being little better off, refused to lend. Ivan sum- 
moned up courage to ask for bread at the landlord’s kit- 
chen, but was driven away emptyhanded and with curses. 

Yet he always accepted his lot as a matter of course. 
He felt that God gave the landlord and the peasant each 
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his place. Then one never to be forgotten day a soldier 
came back from the Russo-Japanese war, bringing the 
strange story of a revolution in Petrograd. He brought 
circulars about a workmen’s council. They said that all 
the landlords’ estates were to be divided among the 
peasants. A great joy filled the heart of Ivan. He re- 
solved to find out more about this new truth which 
seemed to come from God. He eagerly askt all the 
returning soldiers for more circulars. After a long search 
he found a copy of a little paper with a message from 
Trotsky, the President of the Petrograd Workmen’s 
Council. He became converted to the new idea that the 
land ought to belong equally to those who work it and 
thought, “Then the landlord will not be able to build 
palaces, to travel abroad and to dissipate, while we 
peasants drink Vodka, toil on and starve.” His mental 
pictures of golden Utopia and liberty did not come true. 
Some said that the Tsar’s nobles had deceived him. Ivan 
kept his dreams to himself, of an impossible era. 

During his early manhood Ivan workt in the fields; 
he married; he suffered in silence. The war came. He 
was torn away from home and received only twenty-five 
cents a month from the government. His wife was al- 
lowed no money, and was supposed to earn her living from 
the land. He knew not why the war had come. He only 
knew he hated the death and disease. ‘“‘Even if Germany 
conquers,” he askt himself, “what difference will it 
make to us peasants? Won’t we still be in the same fix, 
working for our bread, perhaps with different masters?” 
For three years, from fear and a certain habit of obedience 
which had been instilled into him, he served faithfully; 
He had been wounded, disabled and freed from active 
fighting, but he was not sent home. Then came the 
revolution and freedom. He was wild with joy. Now the 
land would be theirs, now education would come. He 
became one of the active soldiers in the Y. M. C. A. club 
which we had started in Turkestan. He would sit for 
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hours, without a cent of pay, writing letters home for sol- 
diers who couldn’t write. Even when his release came, be- 
cause he had been wounded, he stayed on for days as he 
wanted to help. He called himself a Bolshevik. When he 
left he said, “I’m going to take this club, this education 
back to my home village. It will be an ideal village with all 
the land communized and everyone will read and write.” 

This was in June, 1917, while Lyov was still in power, 
yet even then we found other Bolsheviks in every Soviet. 

Often they would say: “‘We want no revolution unless 
it is a complete change. We care little for political 
freedom and equality, as you have it in America, unless 
with it we can get industrial freedom and our land.” 

Besides these earnest active men each regiment con- 
tained a great many soldiers who just wanted to be lazy, 
to eat sun-flower seeds, and go out with the girls. One 
officer who lived in the same house with me reported at 
his regiment every morning. He said: “I always feel like 
saluting the soldier deputy when I enter. I can do nothing 
without his approval. Instead of ordering the men to drill, 
I have to respectfully enquire if they care to exercise.” 
Today the soldier representative met me saying “‘It is no 
use this morning. We had a big blow out last night and 
the men don’t care to drill. I didn’t dare protest, I only 
turned round and came home.” 

Another Bolshevik was first called to our attention by a 
speech denouncing the United States which he delivered 
in front of our Y.M.C.A. hut. Some concern in America 
had employed him twelve hours a day, seven days in the 
week. Once he had been taken sick, and when he came back 
his job was gone. He had applied at the Y. M. C. A. 
and had received a religious lecture but little real help to 
get a position, — so ran his story. Our secretary won his 
confidence and secured him as a teacher of English. How- 
ever as he was a Bolshevik the colonel in charge of the 
camp naturally ordered him discharged. Our secretary 
complied, and the teacher, who was a Jew, has been our 
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bitter opponent ever since. He has twice attacked us in 
the papers. 

When the Bolsheviks demanded control, and started 
fighting for it in Moscow, I was bitterly opposed to them. 
I decided to help by carrying in the wounded. 

I was sent to a medical station, in the entrance to a 
“‘movie” in the heart of their positions. Outside was a 
big square faced by a big red church, which was already © 
peppered with bullets. In the center of the square were 
stationed four pieces of artillery. Every few minutes 
three inch shrapnel shells, were fired at the Kremlin or 
the military staff. Every time one went off the entire 
windows in the hall of the theater would pound in as 
though they were breaking. 

Once we were called to bring in a wounded soldier. 
Carrying a stretcher with a Russian, I hurried out. We 
got just beyond the shrapnel guns. The bullets from 
the enemy, only three blocks away and entrenched behind 
street barricades, were falling like rain. The Russian 
soldiers by the guns yelled to us: “Don’t kill yourselves by 
going out.” It was a false report. We turned back, 
much to my relief. A second time we were summoned by 
telephone, and we sallied forth again. This time we went 
farther in front of the barricades only to be met by a 
soldier who said: “It’s a dead man, don’t go down now, 
wait until it’s dark.” 

On returning, the Bolshevik nurse told us an interesting 
tale of her morning experiences in the hospital in No 
Man’s Land between Bolshevik and government pickets. 

“The government made a sally, and tried to hold the 
street about our hospital. Some one, either a wounded 
Bolshevik or a student, fired out of the window. In- 
stantly the cadets came pouring into the hospital, shooting 
right and left. One of the men, crazed by the fighting, 
shot and killed one of our nurses, yelling that we had done 
the shooting. He then aimed at the nurse standing beside 
me, and fired. The bullet entered just at the left of her 
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eye and passed out, scarring the face and leaving a trail of 
blood. I was so dazed that I just stood spellbound. He 
then turned his weapon on me and pulled the trigger, but 
it failed to go off. They are d—— cowards on the govern- 
ment side. They’re nothing less than murderers.” 

As dusk came on, the “movie” filled with nurses and 
stretcher bearers. With the bullets flying behind us, we 
went back to the hospital. 

One of our best Y. M. C. A. workers was a fellow by 
the name of Pianoff. He was the son of a well-to-do 
peasant and had entered the war as a private and by 
hard work had won a commission. When he saw his old 
comrades hard pressed by the Bolsheviks, he rusht to 
do his part. He was ordered by the commander to trans- 
port ammunition from one side of the city to the other. 
As the Bolsheviks had nine-tenths of the city, he had to 
drive through both fighting lines in an automobile. Dash- 
ing down the streets at full speed, he operated a machine 
gun to keep off the Bolsheviks. On one trip the engine 
stalled, but Pianoff kept his gun going, and the soldiers at 
bay until it jammed. Then the Bolsheviks closed in, 
killing the driver and the two soldiers who were riding on 
top of the munitions. When my friend woke up, he was 
in the hospital to which we came. Both of his arms had 
been shot full of holes. One arm was soon amputated. 
Today this man is in America and he now says: “Russia 
needs an education of her people and agricultural help. But 
of course America should not give her guns or fight her.” 


The hope of the government was that reinforcements 
would come from the front. None came, and the Bol- 
sheviks won a complete victory. 

Now just who are these Bolsheviks, and how did they 
originate? Some time between 1891 and 1893 there were 
formed in Russia little socialist circles known as Fighting 
Societies. To these organizations belonged hundreds of 
students, whose aim it was to teach the workingman to 
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struggle for higher wages and for revolution. This was 
the origin of Bolshevism. Later these agitators formed 
the Russian social democratic party. When Lenin and 
other leaders were exiled abroad, they still continued to 
work for a revolution. In 1900, Lenin and Martoff pub- 
lished in Switzerland a paper called The Spark, with 
the idea of teaching the Russian people that they must 
overthrow the government. They were in favor of a 
violent revolutionary change which would immediately 
place all the power in the hands of the workers and the 
peasants. They were opposed to any compromise with 
propertied representatives. In 1903 the Russian Social 
Democratic Party held a conference at London. Here 
differences arose between two factions, but Lenin secured a 
majority vote. From this time on, his party was called 
Bolshevik, which means majority, while the opposing 
faction was called Menshevik or minority. Both parties 
and their leaders Lenin and Martoff, are working today in 
the Soviet at Moscow. When the world conflict came, 
the Bolsheviks felt that it was imperialistic, and that all 
the powers were fighting for the spoils. Consequently 
those in the Duma voted against the war credits, as also 
Kerensky did. They did not oppose war, but they opposed 
war for imperialistic aims. Yet they were opposed to a 
separate peace. Lenin speaking in the Soviet in June, 
1917, long before he took power, said: “For us there can 
be no separate peace; we reject it just as we do any agree- 
ments with capitalists; for us a separate peace means an 
agreement with the German bandits, because they are 
robbers just as much as the others. We will recognize no 
separate peace with the German imperialists. Our 
alliance is with the oppressed classes and the oppressed 
people. We are not Tolstoians. If the revolutionary class 
seizes power, that class will conduct a revolutionary war, 
not in words, but in reality.” 

After the Bolsheviks were long in power, the American 


Ambassador finally permitted the Y. M. C. A. to deal with 
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them. I took the sweeping privileges granted us by the 
Temporary Government, to Mr. Lunacharsky, the Com- 
missioner of Education. He was living in the Winter 
Palace, where Mr. Kerensky had formerly had his head- 
quarters, more I think to protect them than because he 
wanted to stay there. Mr. Lunacharsky received us most 
cordially. He was a man of about sixty, of very pleasing 
appearance, and most affable. We explained our work 
and asked for the endorsement of our Kerensky permit. 
Mr. Lunacharsky seemed quite pleased. He said “We 
want to help the Russian people in every way possible, 
and I am glad to endorse your old permit.” 

His assistants were equally kind. The office at that 
time was in the greatest disorder. They did not even have 
trained men or women to typewrite out a permit: a soldier 
using one fingerof each hand laboriously pounded out mine. 

I now had to go to the famous Smolney Institute, to see 
about the evacuation of our building in Petrograd. Smol- 
ney used to be a very aristocratic girl’s school, but under 
the Bolsheviks it had at the entrance an armored car 
bristling with weapons, and machine guns poking out of 
the windows guarding the approaches. At the entrance 
were red guard soldiers with fixed bayonets. First of all 
one was required to get a “Propus” or permit. After- 
wards one could wander down the halls or go upstairs to 
the different offices at leisure. I think I have never seen 
anywhere more dirt or confusion than I did on that first 
visit. Evidently the Bolsheviks had other things to do 
than attend to the cleaning, for dirt and odors on which 
you could almost hang a rifle, were everywhere. It was a 
scene of activity, however, and soldiers, workingmen and 
others were passing out and in constantly. 

At this time all the banks were nationalized. Every 
person was entitled to so much per month to live on, but 
nothing more without a special reason. If one had a large 


factory, he was allowed to secure money for his workmen. 
It is said that men of wealth offered checks for one hun- 
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dred thousand at a discount of twenty-five thousand for 


cash. 

I went to the Commissioner of Demobilization and 
secured his endorsement to draw a million rubles for our 
work. The bank refused to honor this without the signa- 


ture of the War Commissioner, Podvoisk. Within two 


hours I had found him and he signed at once. When I 
returned to the bank, they said that under no circum- 
stances would they pay my check without the signature of 
Trotsky or Lenin. I hurried back to the Commissioner of 


Demobilization, who gave me a personal letter to Trotsky. 


I then went to Trotsky’s office and saw Joffe, who later 
became ambassador to Germany. Joffe was very cordial, 
and gave me a pass for both the Tvoritsky Palace and 


Smolney, to see Trotsky. As this pass was providentially 
not dated, it served me ever afterwards. I hurried out to 


Smolney only to arrive after Trotsky had left for the 


All-Russian Conference of Soldiers, Workingmen and 
Peasant Deputies. There was nothing to be done except 
to rush over to the Congress. Trotsky was making a 


brilliant speech on the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk 


Peace Treaty. He was saying, “I shall never sign an 
unjust peace.” He kept his word: he never signed the 
peace. He is a brilliant orator, the best in Russia; and 


at the close, the applause was deafening. Suddenly 
Trotsky strode rapidly off the platform to the left. I was 


stopped by a guard, just long enough to prevent my 
catching him back of the scenes and it was now nearly 


midnight. However I learned there would at once be a 


night meeting of the Peoples’ Commissars, so I rushed 


back to Smolney. The red guard, with his fixed bayonet, 
said: ‘‘Trotsky has not yet come.”? I paced the floor, 
talking with the guard who told me that they often 


worked all night in conferences. Soon I saw Trotsky 


coming. There was a self-confidence and a masterful look 


in his face which must have been inspired by his speech. 
I showed him the letter from the Commissioner of Demob- 
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ilization. He first said: “Wait until morning,” but I 
assured him that it was impossible: “‘I have followed you 
all day, and in the next twenty-four hours you may go to 
Brest-Litovsk.”’ He laughed and took me into an inside 


room, where I told him of our work under the Kerensky 


régime, and showed him my papers from the soldier 
deputies. He seemed quite interested, and said: ““We 
want to help any movement which is genuinely trying to 
help the people.” I assured him: “Ours meets that 


requirement, didn’t you see our work in America?” 


“Ves,” he said, “I saw it when I was in jail at Halifax.” 

*“Well, wasn’t it good work?” I asked. 

**A little conservative,” he replied. 

Nevertheless he seemed assured that I simply wanted to 
help the Russian people. He went out into the room where 


the Peoples’ Commissars were meeting, and askt if they 


knew me. Apparently the report satisfied him: for he 
came and signed the check for a million. 
Delve into the past life of Trotsky, and what do you 


find? A revolutionary leader who has all his life fought for 
the Revolution. As a Jewish student, full of fire for his 


people, and with the vision of the terrible injustice toward 
his own race and the mass of the common people, is it any 


wonder that he became a Socialistic Radical while in the 
University? 


He organized secret revolutionary societies, and in 
1900 was arrested. After over two years in prison waiting 
for a trial, he was exiled to Siberia. Two years in the 


Tsar's prison would be enough to break the health of an 


ordinary man, but not Trotsky’s. Siberia could not hold 
him, and he soon escaped. He once more plunged into 
revolutionary activity which seemed to him the only way 


to genuinely help the people under the Tsar. Going 


abroad he tried to reconcile the differences between the 


Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, which had resulted from 
the conference at Stockholm in 1903. Upon the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, he became a member of the Petrograd Soviet, 
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and soon rose to be chairman of the Executive Committee. 
He was the most daring figure in that Soviet, and often 
had the courage personally to make demands on the 
Tsar’s ministers. When the Tsar broke every pledge he 
had given to the Russian people, and suppressed the 
Revolution with blood, Trotsky was again imprisoned and 
sent to Siberia. Before he reached the end of his journey, 
he escaped again. With colossal courage, he broke his 
way through hundreds of miles of untracked snow, and 
went abroad. Until the Revolution of 1917, he worked on 
for it never despairing that it would come. Whether you 
blame such a man or not, or whether you call him a crazy 
fanatic, you must admit that his life has inspired the very 
thing he is now doing. Indeed the Tsar’s régime has 
done its work, and Trotsky is one of the products. He 
is much more erratic than Lenin, and probably represents 
the radical element in Bolshevism, while Lenin represents 
the conservative wing, if you can imagine one. 


It was a dramatic night when the Bolsheviks held a 
conference to decide on the ratification of the Brest- 
Litovsk peace treaty. Maria Spiridonova, who later 
helped kill the German Ambassador, was in favor of the 
ratification, but her party was opposed. I remember how 
hotly she argued with one of her executive committee. 
She said: “But how can we fight? For you and me it is all 
right, we can fight for the glorious revolution, but how 
about the vast majority of our peasants? They don’t un- 
derstand our revolutionary ideals, they don’t realize what 
a precious thing this liberty is, they’d never fight for it.” 

Her opponent answered hotly: “Russia will be disgraced 
in the eyes of the revolutionists the world over, if we sign 
the peace terms.” 

Maria Spiridonova replied: “The world will know that 
Russia signed only to get herself a breathing spell. Ger- 
many must have a revolution before many months, and 
when that comes the peace treaty will not mean anything 
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any way. If we don’t sign, we’ll be crushed from all sides 
at once: for the Allies will not help us, and we can’t get 
enough peasants to fight for us.” 

As the delegates streamed into the main hall, there was 
an excitement in the air such as had not been seen at any 
congress which I had ever attended. Excited soldiers 
and revolutionists standing near me in the galleries, were 
speculating as to how the vote would go. Lenin took the 
floor and, in a long and enthusiastic speech advocated the 
ratification of the treaty. He reiterated the arguments of 
Maria Spiridonova, and brought in new and effective 
points. He showed that the Russian revolution was 
standing on the threshold of a new era in international 
affairs; that in trying to fight the world, it was necessary 
to make concessions; that they must try to secure the so- 
cialistic order in Russia first, and not defy the entire world. 

Following Lenin there appeared representatives of the 
Left Social Revolutionists who had voted in caucus 
against ratification. They argued with great sincerity and 
splendid patriotism that Russia had defeated Napoleon 
when he captured Moscow, and they could not be beaten 
now by a German invasion. It was rumored that some 
Bolshevik representatives, including Peters, who later 
became the head of the terrible committee against counter 
revolution, would break with their party. This daring 
revolutionist, criticised the world over for the number of 
men he has executed, had the courage to break with his 
party and vote against the ratification of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. But even in spite of this insurgent, the 
majority of the convention voted to ratify the treaty, and 
I came home at 4:30 in the morning thrilled and disap- 
pointed, but convinced that the great majority had done 
what they thought would be for the best interests of Russia. 

Some time later I went to see Trotsky with an American 
radical socialist, Mr. Miner. Mr. Miner carried with him 
a book, entitled Our Revolution by Leon Trotsky, printed 
in New York. Trotsky received us very quickly, and was 
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very much interested in the book, a collection of his own 
speeches. I remember that he said at once: “‘Why, the 
profits from this book should not go into the pockets of any 
private man, but should go to help socialism in America.” 
We spoke about President Wilson, and Trotsky seemed to 
feel that the President was too much influenced by his so- 
called capitalist circle of advisers. “‘He doesn’t have the 
chance to see the situation in Russia, as it really is.” 

Trotsky talked forcibly and energetically, at times 
gesticulating to emphasize his points. When I askt for 
his endorsement to continue work in the Red Army, he was 
very cordial and said: “‘I will talk the matter over with the 
military council, and you will hear from me in a few days.” 

A little while before, I had occasion to see Mrs. Lenin, 
who was working in the Educational Department. She is 
a very quiet, little elderly lady, who was most courteous 
and pleasant and promised to do all she could to forward 
our work. Her own work was really enormous. She was 
always meeting some committee or some representative of 
a local educational board. I remember once she said: 

“We are having great difficulty preventing the requisi- 
tion of our educational buildings. Lenin has issued a 
decree placing them under the protection of the Director of 
Education. The trouble is that we are surrounded on 
every side by enemies, and have to develop a very large 
army to protect ourselves. This army needs buildings for 
its supply department, its barracks, its general staff, 
commissary department, etc. Sometimes they simply 
take possession of educational buildings, and we have the 
greatest difficulty in ever freeing them. They have a 
regiment of soldiers and we have not.” 

Mrs. Pokrofsky was a charming little lady whowas a crip- 
ple. She spoke English and did all in her power to help us. 
I think she was secretly troubled at many of the things that 
happened under the Bolsheviki. Anyway I know her hus- 
band sent her to Switzerland. Some people said it was to 
avoid thedangers incident tothe possible fall of Bolshevism. 
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Bonch Bruevitch, the Commissar and friend of Lenin, 
was a most interesting man. He lived in the Kremlin, and 
always gave me every co-operation in our Y. M. C. A. 
work. He once said, “the Bolsheviki have not yet worked 
out a revolutionary code of morality.” This would 
indicate, I suppose, that for them the end justifies the 
means. Of course the Bolsheviki say that any one who 
declares war practically accepts that doctrine. “Killing 
thousands of men with shrapnel or bullets is not a very 
uplifting thing and the only reason any country can 
approve of it is that they believe the end justifies the 


Once, I was told, he admitted that the Germans had 
sent arms and ammunition against the Allied forces which 
had landed in North Russia. He told me: “The Germans 
are tremendously happy that the Allies have sent troops 
to Russia; for it takes men away from the other front.” 
I interpret this to mean not that they were in league with 
the Germans, but simply that they were willing to play 
the German troops against the Allied troops. Mr. Sverd- 
loff, the brother of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets, said, ‘‘At one time the Bolsheviks 
actually considered the possibility of withdrawing from 
the battle area, and letting the Germans and Allies fight 
as much as they wanted to in Russia, without interference 
from the Soviets.” 

The feeling in the early part of the Bolshevik régime was 
bitterly hostile to Germany; but as they found that the 
Allies would not give them any recognition or help, they 
became less and less inclined to declare war on Germany. 
Indeed many of them said: “The Allies are most stupid 
in their Russian policy.” 

Chertkoff, the publisher of Tolstoi’s works and the 
closest friend of that great writer, was also a friend of 
Bonch Bruevitch. Of course he disapproved of the 
Bolsheviki because of their policy of killing. Neverthe- 
less, he was also strongly hostile to Allied intervention. 
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The Bolsheviks gave him 15,000,000 rubles to distribute 
the works of Tolstoi throughout Russia. 


I often had to see Chicherin, the Foreign Minister. He 
had served in the Tsar’s embassy to London, but had 
been disgusted at its diplomatic hypocrisy. One time I 
saw him right after the German Ambassador, who was 
later killed. As soon as I began to speak, Chicherin care- 
fully closed the door so the German could not hear. I 
came to ask his help in securing a steamer for our Y. M. 
C. A. Agricultural Department. He did everything in his 
power to help us, including writing four letters to various 
departments. 

Chicherin, dressed in a ragged suit with an old sweater, 
looked anything but a foreign minister. His assistants 
told me that he lived most frugally. Once he hired a 
Russian by the name of Bisk, a graduate from Oxford and 
a splendid fellow. Later it was discovered that he had 
before been employed by the English Government in the 
Censor Department. He was temporarily suspended, as 
the Bolsheviks thought he might be a spy. After a thor- 
ough investigation he was reinstated. I believe Chicherin 
was always trying to do what he thought was right. 

I often saw Peters, whom we have heard so much about 
as head of the committee against counter revolution. He 
signs the death sentences. He was a Lett, and spoke Rus- 
sian with a slight accent. He had been in London, where 
his wife now is. He was a most sincere young fellow and a 
violent revolutionist. He hated Germany like poison, and 
even opposed Lenin on the issue of peace with her. 

Peters tried to explain to me why they had to shoot 
some men. He said: “We are trying to inaugurate the 
new order of the friendly workmen. Some men cannot 
adjust themselves to this order. We have tried keeping 
them in prison; they escape and foment counter revolu- 
tion, or they go abroad and urge that our workers be 
publicly crushed. We have tried it, again and again, and 
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it has resulted in the deaths of thousands. Many of our 
commissioners have been killed. Lenin himself was shot at. 
We now believe that there is no other way than to kill off 
some who never can adjust themselves to the new order.” 

I disagreed with him and told him so. I asked “What 
about Maria Spiridonova and Sablin?” 

He said, “They will not be shot.” 

After Lenin was seriously wounded, and Uritsky was 
killed, Peters became too violent, and when Lenin recov- 
ered he took away Peters’ power. Soon a general amnesty 
was proclaimed on the anniversary of the Revolution. 


Lenin is the heart and soul of the Bolshevik movement. 
His life story itself reads like a novel. He was born 
forty-seven years ago in the city of Simbirsk. His father 
was a noble and wealthy. When Lenin was only a boy, 
his brother was hung by the Tsar for belonging to a secret 
society in the University. Of course Lenin grew up to 
hate the Tsar’s régime. It was perfectly natural that he 
should study Social Democracy in the University, and of 
course he was exiled to Siberia. When he came back he 
became the leader of the Social Democratic party. He 
wrote the best book on the land problem of any one in his 
party. He was soon exiled abroad. He worked awhile 
in Switzerland, and editd a radical paper jointly with 
Plehanoff. At the 1903 conference of the Social Demo- 
cratic party at London, there was a split, and Lenin’s 
faction obtained the majority. 

He then advocated no compromise with capital, and 
has supported the same policy ever since. I well remember 
the first time I saw him. It was soon after he reached 
Russia, at the all Russian Congress of Soldiers and Work- 
ingmen Deputies. He was poorly dressed compared with 
many of the other delegates, but there was a certain 
fascination about his manner and enthusiasm. He was 
advocating |the limmediate adoption of the socialistic 
program in its entirety, with no compromise to capital. 
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Lenin was repeatedly hissed, and when he closed, there 
was only a little hand clapping on the extreme left. Later 
his arrest was ordered. He continued to preach exactly 
the same program. When he had won the Petrograd 
elections, he seized the power and put into practice the 
things he had previously advocated in theory. 

In appearance he is like a middle class business man or a 
professor. He is a little bald. When he speaks he has a 
good command of language, and great power. He knows 
how to pick his words so as to. win a crowd of peasants and 
soldiers. In talking with him one is impressed with his 
quiet commanding influence. 

Here is a characterization of him by Mr. Buharin, a 
prominent Bolshevik: “An old revolutionist, Lenin was 
baptized on the road of revolution by the blood of his 
brother, who was hung by Alexander Third’s executioner 
and the hatred for his oppressors has grown strong upon 
him. A man of great analytical mind, Lenin is at the same 
time possessed of an iron will that leads him along the 
road which he considers right. He is as firm when fight- 
ing ‘against the current’ as when working among ‘his 
own.’ Revolution is his element. He is a hero of the 
revolution, consistent to the end, scourging every kind of 
half-heartedness and lack of firmness, hating capitalism 
with the sacred hatred of a revolutionist who has earned in 
return the hatred of the rich.” 

Of course many Americans who were in Russia at the 
time thought that Lenin was a German Agent, work- 
ing for German gold. Lenin may have been unconsciously 
forwarding German aims, but if so he was doing all in 
his power to cause a revolution in Germany at the same 
time. 

It seems hard to believe that Lenin would have ap- 
pealed for economic and military co-operation from the 
American government, had he been acting under German 
orders. Yet he offered to refuse to ratify the Brest- 
Litovsk peace, if such help was given by America. 
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Would he have offered to allow America to take control 
of all the railroads of Russia, in order to prevent military 
and other supplies from falling into the hands of Germany, 
had he been a German Agent? 

Would he have gone to the British High Commissioner 
and offered to have the ships on the Black Sea controlled 
by English officers in order to keep those ships from the 
Germans, had he been their agent? 

Lenin waited in vain for answers to these offers, and the 
Germans gained accordingly. 

I remember when Lenin finally formally received the 
German Ambassador to Russia after he had already been 
in Moscow for some time. The Ambassador said, in effect, 

‘““Germany hopes now to be the friend of Russia. We 
have always wanted to help her people,” etc. 

Lenin replied curtly, “Unfortunately I have not been 
brought up in the Diplomatic School, so I will only say 
what I believe. We hope that Germany will live up to her 
agreements, so that we will not be forced into war with her 
again.” Does that conversation sound like the agent of 
Germany? 

Whether one considers Lenin a dangerous fanatic or a 
brilliant social reformer, all who know him pronounce him 
sincere. His friends idolize him. He makes bitter enemies, 
even among the revolutionists, as he did of Spiridonova; 
but I never heard any friend or foe who knew him, chal- 
lenge his sincerity. Whether you believe he ought to be 
hanged or whether you believe he ought to have a statue 
erected in his honor, he will go down in history as one of 
the outstanding men of his time. Personally, I am pro- 
foundly sorry for any man who was in Russia studying the 
revolutionary forces, and thinks Lenin was working simply 
for German gold. I could paint a black picture of Russian 
life under the Bolsheviks, but after working under them, 
and in spite of them, for over a year, I believe them to be 
human. 


Jerome Davis. 





THE PASSING OF PSYCHE 


N common with others, I know not how many, I have 


always had a fondness for the mythological figure of 
Psyche. She represented to me the world of art 


and poetry. Religion especially was her province; and 
altogether she was a shining presence, as fascinating as 
she was comforting, and nearer to the heart of things than 


any other goddess in literature. 


All this has been changed of late, however, since Psyche 


has been modernized and brought up to date. The psy- 
chology which was a part of my education had to do with 
consciousness. It rested on the assumption that I had a 


real self, and left me with the pleasing conviction that my 


mind enjoyed a respectable standing outside the world 


of matter. Change and uncertainty of course would have 
to be met, but I was thus able to enter life with a sense of 
inward stability. The whole subject, to be sure, was some- 


what remote and obscure. Psychology could not be 


expected to appeal to many, and certainly then it did not. 
The very word was academic; no one dreamed that it 
would ever become a part of popular speech. But here 
again the unexpected happened; and from being the prop- 


erty of scholars, psychology has entered into familiar 


life and conversation. We all have our psychological 


moments and states and outputs now, and everywhere in 
mart and street we use its terms which threaten to inflict 
us with a new jargon. To-day without psychology we 


could not possibly discuss war or business. Our very 


newspapers bristle with the word and its variations, and 
at any moment we may expect the children to adopt it 
into the vocabulary of play. 


All of which would be very diverting, not to say re- 


assuring, if it were not for a feeling of bewilderment which 
comes over us at times. Something seems to be wanting, 
74 
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and we wonder what has really happened to us. There 
was a radiant presence which we miss in all these changes. 


Ready-made imitations abound, but where is Psyche 


herself? We do not recognize her in that utilitarian sub- 
stitute which the war office has given us, that poor be- 
draggled pseudo-Psyche who is after all but a creature of 


“strategems and wiles,” without mercy and without 


faith. We have a State Psychology to reckon with now, 
but, alas! this Psyche, too, is but the patroness of politics. 
Even Business has taken her over, and, crowning honor of 
all, she has at last been admitted into the Civil Service 


regulations. We shall meet her in every bank and factory, 
and wherever there is advertising to be done, there is she, 
the very soul of publicity. 


One cannot imagine modern life without advertising; 


but why this frantic and fantastic effort to give it an ideal, 
not to say devout standing? Why could not the soul 


have been left out of this vulgar publicity and display? 
Even the churches are putting puffery in place of prayers. 


Is it any wonder the editors, too, are declaring that it is 


almost impossible now to get an article on any subject, 

from love-making to wood-sawing, without the first word 

of the title being ‘‘ the psychology ”’ of something or other? 
Undoubtedly the advertising columns are human, and 


possibly they may be diverting; we have all met persons 


who preferred them to the solider sections; but what are 


we to think of an age which goes to them for its literature 
and art? We may sigh for the idyllic days when the 
landscape was protected by a blessed ignorance from 


bill-boards and posters, but there is a deeper regret still 
that religion and so-called psychology should cater to 


this perverted taste. Up to a point the application of 
psychology to advertising may be legitimate, but in 


most effective advertising, while there may be some 


science, there is more plain, everyday common-sense, 
and no trace of the soul whatever. 
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Reconstructed by physical tests and measurements, 
Psyche thus walks solidly among us, the presiding genius 
of a practical and materialistic age. Actions alone interest 
her, what the New Psychologists call “‘behavior,” the 
“‘responses which persons make to situations in which 
they find themselves.” ‘‘Behaviorist” psychology in its 
search for the soul does not stop with even the human ani- 
mal, but it finds the lower organisms still more illuminat- 
ing. And finally, having thus located the soul, it pro- 
ceeds to “apply” it in ways most comfortable as well as 
most uncomfortable for us all. Psyche, we are told, 
never changed and never grew old; but since she stepped 
out into the arena of competitive strife, she begins to look 
a little worn and aged. She was once only divine, but is 
now “dynamic”; yet it is difficult not to question this 
apparition sometimes and refuse to believe it can be 
Psyche after all. 

If this indeed be psychology we say, it is psychology 
with Psyche left out. The figure disguised as the boon 
companion of strategists and salesmen, we do not find 
convincing. 

Very likely, however, we are wrong. By the prag- 
matic test we are told the transformation “works.” 
Nothing so practically successful could be aught but the 
genuine thing. Even Psyche herself, if she ever wakes up 
and, rubbing her eyes, takes in all this portentous “‘new- 
ness” and the worldly prosperity it has brought to us and 
to her, must at last be assured that her identity has been 
preserved. Psyche “‘applied,”’ Psyche “vocational,” how 
near to our business and bosoms it all brings the soul which 
we used to put off into the distant future and which so 
often looked shadowy and unreal to us! Surely a Psyche 
who has enlarged our incomes and gained for herself such 
undoubted standing in the world of affairs ought not to 
be denied. 

But why, after all, one sometimes wonders, should 
science do this thing, and adopt as a symbol a personality 
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so intangible and illusive? What has Psyche to do with 


Science, that Science should be so willing to be known by 
her name? The New Psychology by any other name would 
work as well, and have the added merit of consistency. 
There is no test of science which is not material; it is her 


boast that she deals only in objective fact; why then should 


she teach and prophesy under cover of what to her must 
ever be a subjective illusion? Manifestly it cannot be a 
case of wilful perversion: for science, whatever else may be 
said of her, is honest. She has never attempted to disguise 
her lack of spirituality; her materialism is frank and open. 

One can only surmise that science, though she seems 
so confident, was not as sure of herself as appeared, and 
was glad after all to carry over some suggestion of familiar 
helps in the great adventure to which she had committed 
herself. The Known is not so comforting and so sufficing 
after all that a touch of the Unknown and Possible does 
not go well with its most positive assertions. One likes 
Science the better for this one concession to sentiment, 
however he may question the fairness of the proceeding. 
It is probably no more unfair than the similar act of tres- 
pass on an alien territory which so-called Christian Science 
committed in its choice of a name. Whatever else Chris- 
tianity may or may not be, it is not science; and both 
religion and science ought by this time to be able to stand 
on their own feet without artificial support. 

So far there has been no claim that this misappropria- 
tion by religion has injured the cause of science. There 
is reason to fear, however, that the cause of religion may 
suffer from the claims which science has put forth in the 
name of psychology. The very word in its present use 
is confusing and misleading. Why not verbal accuracy 
as well as any other kind? If words, too, are facts, why 
not respect them and try to live up to their origin and 
history? Words have a way of reacting upon us when we 
juggle with them; to debase a great word is to blind the 
eyes of youth and to discredit the greater meanings which 
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it carried in the past. The mischief may be beyond recall 
now; and perhaps Psyche herself has already become so 
domesticated in the camps of her captors that she would 
no longer care to return to her groves and temples. It 
may be, too, that religion is stronger than we thought, and 
that it is possible for religion and science to go on in the 
future as they have gone in the past — exchanging empty 
compliments and patting each other playfully on the back 
without too serious consequences on either side. If only 
one could forget the well-attested fact that assault by 
indirection is always harder to meet than frontal attack. 

Of these two understudies of the goddess I am almost 
tempted to prefer that pathological deity, the therapeutic 
Psyche of Christian Science, although there is a shade too 
much of worldly prosperity mixed up with her heavenly 
perfections to make us wholly at rest in her presence. 
Even here, too, at times, we miss the note of eternity, 
and are reminded how difficult it is to keep our souls clear 
of our bodies, even when we prophesy. But at least she 
is engagingly free from guile; she never comes to us with 
a threat. Whatever we may think of her medicament, the 
catch-word by which she practises is certainly an arrestive 
and most needed challenge for our time. When she de- 
mands: 

*‘How are you thinking?” she does not, like the New 
Psychology, try to answer the question: she expects us 
to answer it ourselves to the betterment of our souls and 
bodies alike. 

It must be confessed, however, that the answer is not 
always easy. Most of us are not thinking at all. The 
nearest approach we ever make to it is to disguise our 
minds with an appearance of seriousness, and do a little 
worrying on our own account. Our mental processes have 
no vital relation to the life we are living. 


The late Elisha Mulford, in that helpful series of pamph- 
lets which was known as the White Cross Library, printed 
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at the top and bottom of each page the legend: “‘Thoughts 
are Things.” If thoughts are indeed things, it is evident 
that they are also often very uncomfortable things, which 
fact may account for our growing reluctance to be bur- 
dened with them. Seeing that our Puritan forbears did not 
really enjoy their souls, we are taking a lesson from them, 
and learning to carry our souls more lightly; which might 
meet all the requirements of the case, were it not for that 
still insistent demand of “How are you thinking?” which 
no one can wholly set aside with safety. To shift the 
burden of the world’s thinking, and eliminate the dis- 
ciplinary features of religion and education alike, is not 
only another way of destroying Psyche, but it is also an- 
other way of bringing destruction on ourselves. If one 
will and must think — and certainly at this late day it is 
difficult to wholly escape the infection, — if so be that one 
happens to be stranded in the world, with only a mind 
with which to meet its many perplexities and difficulties, 
the necessity for straight thinking would seem to be ap- 
parent. 

Straight thinking, however, need not make that other 
claim of the ponderability of thought or insist that mind 
is all there is. It is doubtful if even Psyche at her best 
estate would have gone as far as this; while one can be 
sure that hers was not the notion that nothing is sacred 
from her “penetration,” peaceful or otherwise. In the 
modern Psyche, there are many things to like and be 
thankful for, and in time the most unsympathetic among 
us may learn to accommodate himself to her ways. There 
is one wish, however, which will not down — it goes deeper 
than a mere matter of taste, although it is that also— 
that she should refrain from invading territory which is 
not properly her own, and that for our sakes and hers she 
should duly restrain her curiosity. We prefer to be her 
friends, and not her prey. 

We would enjoy whatever comfort there may be in the 
conviction of “man’s unconquerable mind”; but it might 
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be well to remember that man’s all conquering mind may 
easily take itself too seriously, and may go too far. There 
are some things which even man was not intended to 
conquer, some things which every conqueror is bound to 
respect. Even the defeated have secrets and sacrednesses 
which should not be violated. A wise Psyche, be she 
never so uncannily efficient, will occasionally remind 
herself of Austin Dobson’s “Gentleman of the Old School,” 
who 
Never troubled his repose 
With fruitless prying. 

Nor can we forget our own sense of security and repose of 
mind, which left us when Psyche lost her shyness, and in- 
truded where she once had to be invited. Let but the 
door-bell ring, and who can any longer feel safe, even in his 
peaceful home or office? He may be admitting only some 
New Psychologist in disguise, who before he knows it will 
have him enmeshed in the web of a too intimate knowl- 
edge of his mental processes, directing him with deadly 
certainty to ends he does not foresee or would not will- 
ingly have. To “shop” was once a pleasant adventure; 
it has now become a fearsome risk, which only the most 
competent are fitted to take. The simple wiles of the 
ordinary uninitiated salesman might perhaps be met, but 
who of us is equal to the salesman psychologically trained, 
who would exploit us for his own or his employer’s benefit? 

These illustrations of the doubtful blessings of Thought, 
suggest what we have to face in the future which Science 
with fatal competency is preparing for us. ‘‘How are you 
thinking?” indeed! Rather is it a question of how some- 
one else is thinking, and of what is likely to happen to us in 
consequence. The perils of present existence are‘ not all 
of our own making. Even the schools are undermining 
our old securities, and only they can enable us to safely 
thread our way among the snares and pitfalls which the 
new knowledge has set for our feet. If only in self-defense, 
we shall all have to become New Psychologists. If there 
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ever was a case where homeopathic treatment was in- 
dicated, it is here. 

Poor as the resource may be, it is at present as near as 
we can hope to come to a restoration of Psyche. The 
new Science of Psycho-analysis promises little here, and 
Psycho-synthesis does not yet exist. Even Science herself 
is vaguely dissatisfied, as if she had done her work only 
too well, and already looked back longingly to a discred- 
ited past. One by one her leading representatives are 
going over to the camp of the spiritualists, and lending 
themselves to Psychical Research. Up to the present 
moment no materialization has quite recompensed us for 
the loss of Psyche, but it shows how hard it is to wholly 
do without her. Even Science is finding out that it can- 
not live by bread alone. 





THE DUTY OF SELF DEVELOPMENT 
A STORY 


ENRY ROGER MASON sat at the dinner table, 
regarding with slightly elevated eyebrows the 
vacant chair opposite him. The winter wind blew gustily 
against the windows, but Mason failed to notice it. The 
vacant chair was pusht back, and the napkin lay un- 
folded upon the table, beside the slowly melting ice. 
Robbins, the butler, moving noiselessly and with immobile 
countenance, placed a demi-tasse before Mason. Robbins 
also poured some Chartreuse into the tiny glass at Mason’s 
left hand. Then the butler moved, still noiselessly, to the 
pantry door and disappeared, the swinging door closing 
behind him. Somewhere outside the room, chimes 
sounded, as if at a considerable distance. It was eight 
o’clock. 

Mason sipped his coffee. Each movement of his body, 
his arm, his lips seemed to exemplify the principle of the 
elimination of unnecessary motions. Methodically he 
moved to the sideboard for a cigar. Yes, after all, Robbins 
had forgotten to pass the box of cigars to Mason! At this 
very moment, Robbins reéntered the room, noiselessly, 
saw Mason at the sideboard, and withdrew. But there 
was an instant’s flash of understanding in the eyes of the 
two men. Robbins had been in the family — let’s see, 
ten, or perhaps twelve years. 

Mason lighted his cigar, stood by the sideboard, and 
regarded the two vacant places at the table. He lookt 
at the candles on the table, flickering a bit. One of them 
suddenly puffed, and went out. Mason took his cigar 
from his lips, and his eyebrows closed slightly, over 
his eyes. A lightning-like glance shot toward the door, 
through which his wife had but recently gone. He found 
that he was holding his gold match-case in his left hand. 

82 
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Alice had given it to him on his birthday, the one after 
their son Roger was born. Tiffany had made the case and 
engraved the monogram. Mason laid the match-case 
down upon the sideboard. It was the first article that 
had come from her to divest himself of. There would be 
many others, that she had given to him, others to put 
away. These studs in his shirt; the cuff links. He had 
no interest in them any longer. He had in his room 
a half-dozen sets of links of his own choosing. 

Yes, for them both the “Day” had unquestionably 
come. The dinner tonight had given no previous warning 
that it was to be the last in a series stretching through 
twenty-five years. No, twenty-six. He was forty-eight 
last November, and they had married at twenty-one. 

And tonight was the night. Mason drummed upon the 
sideboard, softly, with the fingers of his left hand, and kept 
looking at the two chairs. Some way, they seemed to be 
the only things in the room he saw. Although, once in a 
while, he looked at a full-length painting of her, hanging 
upon the side wall. On the other wall was a similar one 
of him. That had been a queer, and disagreeable, fancy 
of hers, to have them hanging in the dining room. “So 
that when we grow old, we will always have our youth 
still with us!” So she had said — more than once. Mason 
had no interest whatsoever in growing old, or in being re- 
minded of it every night at dinner. That was one reason 
why he had insisted upon a breakfast room in the house. 

Mason wondered where Robbins stood in this affair. 
Not that Mason had any doubt, of course, but Robbins 
had been with them so long — and was the only one who 
knew. Robbins had always spoken so reverently of 
Alice. Yes, Mason would take Robbins with him. 

Take? That indicated to Mason that he would be the 
one to leave the house. Well, he had thought that 
through, long ago. He would deed this house in the New 
Jersey suburb to her. Temporarily he would put up at 
one of his clubs in the city — perhaps go South for a 
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couple of months. The War was over. He had been 
desperately busy, a dollar-a-year man, ever since May, 


1917, and had earned a rest. A couple of months of golf, in 


Florida. And free! He felt especially done up tonight. 


Only from the dollar-a-year work, though. 
Would she try to justify her side of the break, while he 
was away? He doubted it. More likely, she wouldn’t 


say a word. She was a thoroughbred, he thought with 
pride. All the Stantons since before the Revolution had 
been thoroughbreds. And-he frankly admired the way 
she had acted during these recent very trying years for 


them both — so far as their friends were concerned. The 


perfect wife — to all the outside world. Indeed, the whole 
thing had been excellently handled by them both, proving 
that an inevitable and impending break doesn’t have to 


be a regular melodrama. He lighted another cigar. 
This thing had been coming definitely, for more than 


three years. It was two years, nearly, since he had quietly 
suggested to her— on another evening like this — that 
she might go to Reno. He wouidn’t contest anything. 


He knew he had been decent about it. He didn’t want to 


remarry. Nor did he have an attachment, outside the 
law, down town, as some men he knew did. If she wanted 
to remarry, she should have the chance. But she had 


said that for the sake of Roger, she would do nothing 


then. The War was on them. Roger must not carry 
from Plattsburg to France this tragedy — she had called 
it a “‘tragedy.”’ 

Mason had agreed, with a smile. She had kissed him, 


that night, because at times she lost control of herself. 


Since then, they had lived in a kind of fairly comfortable 
neutrality. It had become so customary that he had 
ceased to think much about it. This business at Washing- 


ton kept him there for more than half the time. And she 
had plunged into a lot of war work, the kinds that women 


do. It wasn’t anything with a uniform. That was one 
thing they were agreed upon, in their own war work. No 
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uniform. Roger wore the khaki for them — and was a 
captain. Indeed, when they conversed, it was more often 


than not about Roger. He was neutral ground for both. 


Both carried Roger in their hearts, in their own ways. 
Robbins pusht the door to the butler’s pantry noise- 

lessly open, and withdrew. But Mason understood. 

Robbins wanted to clear the table, with Hawkins. So 


Mason past into his den, a remarkably systematic room, 
just behind the dining room, and built out over the 
back yard. He sat down at the huge center flat-topped 
desk, an invitation to any student or desk-worker. 


This was Mason’s fireside. He would mightily hate to 


give up this special room. Here was where his History 
of Manhattan Island had had its beginning and had devel- 
oped. He past his fingers over a pile of manuscript. 


In those pages were people never yet known to present- 


day citizens. People with whom he, Mason, had lived 


through weeks and months, as he brought them out of 
musty, forgotten, and often tattered documents. They 
were real to him — even more so than many of his business 


associates, with whom he luncht at his down-town club. 


More! He was in part giving them life! They were his 
creations! He walkt with them through the paths of 
old Manhattan, while, daytimes, he actually played the 


Wall Street game, and made money so remarkably that 


he was known on the Street as “Lucky Mason.” 

And a part of the impossible that was culminating to- 
night was that Alice hated it all— for some reason. So 
she went to many things, evenings, and those were the 


times when he made most progress, often not going up to 


his rooms till toward two or three in the morning. Yes, it 
was a wonderful den, but he would have to give it up. 
He was glad, and also rather proud, that there wouldn’t 


be any nasty circumstance connected with this divorce 
or separation. No court business, with sealed papers, 


and big type in the yellow papers. Both he and Alice 
would say, with perfect honesty: ‘“Incompatibility.”’ 
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As a matter of fact, a good many more people, if they were 
as brave about it as Alice and he, would be doing the same 


thing. He thought of the Archers, who were not brave, 


and he pitied them. 
He had done everything he could think of for Alice. 
She had her very generous separate allowance, added to 


her own income. Whatever she seemed to want, in 


clothes, or jewelry, or vacations, he always provided for 


her. She could absolutely go her own way. He would be 
the last one to interfere in a single plan of hers, for herself. 
He had done his part really far more than most of the 


men he knew had done theirs. He had made a lot of 


money. He belonged to his two clubs in the little town — 
to several other clubs in New York — besides having a 
shooting box in the Adirondacks. Often they went up to 
Newport or Bar Harbor in the summer. And not once 
had he allowed a suspicion to cross his mind as to her 
misuse of the freedom he gave to her. 

He relighted his cigar. And yet, while he had con- 
sistently pursued this policy of the broadest liberality 
toward her, she had, with the years, grown petty-minded, 
demanding more and more of his attention, everlastingly 
suggesting innovations in their lives, urging him to get 
more into public life, asking him to give up his evenings, 
suggesting things for him to do, and even forcing him by 
her manner to do inconsequential things, when, as it was, 
he had too little time for his History of Manhattan Island. 

He had summed it up a thousand times. It wasn’t any 
one thing, or any one time, that made her an impossibility. 
It was cumulative. He had a right to his time — but she 
was constantly crossing his path with her own lines of 
living. She simply didn’t and wouldn’t understand the 
strain he worked under, daytimes. He wanted to do 
nights what he liked best. And, moreover, she never 
seemed to see that in this History he was erecting a monu- 
ment to — not himself — but to her and Roger. 


No, he had done what he could. He had kept all 
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scandal out of his life. He was willing that “‘incompatibil- 
ity” should cover the case. His own friends would under- 


stand. He had been pretty white about it all. They would 
put two and two together. 


The door opened, and she came in. She had changed 
her gown, and was dressed for the street, even to hat and 


coat and veil. His first thought was that she looked every 
inch his wife. His second feeling was one of shock. 
Somehow, he had anticipated a long discussion — terms, 
in a sense. But, going just like this— The thing was 
happening very quickly. 

He rose, drew from the side of the room a chair, and 
placed it for her. She had often spoken of this habitual 
attention, even a quarter of a century ago. 

“Thank you, Henry!” Her voice was low-toned, 
quiet, and mellow. There was not a quiver in it. 

“T’m going over to Douglass and Margaret’s tonight,” 
she continued. “I telephoned to her — and Peter will 
be here with the car in a moment.” Her hands were in 
her lap. Mason admired her grit. She was like a woman 
calling for a moment in a down-town office, on a matter 
of business. It would be hard to find her equal. One 
hand went to her face, for an instant. An unconscious 
gesture, one he had loved, before they were married. 

She was waiting for him to speak. 

“T don’t know that there’s anything to say, Alice. 
We’ve both been coming up inevitably to this thing for 
years. It’s a pity, but we’re wise. I want you to come 
back here after I’ve gone. 

“Gone!” The hands clasped each other, convulsively. 

Mason smiled, collectedly. Almost as though amused. 
“Oh, nothing of that sort. I appreciate your concern.” 
The hands unclasped. ‘I’m deeding the house to you, 
Alice. Arbuckle will take care of all that, and your 
allowance of course will go on —” 

“No allowance! No!” Her voice rose somewhat. She 
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rested one hand on the desk. “John, I’ve enough from 
my own income to get along with. I shall take nothing 
more from you, of course, except a few things from — 
our first years — and those Dora has packed.” 

She paused. It was some time before she continued. 
Mason was outwardly calm, but this was a different 
Alice. A new situation. So detached. Detachment was 
what he sought, but this felt a bit queer, and uncanny. 
For the first time, his wife — the mother of Roger — was 
speaking to him as to an acquaintance. Somehow or 
other, she kept suggesting to him, in voice and figure, and 
that little gesture of the hand, the Alice of twenty-five 
years ago. The veil had much to do with that, of course, 
and the subdued light. The hat, too, that covered the 
graying hair. 

She rose. “John, I’m not even going to say good-by. I 
have dreaded this night worse than death — much. It is 
here. It shall be as brief as possible. I don’t need to 
tell you that your reputation will always be sacred with 
me — you, the father of Roger.” 

He raised his hand in protest. Somehow, she was like a 
woman in an office down-town, talking to a lawyer. This 
den of his seemed rather office-like. Something had gone 
out of it. 

“John, I must say one thing to you. It is awful to say. 
But I don’t believe you should go through life without 
knowing it. But first, about myself. I have always been 
weak, feeble, unhelpful to you. But, John, I have tried — 
tried — twenty-six years. I just couldn’t be what you 
wanted. So, forgive me for what I couldn’t be.” 

Mason was touched. He had such a curious feeling. 
This was Alice, and yet it wasn’t his wife! 

“But, John, this is what I must say. I owe it to myself. 
If I have failed to fill your life, you have destroyed mine.” 

“Destroyed?” he said. He put into it just the right 
amount of conciliatory sympathy, much as one speaks to a 
child. 
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“T have had twenty years to learn that word, John,” 
she said, evenly. “You have been a criminal, John, a 
worse criminal, I believe, than the burglar you caught in 
this room one night. You are a wrecker by nature, John. 
I don’t believe you ever knew it. You have lived what 
you call a successful life, and there isn’t a man or woman 
probably except me, and two other persons, who wouldn’t 
say you had arrived, and were a made man. I can tell 
you in one sentence what you have done. You have built 
up just your own life, but at the expense of the weaker 
person. You have failed to live the life of the other fellow, 
along with yours. You have never been a chum or a 
friend. You have forgotten what love is, except of 
yourself, though you don’t know it. 

“Do you remember the night when Mr. — what was his 
name? — came here, after he had been ruined on the 
street? You told me that night that it was part of the 
Wall Street game, and that you were sorry that I had seen 
a man who couldn’t be a good sport and take his medicine. 
No, you have deliberately built up just your own life, and 
you point to it with pride. And only two souls in the 
world, besides you and me, know that you would not 
hesitate to kill any one in your way. There are so many 
ways to kill.” She paused. 

“You said that there are two others who — know, was 
your word. Who are they?” 

“Robbins is one. Robbins is now in the butler’s pan- 
try, with tears rolling down his cheeks. That man has 
prayed nightly, on his knees, John, for you and me, for 
years. He saw me coming down stairs a few minutes ago, 
and he told me then, sobbing, when he saw what I was 
going todo. He says he must come with me. He told me 
that you had been his hero—a long time — his model, 
so to speak, till he discovered you. You’ve killed some- 
thing in him, too. He said to me tonight that he’d almost 
rather be dead than see this night. We’ve been his home 
and family to him.” 
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“Robbins is going with you?” Mason repeated the 
words thoughtfully. He was making adjustments. First, 
his wife. Then Robbins. 

“Who is the second — person who — knows, as you put 
it?” 

“This is the hardest thing to tell you. Roger!” 

“Roger!” Mason’s exclamation was not modulated, 
this time. It was the cry of a father. Then the man 
spoke, before he thought. ‘‘ You have poisoned his mind!” 

“John!” The anguish in the woman’s voice recalled 
Mason to himself. 

‘I beg your pardon, Alice. I didn’t mean that!” 

“‘T have two letters, John, from Roger, in my suit case. 
One was written from Plattsburg. I had never once 
spoken of you to him save as a wife and mother should. 
But he wrote me that he had had to go away — from 
you — as well as into the army for the love of his country. 
Roger saw you clearly, as the refinement of selfishness. 
He went away, partly because if he had stayed longer 
here, he would have said and done things that a son ought 
not to say and do. 

“*T have one recent letter from him from overseas. He 
speaks about the great fundamental virtues of the trenches, 
the comradeship, the sacrifice of life itself for your buddy, 
if necessary. The elimination of self-seeking, of merciless 
individualism, over there, among our boys. And he wrote 
me that what he had said in the letter from Plattsburg, he 
meant even more now. He said: ‘The greatest thing in 
the world for Father would be six months in the trenches. 
Here are the real values in life.’ So I know that Roger 
will come with me, when he comes back. But he will 
make his own choice.” 

Her voice fell away. For the first time, it trembled. 
The hand of Mason that reacht into the desk for a 
cigarette was shaking a bit. Things, never before pre- 
sented to his thought, were being bluntly said. 

“You are not leaving me much, Alice.” 
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“You haven’t left yourself much, John. For ten years 
I have skilled myself not to notice the things that were my 
despair. I forced myself to invest you with imaginary 
qualities of comradeship, chumship, guardianship. When 
you threw me on my own resources, and were merciless 
while you thought you were simply working out a philos- 
ophy of living, I kept clutching at the figment of the hus- 
band I had dreamed you would be. But the time came — 

“Now, John, you must build your life without us, 
Robbins, Roger and me. God grant that you can do it. 
You have your History, your clubs, your business. I 
have nothing — except Roger — and old Robbins. That’s 
the division of our possessions tonight, John. And now, 
good-by.” 

Husband and wife stood facing each other. There was 
nothing more to say, yet she did not go. Her eyes past 
the room in review, and rested upon the manuscript. 
Mason did not take his eyes from his wife. He had always 
admired the fellow who stood up against him, who fought 
him in business. Alice had turned into an antagonist. 
At this moment he was closer to her in thought than he 
had been for years. The most paradoxical thought 
flasht across his mind: ‘‘ Why didn’t she fight me sooner?” 

Alice turned to go, but paused on the way to the door. 
For there sounded out, suddenly and in considerable 
volume, a song, sung by many voices. The singing came 
from the street. It was the song of the long, long trail. 
Every word was distinct, even through the several rooms 
that separated the den from the street. Why were so 
many persons singing? 

As the words sounded out, Alice claspt her hands 
involuntarily, as if in prayer. Music was dear to her. 
Singing was to her an intimate form of self-expression. 
But she had sung little in recent years. She turned 
toward Mason. 

“What can it be? And just on this evening!” Alice 
half whispered the question. 
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Robbins knockt at the door, and entered. He spoke. 
“The lawn is full of people. They are singing to Mr. 
Roger’s service flag, in the music room window. A gentle- 
man has come to the door, and asks Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
to come to the window.” Robbins waited for the answer. 

“We'll come, gladly, Robbins. Please tell the gentle- 
man.” It was Alice who spoke. Robbins left the room. 
“It is a beautiful thought,” said Alice, as though speaking 
to herself. She hurried through the dining room. She had 
not askt Mason. Again he admired her. He followed. 

Alice opened the window. She raised her veil, to see 
better, but she could not distinguish the faces below. She 
felt that her husband was standing beside her, a bit back 
from the window. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Mason!” She recognized the 
voice of Mr. Archer, their neighbor, who had two sons 
over there. “The neighborhood is taking this evening to 
sing before all the houses in these three blocks, where 
there are service flags. It’s a community sing. We’re 
remembering the boys over there. We’re singing to them. 
Singing the songs they sing. They deserve it. We want 
you and Mr. Mason to come and sing before the other 
houses. Over in the trenches the boys have all workt 
together, and for each other. Let’s do some of the same 
thing here. We’re going to sing once more, now. Please 
join us after that. 

They sang again, to the tune of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic: 


“Our sons have gone to battle, in the lands across the sea, 
With the wrath of consecration, they have fought for liberty, 
They have saved the world from horror, and have died to make 
man free, 
Their souls go marching on: 
Glory, glory halleluia 
Their souls go marching on! 


“They are coming now among us, from the lands across the sea, 
They are marching now among us, on their way to you and me, 
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They are sitting by their firesides, from the mountain to the sea, 
Their fame goes marching on. 

Glory, glory halleluia, 

Their fame goes marching on.” 


In Alice’s eyes the tears started. Her neighbors, her un- 
known neighbors, had singled out Roger, and other men in 
khaki and blue. It was a kind of commemorative service. 
And how strong and resonant was the singing! What a 
wonderful idea! There must be many men in the group. 

The shadowy throng started to move eastward. A 
voice rang out. “ Philip Winslow next!” 

Alice turned to her husband. “I’m going with them, 
John. Don’t you want to come — for such a good cause?” 

Mason knew instantly that he and Alice stood at a 
crisis. She had yielded, to a certain extent. She had 
been swept away by an emotion. She had suggested a 
further joint action. She asked him to do something with 
her. If he went, it would mean, most likely — No, the 
thing had gone too far to change, now. 

“Thank you, no!” he answered. “It’s a pretty bit of 
sentiment, this singing, but it doesn’t particularly appeal 
tome. The war is over. Let’s not keep it up. The men 
are coming home. Why fan up this sentiment? It was 
useful during the war, but it isn’t needed, now.” 

“John!” Her tone was incisive, but at the same time 
sad. “The service of neighbor to neighbor doesn’t stop 
with the end of a war. It’s never over! Here are neigh- 
bors, all doing something together, for each other. Can’t 
you see? Why —oh, why must you be so blind? It’s 
just these intangible, these imponderable things, that 
make life possible, and bearable. These things that are 
done for the love of man. Can’t you even honor your own 
son, in honoring others?” 

She had gone. Mason went back to his den. Auto- 
matically he sat down at his desk. Automatically, his 
hand reacht forth to bring some of his manuscript closer, 
where he might work on it. He wanted to prove to him- 
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self that he was superior to all buffetings, even in such a 
crisis as tonight. “The strongest man in the world is the 
man who stands alone!” He remembered having read 
that sentence somewhere. He chose from among a half- 
dozen fountain pens one with a very fine point, and re- 
sumed the reading of the proof of Chapter Six, beginning 


half way down Galley 19. 
But Robbins knockt gently at the door. ‘“There’s a 


gentleman calling, sir, to see you. He says he is Lieuten- 
ant Dexter, from Mr. Roger’s company. He says to 
tell you, sir, that he has just returned from France, and 
must see you at once.”’ 

The pen hung poised over the proof. Mason thought 
quickly, in business. Now, like a flash of lightning, a 


possibility struck Mason’s mind! Roger! Mason fought 
against the overwhelming thought. He looked at Robbins. 


Robbins spoke. It was very unusual for him to speak 
of his own accord. “I’m afraid, sir— terribly afraid. 
The way he lookt, sir —” 


Alice came up the steps to her husband’s home. Peter 


was still in front of the house with the car. She had told 


him she would be but a few moments. 
Robbins opened the door. She told him how wonderful 
it had all been. Robbins had a nephew over there. Alice 


and he had often talked about their boys. But tonight the 
old man’s lips quivered violently. He started to speak. 


He motioned her to the music room. 
Alice was startled. Had, after all, something happened 
to her — her husband? She hurried through the portiéres. 


In the room were Mason and a young officer. They were 


standing. She waited for Mason to introduce this officer 

to her. But he didn’t. His face was almost contorted, 

with an emotion that she had never seen upon it. 
“Alice,” he said — and the tone was one that she had 


not heard for years. “Alice, we have—bad news — 
Roger is — is —” 
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She knew. She tried to meet the shock, as it prest 
in upon her. “Wait just a moment, please!” She sat 
down. The men watcht her. Mason came to her side. 
He placed a hand upon her shoulder. The officer was 
suffering. She stared at a point in the wall. There was a 
small picture there — some painting. 

“Ts he dead?”? The question was askt so evenly that 
Mason was surprised. Mason’s eyes askt the officer to 
answer, 

“We very much fear so— Mrs. Mason. Officially, he 
was reported missing on the field of battle — on Novem- 
ber roth, the day before the armistice. But won’t you 
let me come tomorrow, and tell you what I have told 
Mr. Mason? You will be more proud than ever of Roger. 
Tonight I have simply come directly here, to tell you of 
Roger, and to bring a number of things that Roger wanted 
brought to you and Mr. Mason — in case — You know 


we fellows always left our most precious things and mes- 


sages that way, back of the lines. 
“Let me say, Mrs. Mason, that there is just a bit of 


hope. We didn’t find Roger’s body. But, on the other 


hand, — it was a terrible day, and many of our boys 


were — not easy to recognize afterwards.” 
Still she sat, motionless. She gave the impression of 
listening, listening, so long as he would speak. She said: 


“Tt is so good of you to come tous, Did you land in New 
York, today?” 


“No. Two days ago, in Norfolk.” 
Mason spoke. ‘‘ You came to New York, and then out 


here? Just for this? But you live near here?” 
“No, sir, I live in Mississippi. But don’t think for an 


instant about that. You know what Roger would have 
done, sir, for me. And I’d just got to tell you that Roger 
went West because he cared more to help a lot of his boys 


in his company than to play safe, as he might have done, 
that day. He died, sir, for others — absolutely. Every- 


one loved him, everyone admired him, from the start. 
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He was a kind of father to his whole company, in spite of 


the boy he was.” 


Alice rose. She extended her hand to the lieutenant. 
“Please stay with us, tonight. It will so help me to feel 
you are under this — roof. ‘Tomorrow you can tell me so 
much that I want to hear. I can’t — tonight.” 


In the music room, there was silence after the lieutenant 


had gone, save for the sobbing of Alice. She sat in a chair, 
by the window, and behind the lowered shade. Before 
her was the service flag of Roger. Beside her sat her 
husband; he stared fixedly into vacancy. His right hand 


held his wife’s hand firmly in his. 


The chimes in the hall sounded seven o’clock. Through 
the lowered shades of the windows in the den, the first 
morning light began to penetrate. The single bulb on the 


furtherwall, shaded by a reddish hood, gave but a dim glow. 


On the large couch Alice lay, covered with a Navajo 
blanket, the reminder of one of Mason’s western trips. 
She had not wanted to go to her bedroom again. “I can’t 
leave this house — Roger’s home — tonight, John. Please 


keep me somewhere.” She had spoken as one asking a 
favor, in an emergency. Somehow, the request had cut 
him to the quick. But he had said nothing, save that he 
was glad she felt as she did. 

He had tuckt her in, upon the couch. He sat down 
beside her. He placed his hand so that it would be very 
near hers. After a time, between the spasmodic sobbing 
that she could not check, they talked of Roger. 

Toward two o’clock, she had said, suddenly: “I want 
the package that Lieutenant Dexter brought.” Mason 
had unwrapt it. It seemed to tear his heart wide open, 


as he saw his wife lift out from the simple cardboard box 
his own son’s watch, a diary, a locket, and then two 
letters, one of which she handed to him. He turned on the 
center chandelier. 

He had read his son’s letter to him — but in a wholly 
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new attitude of mind. He remembered, as though it had 


been burnt in upon his mind, the words of Alice, but a 


few hours before. “Roger saw! He left this house, be- 
cause if he had stayed, he would have said things, and done 
things, that a son ought not to say or do.”’ 

Roger had written to his father a very business-like 


farewell letter. He would be all that a father wanted a 


courageous, loyal son to be. The father need have no 
fear that he would not hold the name of Mason high. One 
sentence stood out, through the night, and kept returning 
to Mason’s memory: “If you have loved me, and if I 


don’t come back to you both, treasure my mother, cease- 


lessly, the most wonderful woman that God could have 
given to us.” 

Alice had not shown him her son’s letter. It had, in 
some way, seemed to still her grief. Finally she fell into a 


troubled sleep, clasping her letter tightly. 
And there, in that den, Mason had past the night, 


seated at times at his desk, and at times beside his wife. 
He came back, and back, to take her free hand. He 


listened to her breathing. He felt the pain when her 


features twitched. Once she wanted some water, and he 
went into the butler’s pantry and drew it, good and cold, 
from the faucet. She thankt him, with a little smile. 

It was seven o’clock now. For more than three hours 
he had been reviewing, for the first time in his life, the 
years of his union with Alice. That is, trying to see both 
sides. Year by year, and almost month by month, he 
had tried to relive the past. He sunk himself deep into 
recollections of the earliest years of their marriage. One 
question he applied to each event, as a test: “Did I do this 
for us both, or for myself alone?” 

As the hours past, one by one, in this night of mourn- 
ing, a new world seemed gradually to reveal itself to him. 
With an inevitability that was at first uncomfortable, then 
alarming, and then finally filling him with a sense of de- 
spair and actual mental nausea, he faced for the first time 
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this fine career of his, that he had placed upon a pedestal, 
and had pronounced good. He found himself like a man 
in a trap, the trap of past facts. Wherever he turned, he 
saw a career that he had inevitably directed into those 
channels that would bring satisfaction to him. If Alice 
was thereby accommodated, or Roger, well and good, but 
if not, he did what he wanted to, and always he had found 
good reasons for the deed. 

He had been so subtle about it all. Like a delicate 
poison, that makes progress in the human mind by im- 
perceptible degrees. A progress that no outsider sees. He 
went back again over certain years. He askt himself 
what he could have done that would have made him a 
chum of Alice, or of Roger. It was not hard to see, now! 
He couldn’t find one salient event of all the years that 
couldn’t have been easily turned so as to unite them in 
comradeship. The outstanding fact was that, through the 
years, he had given attention to their lives only subordi- 
nately. And he had excused his culpability by calling it 
giving complete freedom of action to his wife and his son. 

And now Roger had gone, forever! When this central 
fact surged in on him, along toward morning, it wrung 
from him the cry: “Oh, my God!” For he saw now the 
years that could have stretcht before the son and the 
father. It would not have been too late. 

He caught his wife’s lips moving, in words. He wouldn’t 
pry into her intimate hours of sleep, but the words were 
audible. “Roger wouldn’t run away. Roger stayed to 
help the other boys. I was running away. I wouldn’t 
stay. Roger —” 

It was getting harder and harder for Mason to bear. 
Alice was shifting upon herself, now, the blame once more. 
She had dropped the load, only to pick it up again. 

Then Mason did, wholly unexpectedly to himself, some- 
thing that he had never done before, since he was a boy. 
He went down upon his knees, before his sleeping wife. 
Emotions were racking him, yet the physical body could 
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not easily give vent to them, for years and years of con- 
trol had hardened the muscles of emotion. 

He acknowledged God. He askt for a chance. He 
formed his billowing thoughts into a kind of halting prayer. 
He stated his findings. He askt for light and strength. 
It would be hard to change. He would make mistakes. 
But, never again would he be a murderer of souls. If 
there was a life beyond, would Roger guide him to be a 
father such as Roger wanted him to be, a husband who 
might atone to Alice for twenty years of neglect and — 
yes, torture! 

He must have fallen asleep thus, for he woke suddenly, 
to find Alice looking at him with a strange expression. She 
said nothing, but her hand rested upon his head. But he 
spoke: 

“Alice, don’t go away. I need you. Give me time, and 
help me. You are so wise. I can see now partly. I want 
to see, fully. I’ve lived one life. I want to live another — 
before it is too late. Roger —” 

The wife raised herself upon the couch. She seemed to 
draw the man up to her. She placed her hands upon the 
sides of his face, and drew him to her. She kissed him 
upon the forehead. 

“T won’t go, John. I won’t run away. We have a way 
to go, together. Roger leads. We are not old. Many 
years are before us. I have tried to think it out. Can’t we 
try to make our lives a kind of — monument, to Roger?” 

Mason drew his wife’s hand to his lips. Slowly he raised 
his eyes. He seemed to try to find words. “ You — under- 
stand. You’ve always — understood!” 

“John!” Alice spoke in a whisper. ‘‘Suppose it turns 
out — supposing Roger is not — gone, but a prisoner! 
God may mean — in just this way — to get you and me 
ready — for his homecoming!” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘We can help each other — help each 
other wait, and hope.” 


O. F. Lewis. 





FEDERAL INCORPORATION AS A REMEDY 


HE Civil War saved the United States as a nation. 
Many of us hope that the recent war may teach 
us to think and act nationally. Among the fields in which 
such a development would be most desirable, none is more 
conspicuous than that concerned with the incorporation 
of business enterprises. Here we have relied upon state 
action long after the corporations concerned have ceased 
to be merely local in the scope of their operations. Here 
the need of a rigid policy of national supervision and con- 
trol is attested by the evils that have developed, and con- 
firmed by the experience of other countries. Moreover it 
is already clear that the Federal government will have to 
look largely to taxes on the incomes and excess profits 
of corporations for the huge revenues made necessary by 
the war. Had the plan of national incorporation and 
national regulation advocated in this article been adopted 
before the war, the framing of these taxes, which caused 
so much controversy and delay, would have been com- 
paratively easy. We cannot now correct the omissions of 
the past, but this is an added reason why steps should at 
once be taken to bring American corporations squarely 
under Federal control through Federal incorporation as a 
vitally important reconstruction measure. 

Under the Federal constitution Congress has control 
over banking and interstate and foreign commerce. It 
has made use of its control over banking to create the 
National Banking System. It has not, however, required 
banking corporations to incorporate under Federal law 
as a condition to carrying on the banking business nor 
even as a condition to membership in the recently created 
Federal Reserve System. As regards interstate and for- 
eign commerce it has not even enacted a Federal incor- 
poration law to permit national incorporation, although 

100 
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it has created a few Federal corporations by special 
statutes. As a consequence of this negative policy, vir- 
tually the whole task of creating and regulating corpora- 
tions has devolved upon the states. A few facts will show 
how large this task has become, and how unsatisfactory 
has been its performance. 

Owing partly to the looseness of the corporation laws 
of many of the states, a larger and larger proportion of 
American business has come to be carried on as corporate 
enterprise. This is not primarily because of the advan- 
tages incorporation offers as a means of drawing together 
large aggregates of capital. A study of current reports 
in regard to the companies chartered by different states 
shows rather a predominance of small companies. For 
example: of the 206 corporations created by the state of 
Delaware in February, 1918, 93, or nearly one-half, had 
nominal capitals of only $100,000 or less each; and twelve, 
nominal capitals of $10,000 or less. Of twenty-four cor- 
porations created by the stateof New York ona recent day, 
picked out at random, nineteen or more than three-fourths 
were found to have capitals of only $50,000 or less, and 
twelve, or one-half, capitals of only $15,000 or less. It 
was clearly not the necessity of incorporating to secure 
the capital required that caused these twelve little en- 
terprises to secure charters. Some of them may have 
incorporated to take in subordinates or to gain perma- 
nency of existence. Making full allowance for these fac- 
tors, however, it will hardly be questioned that the prin- 
cipal motive that led to these incorporations was the desire 
to secure the immunity from personal liability, which the 
charters conferred, coupled with the very modest fee 
charged for this privilege. As a result of the pernicious 
competition on the part of several of the states to secure 
revenue by selling charters of incorporation, incorpora- 
tion laws have been so framed that the business man may 
now acquire important privileges by incorporating, while 
assuming few or no additional obligations beyond the pay- 
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ment of the nominal incorporation fee. Here we have the 
explanation of the fact that American business has be- 
come corporate business as has that of no other country. 
Practically the whole field of transportation, in which, 
according to the Census estimate for 1912, some fourteen 
per cent of our national wealth was invested, is controlled 
by corporations. From controlling some 65 per cent of 
the value of the products turned out by our manufactur- 
ing industries in 1899, corporations had come to control 
79 per cent in 1909. The proportion of mineral products 
credited to corporations in the same year was 9I per cent. 
According to the returns of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1912 there were in the country in that year 
288,352 corporations of all classes. These reported ag- 
gregate capital, including $32,000,000,000 bonded in- 
debtedness, of #92,000,000,000 which was just about one- 
half of the estimated total wealth of the country in that 
year. Some of these corporations are, of course, engaged 
in purely local enterprises, but the great majority of them 
were engaged in businesses that transcended state lines. 
Surely when half the wealth of the country is controlled 
by corporations, and the majority of these are national in 
the scope of their operations, it is time to consider seriously 
a national incorporation policy. 

The argument for national incorporation, based on the 
dominant position corporations have attained in our 
national business life, is strongly reinforced by a study of 
the way in which state incorporation may now be acquired. 
In 1889 New Jersey altered her corporation laws to permit 
the holding company. By this opportune change she soon 
acquired for herself the distinction of being the recognized 
‘mother of the trust” of the succeding years. One hun- 
dred and seventy of the three hundred and eighteen 
largest industrial combinations in existence January 1, 
1904, had New Jersey charters. The large revenues New 
Jersey was able to secure through selling charters to trust 
organizers, caused other states to engage in the same busi- 
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ness. Maine, Delaware, North Carolina, and South 
Dakota have become conspicuous competitors for this 
business, and the relaxation of their laws, and the lowering 
of their fees, have forced more conservative states like 
Massachusetts and New York to follow their example. 
As a consequence, incorporation, from being regarded as a 
privilege entailing commensurate responsibilities, has 
come to be looked upon as a right, comparable with the 
right to cross a toll bridge on the payment of a fee. The 
privilege of limited liability has been extended freely to 
anyone willing to pay for it, and without any adequate 
safeguards to protect creditors from its abuse or the public 
from losses due to unwise investment in shares of stock 
bearing on their face, with the sanction of a sovereign 
state, the declaration that their value is $100 each, al- 
though they may really be valueless. 

Convincing proof of the perverted use which some of 
our states regularly make of their right to incorporate 
business enterprises, may be secured by merely addressing 
an inquiry to the secretaries of state. In response to a 
request for information, the Secretary of State of Dela- 
ware sends an annotated version of the corporation law of 
that state. In addition he permits the name of the in- 
quirer to pass to a trust company which has offices in all 
the leading cities of the country as well as in Delaware. 
In the preface to the pamphlet sent by the state, the 
advantages of incorporating in Delaware are clearly set 
forth, and it is asserted that “no state has on its statute 
books more complete and liberal corporation laws than 
these.” ‘These advantages, as officially described, are: 

“Corporations may conduct business in this or any 
state or foreign country. 

‘Stockholders’ and Directors’ meetings may be held 
out of the State if desired. 

“Original stock and transfer ledgers may be kept out of 
the State, if duplicates of such books be kept at the prin- 
cipal office in this State. 
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“Stock fully paid up is non-assessable, and full paid non- 
assessable stock can be issued for property, labor and 
services. 

“No stock or bonds issued can be taxed by this state, 
when the same is owned by non-residents of this state or 
foreign corporations. 

“State tax is about one half of that under laws of other 
states, offering proper security to stockholders. 

“Delaware corporations may confer upon the holders 
of bonds or debentures the power to vote to the same 
extent and in the same manner as stockholders.” 

The corporation law of Delaware was deliberately 
amended in 1899 for the purpose of attracting business 
away from New Jersey. Its “advantages” are clearly 
thought of, even by state officials, not from the viewpoint 
of protecting the interests of the creditors or even of the 
shareholders in corporations, but from that of attracting 


promoters. 
The pamphlet sent by the trust company referred to 


sets forth at somewhat greater length the merits, from 
the point of view of incorporators, of the Delaware law. 
From the twenty-three advantages which it enumerates 
the following deserve particular emphasis: 

“Great latitude is allowed in the creation of classes of 


preferred stock. 
“Bonds may be issued to any amount and are not taxed 
and may have voting power if stated in charter. 


“The State requires no report upon the business condi- 


tion of a corporation. 
“The method of taxation, which bases the annual tax 


upon the stock authorized does not necessitate inquiry 
into or report upon the intimate affairs of the corporation. 


**Stockholders, officers and directors are not liable for 
corporate debts. 
“There are no restrictions as to the amount of indebted- 


ness that may be created, nor is the stockholders’ consent 
required. 
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“Corporations are specifically authorized to hold se- 
curities of other corporations.” 

To these may be added still another advantage not 
mentioned in either pamphlet. Delaware is the only state 
in the Union which has not reserved to its legislature 
the power to alter and amend charters of incorporation. 
A Delaware charter is thus an inviolable contract which is 
both perpetual and unalterable, except at the instance of 
those controlling it. Nothing could be more eloquent 
of the need of national control of corporations whose 
business extends beyond state lines, than the prominent 
position that the next-to-the-smallest state in the Union 
has won for itself among the wide-open charter-granting 
states. 

The ease with which advantage may be taken of Dela- 
ware’s law is shown by the following letter from a Dela- 
ware trust company: 

“*If you will send us the enclosed form, entitled, ‘Mem- 
oranda for Preparing the Certificate of Incorporation and 
By-Laws,’ the name of your proposed company, the names 
and addresses of at least three parties who will act as in- 
corporators (none of whom need to be residents of this 
state), the amount of authorized capital you desire, par 
value of the shares, and a brief statement of the object 


and purpose of the company, we will prepare you a charter 
and all the papers connected with the organization of your 


company, and forward to you for execution by your par- 


ties. After they are executed and returned to us, we will 


have the charter granted, organize your company by 
proxy here, electing the board of directors whom you will 


designate, and then forward the records of organization 
to you, with a draft of directors’ minutes outlining the 
action necessary to be taken by your directors at their 
first meeting, which may be held wherever you desire.”’ 

As we pass to the newer west, the methods of soliciting 
corporation business on the part of some of the states 
become even more objectionable. In answer to an in- 
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quiry, the Secretary of State of South Dakota sends a 


ninety-six page pamphlet containing the Incorporation 
Laws of South Dakota, 1915-16. ‘To remove all doubt 
as to the purpose of these laws, this pamphlet displays 
conspicuously on its back cover the pregnant words: 


No annual reports required to be filed in the office of Secre- 
tary of State. No annual franchise tax. No taxes what- 


ever, except upon taxable property owned by a corporation 
within the state. 
No wonder that a South Dakota trust company sums 


up its comparison of the corporation laws of “six leading 
charter states” by saying that “these tables show that 


when cost and advantage under a given system of laws 
are considered South Dakota easily stands first, while 


Delaware comes next in order of excellence.” Its compari- 


son is confined to six states for the significant reason that 


“The company’s management have found that as a prac- 
tical matter the business of incorporation is confined 
to a very few states.”” How could it be otherwise under 


the conditions that have been allowed to develop? 


The inquiry of a would-be-incorporator in South Dakota 


comes to the attention not only of a South Dakota trust 
company, which finds it worth while to maintain an office 
in New York as well as in Pierre, South Dakota, but also of 


the Librarian of the Supreme Court. That obliging 


official writes on the official stationery of the Supreme Court 
that for a fee of $10 for the first year and $5 a year there- 
after he will secure the charter and act as resident incor- 


porator, director, and agent, and maintain the domiciliary 


office in the state. He adds: “I will furnish you my power 


of attorney or any stockholder you may designate to 
represent me at all meetings of the stockholders and di- 
rectors. You can have one share of stock issued in my 


name and I will assign it back to the company for your 
protection.” Could courtesy be carried further or service 


rendered more cheaply? The only fear the communi- 
cation arouses is that in dedicating the library of the Su- 
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preme Court to the uses of a personally conducted trust 


company, the gentleman may be led to neglect somewhat 
the more proper, if less remunerative, duties of his office! 

A characteristic of incorporation under the laws of 
South Dakota seems to be swiftness as well as cheapness. 
“In nineteen cases out of twenty,” writes the president 


of another South Dakota trust company, “we are able 


to get the charter into the mails within ten hours after 


the application is received.” 
The principal advantages offered by South Dakota 


are: (1) There is no tax of any kind, beyond the charge 
for incorporation, on corporations which do not own prop- 


erty within the state. This is an important consideration 
since practically all of the other states impose annual 
franchise taxes, which within a short period, will amount 


to more than the charge for incorporation. Thus a cor- 


poration capitalized for $1,000,000 and paying six per 
cent dividends would be taxed $1500 annually by New 
York. Even Delaware exacts $50 each year from such a 


corporation. 


(2) The “organization tax” is the lowest charged by any 


state. For a $1,000,000 corporation it was only $30, as 
compared in 1916 with $100 in Delaware and $500 in New 
York. 


(3) Stock need not be subscribed before securing the 


charter. 


(4) Charters may be renewed indefinitely. 
With these attractions, the only circumstance which 
prevents South Dakota from succeeding New Jersey as 


the “mother of corporations” is her distance from the 


financial centers of the country, and uncertainty as to 


whether she may not modify her policy, as did New Jersey 
in 1913 when she passed the Seven Sister Acts. 


The most conspicuous defects in the incorporation 


laws which American states have enacted as a conse- 
quence of this pernicious competition are the following: 
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(1) They encourage the use of dummy incorporators 
and dummy directors, by failing to impose adequate 
personal responsibility on incorporators and directors. 

(2) They make no effort to cause the nominal and the 
actual capital of a corporation to correspond, either when 
the corporation is first launched or afterwards. 

(3) They impose no special restrictions on the activi- 
ties of unscrupulous promoters, with the absurd result 
that our main reliance for the protection of innocent 
investors is the post-office department enforcing the law 
against using the mails to defraud. 

(4) They do not require annual reports. 

(5) They impose no adequate restraint on the issue of 
bonds. 

(6) They permit holding companies, with their inevi- 
table tendency to diffuse responsibility and confuse the in- 
terests to be protected. 

(7) Though they incorporate businesses to be carried on 
all over the United States, their guiding motive is not the 
best interest of the whole country but “revenue only.” 


In striking contrast to this wide-open, Jaissez-faire 
policy which we have adopted toward corporations is 
that of our enemy in the war, long so disconcertingly 
efficient, Germany. Her incorporation law of 1884 was 
the result of a characteristically thorough study of the 
whole problem. It was revised some thirteen years later 
with the codification of German business law in the 
Handelsgesetzbuch of 1897, but without important changes. 
The viewpoint from which the German law proceeded is 
what some of our legal writers characterize as the “old 
fashioned” theory, that since the state grants a charter 
declaring that the capital of a corporation is such an 
amount divided up into shares each worth such an amount, 
it is the duty of the state to prevent the actual capital 
from becoming less than the nominal capital, so far as 
this is humanly possible. Various regulations were im- 
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posed in the effort to bring about this result. Thus a 
corporation might not be launched until all of its capital 
had been subscribed and at least 25% had been paid in, 
the shares indicating clearly how much had been paid 
in and how much remained to be paid. Certain informa- 
tion relating to the history of the organization had to be 
included in the articles of incorporation, and its accuracy 
had to be attested by the organizers or promoters of the 
company and by the two boards of directors — the manag- 
ing board and the supervisory board, which each corpora- 
tion was required to have. Such attestation carried with 
it personal responsibility, not only for misstatements but 
for misinformation whose falsity might have been detected 
had,the person concerned exercised the diligence and care 
of a prudent man of business. Included in this informa- 
tion had to be an appraisal by a qualified accountant 
appointed by a local chamber of commerce of any property 
taken in exchange for stock indicating that it was worth 
at least the par value of such stock. These and other 
safeguards were designed to eliminate all “water” from 
the capitalization of a German corporation when it was 
first launched. Even the issue of shares to reward the 
promoter was forbidden, his only means of profit being 
to sell the stock at a premium at the outset or to sub- 
scribe for it for himself and derive his benefit from the 
success of his creation, like any other stockholder. 

No amount of governmental regulation can insure the 
success of a business enterprise or prevent the impair- 
ment of its capital through business losses. The German 
law attempted to protect others than shareholders from 
such losses when they occurred, by requiring full annual 
balance sheets, for the accuracy of which the members of 
both directing boards were responsible; by prohibiting 
the payment of dividends unless the balance sheet showed 
a clear surplus of assets over liabilities, including capital 
stock at par and a safety-reserve which had to be gradually 
built up to equal ten per cent of the capital stock; and by 
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providing for the reorganization of the corporation through 
a receivership whenever the assets fell below the liabili- 
ties exclusive of capital stock. 

The net result of these regulations was that the privi- 
lege of incorporation was only sought when there was 
strong reason for believing that through it the proposed 
business would be assured a degree of success that it 
could not have hoped to enjoy as a single enterpriser or 
partnership organization. Get-rich-quick and wild-cat 
companies were discouraged, since the only way the pro- 
moter could make a profit was by frankly asking more 
for the stock offered for sale than the appraised value 
of the assets, including money in the treasury, amounted 
to. German corporations, of course, failed, as do American 
corporations; but the losses from such failures were much 
less apt to fall on creditors, since receivership and re- 
organization tended to come more promptly when a busi- 
ness had been unprofitable. Most surprising of all, it is 
the well-nigh unanimous testimony of students of the 
subject that these severe regulations did not interfere in 
the least with the enormous expansion of Germany’s 
trade and industry after 1884, and that corporate enter- 
prise played as important a réle in this expansion as was 
compatible with the best interests of the country. The 
requirement of annual balance sheets served as a needed 
check on recklessness and dishonesty, and was found quite 
consistent with the protection of business secrets and the 
promotion of all legitimate business interests. 


It is much easier to see the defects in our corporation 
system and the merits of the system of another country, 
than to decide on the proper remedy. There are, however, 
very convincing arguments for Federal Incorporation as a 
step toward better conditions. The most serious lacks 
in our American incorporation laws are the direct conse- 
quences of the fact that several of the states have come to 
regard the sale of charters as an important means of se- 
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curing revenue, and of the resulting competition to make 
the terms of sale more and more attractive to promoters. 
There is no effective way of combating this abuse within 
state lines. It is true that New Jersey under the leader- 
ship of President, then Governor, Wilson, did amend her 
wide-open corporation law by enacting the Seven Sisters 
Acts. But the loss in revenue that this entailed soon set 
up a reaction, and a new corporation law has recently 
been passed, which largely repeals these laws. The con- 
vincing argument in favor of this reactionary step to the 
New Jersey legislature was that New Jersey had merely 
injured herself without benefiting anyone by her restrictive 
legislation. Corporation promoters had found Delaware 
and South Dakota eager to grant the charters they desired, 
on even more favorable terms than New Jersey had im- 
posed, and the corporation situation for the country at 
large had been no whit improved. The only way to make 
American corporations subject to uniform and adequate 
regulations is to require them to secure charters from the 
Federal government, under such limitations as Congress 
may impose through a Federal incorporation act. Con- 
gress, of course, has no power to require corporations 
whose business is confined entirely within a single state, 
to incorporate nationally. But as regards these corpora- 
tions — public service companies, etc., — each state has 
an adequate motive for itself imposing suitable restrictions. 
Since their business is confined within the state, each 
state may properly require corporations engaging in such 
business, to secure charters from itself. If it does not 
impose suitable regulations in connection with the grant 
of such charters, it has only itself to blame, and its own 
citizens will be the only or principal sufferers. Congress 
clearly does have power to require corporations which 
engage in interstate or foreign commerce to obtain national 
charters. The decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court have 
given broader and broader definition to the phrase of the 
constitution, “commerce among the states and with foreign 
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nations,” until it may now be said to include every busi- 
ness which involves the transportation or sale of products 
across state lines. Thus a Federal incorporation law which 
laid down the rule that no company incorporated after 
it should become effective, should be permitted to engage 
in interstate or foreign commerce except under a national 
charter granted in accordance with its provisions, would 
bring all new companies whose business should be in any 
sense interstate, squarely under national control. Since 
new companies are coming into being by the hundreds and 
thousands every week, in a country of which expansion 
and change are the dominant characteristics, bringing 
all new companies under Federal control would in a few 
years radically modify the corporation situation. 

There would remain, however, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of old corporations which now engage in interstate 
and foreign commerce on the basis of their state-granted 
charters. A very simple way to deal with them would 
be to require them to secure licenses from the Federal 
government as a condition to continuing to engage in 
interstate or foreign commerce after a specified date, 
and to make the conditions imposed in connection with 
the license identical with those applying to national cor- 
porations chartered under the Federal incorporation law. 
If, then, privileges, such as the right to initiate litiga- 
tion in the federal courts, were extended to national cor- 
porations but not to state corporations, and the fees 
required for the substitution of national for state charters 
were made moderate, old companies would be brought 
squarely under Federal control, and an increasing pro- 
portion of them would, as time went on, become also 
national corporations. 


There is great room for differences of opinion as to how 
far a Federal incorporation law should go in the effort 
to subject American corporations to the restrictions from 
which they have too long been free. In the writer’s view, 
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it would be desirable to include at least the following 
limitations: 

(1) No Federal corporation should be allowed to begin 
business without a bona fide capital of at least $100,000. 
This may seem at first thought undemocratic — to shut 
out the small business man and favor the man of wealth. 
It is not so in reality. The privilege of incorporation and 
limited liability should not be granted lightly. Only where 
the business is such a character that a single enterpriser 
or a number joining together as partners cannot provide 
sufficient capital, should this privilege be extended. This 
means, under present conditions, that a minimum of 
$100,000 is not unreasonable. Moreover, if corporations 
are to be made more responsible, and creditors and 
“innocent investors” are to be protected, they must be 
subjected to a certain amount of governmental regulation. 
As a practical matter this means that their number must 
not be allowed to become unmanageable. Cutting out 
the thousands of small shoe-string enterprises would 
greatly simplify the task of Federal supervision. 

(2) Regulations should be imposed similar to those of 
the German law calculated to ensure that the bona fide 
assets of the corporation are worth at least as much as its 
nominal capitalization. The most important of these is 
to require promoters, officers and directors personally 
to subscribe to the appraisal of all assets to be submitted 
with the application and to make them thereafter per- 
sonally responsible for the accuracy of such appraisal 
unless they can show that they were themselves deceived. 
Other regulations calculated to eliminate the dummy 
incorporator and director would also be necessary, but 
they could easily be devised. 

(3) Every national corporation other than common 
carriers under the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
should be required to file with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission an annual balance sheet setting forth fully, clearly 
and exactly the financial results of the year’s business, 
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and showing as a separate item the difference between 
the assets and the liabilities at the close of the year. 
This should be signed by the officers and directors, and 
they should be personally liable for its accuracy. 

(4) No dividends should be permitted unless the bal- 
ance sheet showed a surplus over and above the liabilities 
including the capital stock at its full par value, and the 
dividend should never exceed such surplus. 

(5) Minority shareholders, say ten per cent, should 
be given the right to require the directors to call a special 
meeting at any time, and to require an independent 
audit by a certified public accountant of the balance 
sheet presented by the officers and directors. 

(6) These regulations, supplemented by examinations 
that may under existing law be made at any time by the 
Federal Trade Commission, would go far to bring cor- 
porate enterprises under the salutary restraint of pub- 
licity. This in itself would prevent many of the grosser 
abuses that have occurred in the past. 

A regulation that is even more debatable than those 
proposed, relates to the right of a corporation to own the 
shares of stock of another corporation. This has un- 
doubtedly served as a useful means of giving greater 
flexibility to corporate business. On the other hand the 
abuses due to the division and confusion of responsibility 
that result from it are very serious. On the whole, it 
seems to the writer that the “holding company” has been 
a source of evil rather than a benefit, and he would, 
therefore, favor a provision in the Federal incorporation 
act which would either prohibit it or limit it so severely 
that it would no longer be resorted to except as a extraor- 
dinary and temporary expedient. 

The chief aims of the regulations that have been out- 
lined should be to bring home to the officers and directors 
of American corporations their personal responsibility 


for the actions and policies of their companies, and to 
insure that those actions and policies shall really be pro- 
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motive of the public interest, as a return for the privileges 
which the public grants. These results were desirable 
before the war. In the world crisis in which we have be- 
come a leading actor they may prove essential to the 
preservation of our position as a leading world power. 
Federal incorporation will assist our business men to 
think and act nationally and to appreciate more clearly 
their obligations to the United States government. The 
closer union between legitimate business enterprise and 
the government which this will bring about, should react 
advantageously on both. It should cause business enter- 
prise to be sounder, more orderly, and broader in its scope. 
It should assist to make “democracy safe” in the only 
way in which it can be made safe in the long run, by mak- 
ing it more efficient in the promotion of the common good. 
We are entering upon a period of reconstruction. The 
last two years have taught us the advantages of group 
action on a national scale, and at the same time have 
emphasized the limitations on efficient governmental 
activity. We should lose no time in making needed 
changes in our governmental organization. One of these 
changes which should command the support of all 
thoughtful citizens is national incorporation of all national 
corporate enterprises. 
Henry R. Seacer. 





A SERIOUS BUSINESS 


“ A ND where have you been?” said the Lady, gra- 


ciously indicating a seat at her side. “‘Are you 
a hero, by any chance, and do you say beaucoup and toot 
sweet, and have you brought back from France a brand 


new Past and the Croix de Guerre?” 


“Alas, no,” said Carter, “Pasts are not kept in stock in 
Columbus, Ohio. The sort they have out there are the 
private property of the inhabitants — crude homegrown 
affairs. And as for war crosses —”’ 


“You poor thing!” said the Lady, “Is that where you 


have been?” 

“Oh, it might have been worse,” said Carter, “‘at times 
it was worse. This is a big country. And a chap who was 
not sent to France had a chance of being sent anywhere in 


all the length and breadth of all the bigness of it. You see 


there were other chaps who had nothing to do but to send 
people. That’s what they were for. Mostly majors. And 
they had to send somebody. It was war, and we were all 
frightfully in earnest being military. If you are going to 
be military you must give orders and you must have orders 
given you. It’s got to be done, even if you have to sit up 
nights thinking of something that can be ordered.” 
**It sounds silly,”’ the Lady said. 


“T know,” Carter admitted, “But it was really very 


serious. Were you ever at a girls’ school?” 

“*Ages ago,” said the Lady. 

“Well, do you remember — ages ago— how all the 
good little girls — of course, ‘you were not one of them — 


how all the good little girls workt their heads off and 


sat up nights on the sly, and got their eyes red, and head- 
aches, and studied and agonized over that examination’ 
in English Literature under Professor Highfellow; and how 
failing on it seemed the most terrible thing in the world — 


a disgrace that never could be outlived?” 
116 
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The Lady smiled a little — a very little smile. ‘‘I do 
remember some girls like that,” she said. ‘“‘It seems a 


long time ago.” 


“Tt isn’t really,” said Carter, “It was just day before 
yesterday. And only yesterday we were all like that. I 
mean I was, and the others. You see we really didn’t 
know any more about what we were trying to do than 


those little girls knew about the English Literature they 
had got by rote. We had books too, and people stood up 


in front of us and lectured, and we took notes feverishly — 
just as you didn’t use to do— but we could not learn 


every word and we couldn’t tell, any more than the little 


girls could, which words were important and which were 


not. Unless, of course, ‘omit’ was written on the margin. 
Which wasn’t often. But we did knew that failing — that 
not making good — was a disgrace we never could live 
down. Never. I think the world hardly ever saw such 


a lot of serious, frightened, striving creatures as the 
citizen officers of the Army of the United States in this 
war.” 

“‘And the older you were, the more terribly and child- 
ishly afraid you were. I do not mean of bullets and 
things — they were a long way off. Nor even of falling 


out of airplanes and getting all messed up. We behaved 
decently enough that way, even though we were scared. 
It was the other sort of being afraid. You might be 


forty years old, and you might have handled pretty big 


things in your own silly peaceful line, and bossed a lot of 
men, and been as cocky and self-important as you pleased. 
That did not help any. You just naturally trembled at 
the approach of a major, and shivered in your boots if 
you had to speak to the colonel. Especially if the colonel 
was under thirty, and you knew that he was really only a 
captain of infantry a few years out of West Point.” 

**T used to thrill at the sight of West Pointers, myself,”’ 
said the Lady. “Ages ago, again, of course. I may have 


trembled too—but it wasn’t usually in boots. We 
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didn’t wear boots at hops. They were wonderful creatures 
those West Pointers.” 

“They still are,” said Carter. 

“IT am not sure,” said the Lady, “somehow the heroes 
from over seas have dimmed their glory. It may be the 
Sam Browne belts. Or the overseas caps. I don’t know. 
One’s idea of a soldier now is different. But I want to 
know about Columbus, Ohio. I can’t imagine you in 
Columbus, Ohio. What was it like?” 

“Tt was like going to school all over again. It was going 
to school all over again. You went to classes, and you 
recited, and you missed your lessons, and you crammed for 
examinations, and you were scared to death of being 
flunked. And sometimes you were flunked. That was 
awful. And you were fearfully proud and flattered when 
an Instructor deigned to notice you on the campus. The 
Instructors were mostly second lieutenants, just hatched.” 

“But,” said the Lady, “I understood you were a cap- 
tain.” 

“So I was,” said Carter, “all of that. But they were 
Instructors. And this was school. To be sure, some of 
them said ‘Sir’ to me. I took it mighty kindly. There 
was one, particularly, who was detailed to coach me in the 
Manual of Arms. He was an uncommon nice boy — from 
Alabama. ‘Left shoulder harmmss!’ he’d say in a crisp 
military manner, and then, softly, ‘Sir, I don’t think you 
did that quite right, Sir.’ And I’d do it over again.” 

“*T should like to meet that boy,” said the Lady. “Did 
he teach you a lot?” 

“T got so I could toddle along with the company and 
not spoil the formation entirely. Usually I was No. 3 man 
in the rear rank —a fearfully responsible post, I assure 
you — and once in a while the red headed little second 
lieutenant of Infantry, who was the company com- 
mander, would step up alongside and say ‘Get your elbow 
a leetle closer to your side, Cap’n, Sir.’ Which meant that 
my rifle was being carried at a rakish and forbidden angle, 
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and that maybe the major’s eye was looking that way. I 
really tried very hard, but I never was anything but a 
fourth rate private soldier.” 

“Your own rank seems to have got fearfully mixed by 
this time,” said the Lady. 

“Tt was,” said Carter, “you see I was a Casual Student 
Officer. Army Regulations are very explicit on one point. 
It is not Rank which confers authority, but Office. I had 
no Office. It was my duty and my privilege to obey orders 
from superiors — majors and lieutenant colonels especially 
— and it was equally my duty and privilege to obey orders 
from second lieutenants and Instructors when I was at- 
tached as a volunteer to their rightful commands. I 
couldn’t lawfully give any orders — and, besides, I did 
not know how.” 

The Lady’s glance strayed toward the window. Carter 
hastened to recapture her attention. 

“You know,” he said, “It was a co-ed school.” 

“Were they yeomanettes, “the Lady asked swiftly 
“Or is it goblets?” 

“Those young persons,” said Carter with dignity, “are 
the affair of the Navy. This was an Army school. But, 
you see, we borrowed a perfectly good University to have 
it in. And the University went on all the same in its 
civilian academic capacity. And in that part of the 
country all Universities are co-ed. So the co-eds were 
there all over the campus, going to their classes while 
we were going to ours. Only, of course, we marcht — or 
rather we were marcht — to our classes, and they went 
to theirs singly or in bunches after the usual campus 
fashion. It will always remain a matter of wonderment to 
me how these co-eds and our young men managed to use 
the same campus and the same lecture halls for two en- 
tirely independent schools, and not get any more mixed up 
than they did. In war time too, and young things and 
second lieutenants mostly. The girls of Ohio are very 
sensible‘girls, I think.” 
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“Were they all sensible?” asked the Lady, pointedly. 

‘Some of them,” said Carter, “were very pretty. There 
was Dorothy Lucile, for instance, who was a flower 
garden sort of young person. A handsome young second 
lieutenant was mad about her. But he was an Instructor 
with faculty privileges. Besides he was a hero. He had 
fought in Flanders, and had a wound stripe — the only 
one the campus boasted.” 

“What was that sort of creature doing in Columbus, 
Ohio?” asked the Lady. 

“Instructing,” said Carter, “and other things. I have 
seen him, for example dancing with Dorothy Lucile. We 
had dances occasionally like other school boys and girls. 
I have danced with Dorothy Lucile myself, and found her 
charming.” 

“‘No doubt,” said the Lady, “you would. But how did 
it happen that you got into a party with co-eds? You 
weren’t an Instructor, with faculty privileges, and you 
didn’t have a wound stripe.” 

“TI was a captain,” said Carter. “There are also 
privileges of rank. Besides the handsome lieutenant who 
was a hero, and I, were friends. We often conversed con- 
fidentially. At least he did. And then, you know, I am 
quite in demand at parties. In spite of my age. In 
Washington, now —” 

“Oh,” said the Lady. “So you were there, too, were 
you?” 

“T was,” said Carter. “I’d conceal the disgraceful fact 
if I could. But, as I told you, I was one of those that got 
sent. I was never consulted beforehand, and after all 
it was in Washington that I met Griselda.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Lady, “that the seriousness 
of army life is grossly exaggerated. These lighter mo- 
ments —”’ 

“Over there, also,” said Carter, “there were lighter 
moments. And they are what all your returned heroes 
tell you about. The essential seriousness of it all remained. 
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But the seriousness related to the army, not to life out- 
side the army. There wasn’t enough left over. Hence 
Collette. And hence, also, Griselda. It was a New Year’s 
Eve and she was driving her motor up and down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue blowing her horn to celebrate. She ex- 
plained that she had forgot to arrange a party.” 

“And you came along, I suppose,” said the Lady. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t,”’ said Carter, “I only 
heard of it afterwards. But I shall always be sorry that I 
didn’t come along. It seemed a wasteful as well as an 
original way for a pretty girl to celebrate New Year’s 
Eve all alone in that city full of strays and strangers.” 

“This original and wasteful young person — this 
night-riding goddess of the car, this Griselda —?” said 
the Lady, elevating superior eyebrows. 

“This Griselda,” said Carter, “‘was a young lady very 
highly connected indeed. And usually quite serious. Astu- 
dent of one of the learned professions — medicine, I fancy, 
or law. I met her under the most proper circumstances, 
and she gave me a lift afterwards, and talked aboutoverseas 
lieutenants who were coming home covered with laurels, 
and how difficult it was to make up her mind which.” 

“‘Confidences, again?” said the Lady. 

“Conversation,” said Carter. “I mention the matter 
only because I am trying to make it plain to you that 
even those of us who do not say beaucoup and toot sweet, 
who have not brought back a Past from France in the 
best Paris manner, or seventy-seven millimeter Boche 
shells, or wound stripes, or war crosses — I am trying to 
make it plain that we also have seen life for a little, as we 
never used before — from a world outside of it. Because 
an army in war time is something strangely apart. And 
if you are of the Army, whether you are in Chateau- 
Thierry or Columbus, Ohio, the world you live in, dear 
lady (and that I used to live in quite comfortably, and 
have come back to live in a bit uneasily) is a thing objec- 
tive. You can look at it. You can be a sort of guest of it, 
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even. But you can’t properly belong to it. The situation 
is very like that of the little street boy outside the gayly 
lighted up Christmas party — the little chap that presses a 
wistful face against the colder side of the window-pane. 
He might get askt in, of course. But he couldn’t stay. 
He couldn’t really be a part of the party. Though he would 
have a wonderful time the little while he was let stay. 

“Tt’s only a difference of degree whether you are 
triumphantly billeted in Coblenz, or humbly lodged in 
Washington as an incident of military duty. Your work 
and your place are fixt for you. And both are in the 
Army. You do not belong with the civilians about you. 
Their ways are not your ways, and your contacts with 
them are taken lightly. For you are not as other men are. 
Your goings and comings are not of your making. Your to- 
morrow is not your own, and is as likely as not to find you 
set down among a brand new lot of civilians. You behave 
accordingly. I shall never cease to be grateful to Dorothy 
Lucile and to Griselda, bless their innocent young hearts, 
so ardently concerned with second lieutenants, and their 
little-motherly condescension to grizzled senior officers! 

“The other side of the picture is a year of Army Paper 
Work accomplished in the spirit of unintelligent, but 
conscientious devotion with which so many of our army 
officers from civil life went at it and stuck to it. It is not 
inspiring, in spite of all the anguish of misapplication that 
went into it. Good intentions paved a Hell as usual. And 
I refuse to dwell upon that part of it now that I am honor- 
ably discharged for the convenience of the government.” 

“What is Army Paper Work,” said the Lady. 

“It is the really serious side of soldiering,” said Carter. 
“It is correspondence in triplicate and by endorsement, 
and property returns on white slips and green with in- 
voices and receipts in double sets of eight, and putting 
every thing into writing and not reading it. It is magnif- 
icent. It is what did not win the war.” 

“But,we,won it, anyway,” said the Lady. 

Henry Irvine Brock. 





THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE 


F there is one circumstance more significant than all 

others in the events of the past four years it is the 
part that the United States has played in the world war 
and in the negotiation of the peace. Her entry into the 
conflict markt a crisis not only in her own history but 
in that of the world which, despite the huge discussion 
which it raised, is even yet not fully appreciated. For 
the first time in history the western hemisphere has taken 
its place in the world’s affairs, not as an outlying prov- 
ince of Europe, but as a part of that greater European 
polity whose reality this war, and still more this peace, has 
finally revealed. Its voice is heard, its weight is felt, — 
and its strength has been thrown against the German 
powers. 

And why? The immediate cause, all men agree, was 
unrestricted submarine warfare but behind that, and all 
the other reasons given, lies one far deeper and more 
fundamental, of far more import to the future than them 
all. It is our past and that of Germany; it is the slow, 
inevitable verdict of history. It has been a common 
device to justify the ways of God to man; it is still com- 
moner to justify man’s way to God. But it is not neces- 
sary to evade the issue in such fashion; we need but to 
recount the facts. 

In the very months when the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in America three hundred years ago, there was born that 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg, surnamed the 
Great by his admiring countrymen who have attributed 
to him the greatness of Prussia. At his birth Branden- 
burg was one of the lesser states of Germany; before he 
died, thanks to his rigid, efficient bureaucracy, his army, 
and his adroit, unscrupulous diplomacy, it ranked among 
the greater German powers well on the way to the status 
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of a kingdom, which it attained in his successor’s reign. 
At the same time the eastern coast of North America, 
from Virginia to New England, saw the beginnings of 
self-governing English colonies, between which and the 
autocratic state built up by Frederick William no con- 
trast could have been greater. And had the Great Elector 
known of them, nothing would have seemed to him more 
fantastic and intolerable than the doctrines of liberty 
for which these colonists labored; nothing less probable 
than that these feeble settlements would one day challenge 
the absolutism for which he stood. For there was no more 
striking antithesis in the world of seventeenth century 
politics than that afforded by the states thus simultane- 
ously brought upon the stage. 

That contrast was heightened in the eighteenth century. 
While the American colonies grew into strength and 
sentiment of nationality, the Prussian king, Frederick the 
Great, breaking his covenants with Austria, wrested 
Silesia from her ruler’s grasp and plunged Europe into 
twenty years of war. At the same moment that the 
colonies entered the war of independence, he crowned his 
reign by joining with Russia and Austria in the greatest 
international crime of modern history, the dismemberment 
of Poland, which was completed in the very years when the 
Constitution of the United States was for the first time giv- 
ing form and substance to the principle of self-government. 

Still more was the divergence of these states emphasized 
during the nineteenth century. While Prussia was re- 
organized by the third and greatest of the leaders who 
contributed to her rise, Bismarck, while German liberal 
efforts to unite the German people were suppressed by 
her, while her army was increased beyond its former 
strength and far beyond her people’s wish, and plans 
laid for still greater and more ambitious wars, the United 
States was torn with the great argument of slavery. And 
while that civil conflict in America was waged from which 
emerged its last charter of liberty, Prussia fell in turn 
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upon Denmark, on Austria and her German allies, finally 
on France, and took her place at the head of a prussianized 
German Empire with the prizes of predatory power — 
two Danish duchies, a group of German states, two French 
provinces, and the leadership of Germany. 'Thus was the 
policy of the Great Elector crowned with success at the 
moment that the principles of the American colonists 
were vindicated.in emancipation. 

So runs the great historic parallel. Seldom in history 
have two states more tended from their very origin to 
conflict; never, perhaps, have two developments been so 
contrasted by the coincidence of their great epochs. 
Their deep-seated antagonism was long concealed by the 
accident of geography. Had the United States been in 
Russia’s place, or had Prussia been in Mexico, the great 
collision would have come long years ago. The barriers 
of distance were broken down by the inventions which 
annihilated space; the United States and Germany were 
brought face to face, and their antagonism was inevitable. 
There could be no peace between a race which honored 
Winthrop and Washington and Lincoln, and one which 
deified the Great Elector, Frederick the Great and Bis- 
marck; between a people which sought only power, and 
one whose goal was liberty. 

It has been said with wit and truth that the United 
States won its freedom by a war fought on a preamble. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” so runs the 
Declaration of Independence, “that all men are created 
free and equal . . . that Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” It is no less 
certain that she entered this last great conflict on the 
same ground; for, in a thousand varied forms, what was 
her battle-cry but the determination expressed in the 
opening words of her Constitution, “‘to establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.” 
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It is, one says, idealism. And that is true. We need 
not fear that word; nor hesitate to set our dreams against 


those of the Hohenzollern testament. Our enemies fought 


for their ideals, as we fought for ours, and we may wel- 
come the comparison. We have made wars, not always 
with justice; but such wars are not our boast, and we 


have done what we could to minimize their evils and to 


compensate our foes. We have made mistakes; but as a 
people we have not knowingly committed crimes, nor 
have we reckoned them among the heroic episodes of our 


history. For the preamble of our Constitution is more 


than a form of words, more than a battle-cry; it is the 


fulfillment of a hope and the promise of a future. And 
here again we may well ponder the lesson of the past. 


The entry of the United States into the world conflict 


still further emphasized —as it extended—the number 
of peoples engaged in fighting the central powers. The 


war became, in its final stages, literally Germania contra 
mundum, Germany against the world, not Deutschland, 


Deutschland iiber alles, but Deutschland, Deutschland 
gegen alles, Gegen alles in der Welt. This was the greatest 


of the Prussian grievances; it was the source of Prussian 
downfall. To their apologists it connoted but one thing — 
the jealous hatred of the allies who enlisted the nations 


of the earth to crush out German rivalry. This was not 


true. It was not allied diplomacy, nor English gold, nor 
Wall Street investments, nor threats of any kind, which 
allied the world against the Prussian efforts at dominance. 
The causes of the far-flung alliance lay deeper than the 


efforts of statesmanship; they are the very essence of 
history. 

The first outstanding fact in modern development is 
that the Europeans have inherited the earth; and its chief 
corollary is the like fact that within a hundred years the 


number of Europeans has increased till they need no longer 
fear comparison with even the hordes of Asia. The 
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second great development of the past century has been 
the evolution of self-government; and this has been 


furthered and conditioned perhaps more than we fully 


realize by the progress of Europe beyond the sea. No- 
where in all its numerous and powerful societies do we 


now find a monarchy. Nor are the reasons far to seck, 


The frontier breeds free men; in any new society the dead 


weight of tradition and inheritance is thrown off, and 
colonies, whatever they may become in time, unless com- 
pelled by some external circumstance, begin as natural 


democracies, whose only titles lie in strength or skill. 


They tend to embody their liberty in political theory and 
practice. Read through the documents which they have 
framed to guide their national destinies. From the first 


state which broke away from Spanish rule to the new 


Commonwealth of Australia, they echo the Constitution 


of the United States, which goes, in turn, to the philosophy 
of the English school which laid down principles of self- 
government in the same years that Brandenburg’s Elector 


was founding his militaristic, bureaucratic autocracy. 


That influence has not been confined to the colonial 


world. From the time when the French revolutionaries 
found in American independence inspiration for their 
repudiation of Bourbon kingship, to the adoption of the 


Australian ballot system by English democracy, the in- 


fluence of this back-wave of colonial sentiment and prac- 
tice is evident in the history of Europe itself. It has 
involved two further principles. The one is individualism, 
the other the subordination of the state to the needs and 


demands of its own citizens. And if the study of modern 


development teaches anything, it is that the progress of 
civilization has been the product of the individual, not 
of the state; that unity in diversity, not unity in conform- 
ity is the true principle of sound development. 


And what of Prussian contribution to expansion and 


democracy, to individualism and the theory of the state? 
The answer is self-evident. In the great movements of 
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colonization and self-government, the Great Elector’s 


countrymen played but little part. This was not due, as 
their apologists declare, to their late entry into the extra- 
European field. Whatever his virtues as a colonist, the 
German was not a pioneer; he followed where the others 
led. Whatever their virtues as citizens, the German 
people have lacked the insistent spirit of self-government, 
which would not be denied. Among the great and various 
colonial societies there are none of German speech; 
among the numerous German states there was not one 
whose people ruled themselves — until their autocracy was 
overthrown from the outside. The desperate efforts to 
build up a German imperium in imperio failed and more 
than failed; for it united peoples everywhere to crush those 
old, belated, treacherous designs, and produced a new 
crusade of nationality and democracy. Thus the Prussian 
doctrines and practices have been out of touch with the 
great movements of the past centuries, they have not been 
influenced by the world outside; and they have found 
themselves opposed, in consequence, by the united power 
of a greater Europe bent on different aims and travelling 
a far different road to different ends than those to which 
Prussian ambitions addressed themselves. And they were 
overthrown. 

Such are some of the great lessons of history. What 
of the third — the new unity and the new anarchy which 
the war has brought? From the great melting-pot of 
conflict have emerged two great alternatives, each of 
which, in some form, takes on the garb of internationalism, 
the one to strengthen, the other to destroy the old founda- 
tions of society. Despite their widely different aims they 
both go far to demonstrate that, whatever the future may 
bring forth, the world is more at one than it has been be- 
fore. The war has done far more for European solidarity 
and democratic government than we can fully realize as 
yet. Of this the league of nations and the rise of new 
republics is but one phase, the propaganda of the Bolshe- 
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viks another passing phenomenon. Yet we must recognize 


that the anarchy which has assumed for its own purposes 
the mask of international brotherhood and in the guise 
of social equality has begun a raid on private property 
unparalleled in human history, is no less to be reckoned 


with than the dreams of world-federation. 


Within four years we have had presented to us three 
separate and antagonistic ideals of internationalism. The 
one was that of Prussian dominance, the second that of a 
league of free societies, retaining their individuality but 
bound together for the common good, the third is that 
of a world-wide class war. Not one of them, save in its 
method and circumstance, is new; but their conjunction 
gives each a new significance. The first we have made 
impossible by force of arms; upon the second, whether 
by league or agreements or both, most men are now 
at one; it is upon the third that the great argument 
begins, an argument which goes to the root of organized 
society. 

This is no time nor place to file a brief for the perfections 
of that society as it is now constituted. 'To any one con- 
versant with the world, it is only too evident that there 
exist gross and unjust evils; less, no doubt, than what 
have gone before, but still repugnant to our present sense 
of what is right or even expedient. Long since, the reme- 
dial agencies of society have bestirred themselves to cure 
these ills of the body politic and economic, and they have, 
each in its way, done much within the past hundred years 
to alleviate the more flagrant abuses of rampant industrial- 
ism. They have, for the most part, addressed themselves 
to details; but there have been general solutions proposed 
as well. One has been the adjustment of social burdens 
and benefits by an individual or a state, all-powerful if not 
all-wise, the regulation of national concerns, industrial as 
well as political, for, but not by, the people. At the other 
extreme has been the dream of the confiscation of all 
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property, its management and redistribution as chance 
or a so-called socialistic government may direct. Some- 
where between these has been the slow and continuous 
betterment of conditions by the people themselves through 
their own constituted authorities. The one extreme has 
been the method of the German autocracy; the other the 
plan of the socialistic groups which for the moment the 
Russian revolutionaries pretend to represent; the last has 
been our way and that of the liberal governments in gen- 
eral. ’ 

To these various solutions, the events of the past four 
years have given prominence and perspective. There 
have been those among us who, dazzled for a time by the 
apparent efficiency of Germany, sought the remedy for 
all our ills in strengthening the powers of the central 
government. They would have made our government a 
more or less enlightened despotism, tempered, if at all, 
by popular support or disapproval, a presidential rather 
than a parliamentary system, in effect a dictatorship. 
There are those who, dazzled by the flame of revolution, 
sought to undermine all government. For a time, under 
stress of war, each side made head; nor has either as yet, 
apparently, abandoned all its hopes or even its practices. 
So much is evident, in America as elsewhere. 

But if our history goes to prove anything, it is that the 
United States is still far from the acceptance of either an 
autocratic socialism or a socialistic autocracy. Each of 
these has, in a fashion, sprung from the German mind 
during the past century, while parliamentary individualism 
has made way among us. And unless we misread the 
spirit of our people, Bolshevism and dictatorship alike 
will fail to replace our beliefs or practices. 

It may be that the pendulum will swing back, that we 
may revert to a less representative form of government; 
it may be that we may go forward to a still wider liberty. 
But we are not now so much concerned with forms as men 
were a hundred years ago. Our problem is rather with 
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the function and spirit of administration, with what we 
call the social and economic side of government. To 
this oncoming question of “social justice,” the approach 
is not that of the political pioneers of a century ago— 
the path of liberty. It is the far more tortuous and 
thorny road of equality. That is as yet a little-charted 
way, nor have the guides who have thus far offered their 
services commended themselves to us by action or by 
word, whether as realists or idealists, 

Yet this much is true — that times have changed and 
will change still more if our society continues to progress; 
for change is the law of life. Without adopting either 
pure socialism or autocracy we shall learn from each, and 
thus slowly alter our organization to fit new needs. But 
we have long been pragmatists, not dogmatists; experi- 
menters, not theorists; and it is little probable that we 
shall find the guide for our feet in the ignis fatuus of mere 
theory; it is far more probable that we shall seek our 
light from the lamp of experience. And if we have learned 
aught from what we have achieved, we must realize that 
the ideals we have long pursued — justice, tranquillity, 
defence, the general welfare, and liberty —are still as 
worthy of our ambitions as they were when our Constitu- 
tion was in the making; that without them, equality of 
whatever sort will not avail us much. For this is the teach- 
ing of our history. Tried in the fiery furnace of war, we 
have suffered much that should teach us humility. But 
we can face the future with as high a heart as either force 
which challenges democracy. We have not found the 
ultimate stupidity of popular government, great as it is, 
greater than that of Prussian autocracy; nor its justice 
and efficiency, deficient as they are, inferior to those of 
the Bolshevik. 

Wipur C. Assotr. 





WEEDING OUT 


“ FT wouldn’t be so bad,” Camilla said, “if it weren’t 
for the books. We really must weed them out 
this time.” 

One or the other of us always says that when we’re per- 
forming that yearly rite of the American, “moving.” 

“Yes,” I said, with a false intensity, “we really must.” 

One or the other of us always replies thus. And we 
always think we mean the dialogue as we never did before. 
Moving books is worse than transporting a menagerie. 
Mere packing of clothes and china and furniture is a light- 
hearted detail to it. 

We inherited the most of our library, which might, I 
suppose, have been got over if we had been born with the 
proper attitude to literature. You often hear of people 
who inherit vast libraries and immediately sell or give them 
away, and can live in a happy freedom ever after. But we 
inherited a taste for buying more books along with the 
ones already bought, worse luck. We accumulate noise- 
lessly and automatically — in our sleep, as it were. Send 
my sister Camilla down town for dress materials, and she 
is sure to return with a guilty look, a scant pattern of 
goods and some dingy thing from a stall which, she ex- 
plains, she has needed terribly for three years. As for me, 
I have an insidious yellow glazed pig who holds just five 
dollars before he disintegrates and can be rescrewed. I, 
alas, am supporting the Encyclopedia Britannica on the 
instalment plan. 

Camilla had on a pink bungalow apron and a head 
towel that made her look like an Egyptian. She stood on 
the top step of the library ladder with a huge dust-cloth. 

“We must weed out!” she repeated feverishly, waving 
a blackened hand. 

“*T know we must!” I answered in the same tense voice — 
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something the kind of voice the head German spy gives 
directions in, in the third act of war-plays. 

Then we attackt the book-cases. Camilla handed books 
down, and I packt them. The theory was that we 
were sternly to discard every book not inevitable to our 
mental growth. It was almost as if we were selecting the 
hundred best books for a desert island. 

The first book on the top shelf of that case was a small 
red Daily Strength for Daily Needs. Aunt Laura gives us 
one apiece for Christmas whenever she forgets, so we have 
seven copies now. 

‘We'll sell that!”’ said Camilla and I in chorus hopefully. 
It was the first parting— and we did not mind it at all! 
We laid Daily Strength on the floor, to be the nucleus of 
the pile for sale. We began to look forward to a nice little 
sum from the secondhand book dealer. Camilla handed 
down another book. 

“You don’t want this old Spanish dictionary, surely?” 
I askt innocently. 

Camilla screamed, and plunged after it. 

“Oh, indeed I do! You know perfectly well I’m going 
to take up Spanish when I have time!” 

Camilla, like the young man in Dombey and Son, has her 
walls hung about with the things she is going to take up 
when she has time. Not that she ever has it. So I said 
nothing more, while she put the dictionary away, and 
added to it for the same purpose a harmony book, a phre- 
nology manual, a treatise on illumination, and an Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary. 

‘Shall we keep this?” she queried next, holding up a 
ragged volume, with obvious tenderness. 

“Oh,” I said wistfully, “that’s the plan-book!” 

It was the book of our hearts. In it dwelt many plans 
variously suitable for the Adirondack bungalow we are 
going to have when our joint savings amount to it. Asa 
matter of fact they never will, and I know it, and so does 
Camilla, but neither of us says so to the other, and we have 
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a glorious time with the plans. It is unnecessary to sell 
your dreams to an unemotional old-book dealer. I shoved 
it in a box along with the shiny de luxe Bulwer set which 
someone gave me once when a plain cloth Stevenson would 
have been much— oh, so much more appreciated! No- 
body even dusts Bulwer, much less reads him, but he is so 
glistening and proud and new looking that we wouldn’t 
dare throw him away. And, too, some folks say he is 
going to be revived. 

“This pile of paper Duchess novels,” said Camilla neg- 
ligently, tossing them down from the top of the case. “You 
don’t want them, do you? And they do take up such a lot 
of room!” 

“‘T suppose I don’t,” I said meekly. Paper novels, es- 
pecially when they are called trash, have small excuse for 
official book-case existence, though they may save your 
soul alive never so often when you’re tired or blue, and be 
never so useful when you have tonsilitis, and read too fast 
for library books to keep up with you. I made up my mind 
to get Molly Bawn and Airy Fairy Lilian in cloth the very 
next time, instead of another Everyman Jane Austen. And 
I let Camilla pile my fourteen ragged Duchesses around 
the discarded Daily Strength on the floor. 

“T won’t keep Miss Miihlbach!” she said fiercely and 
disconnectedly at the next shelf, “I won’t, I won’t! 
They’re a horrid shape and we never read them, and the 
dates are all wrong anyhow.” 

I fully agreed with her, but duty forced me to remind 
her that Arthur intended to read them some day when he 
stayed home from the office. That settled the Muhlbachs, 
of course: for Arthur is the man of the house, and his wants 
are sacred. We packed them meekly, though they are 
all different nubbly sizes and shapes, and very faded. 

“We'll keep Gibbon, of course, and Guizot,”’ said 
Camilla when the last Mihlbach had been packed. We 
had to keep some more Daily Strengths that we’d wanted 
to discard, to fill in the corners. 
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“Oh, yes,” I agreed without enthusiasm. They were 
standard works and as such had their passport to immor- 
tality. Neither of us had ever read them, or even vaguely 
supposed that possibly some day we should. I don’t think 
any member of the family ever has or ever will, except a 
dingy elderly man of all work we once had, a treasure- 
trove of Arthur’s, named rather neatly Henry James. 
Henry James had managed in his checkered life to read 
everything his name-sake had ever written, together with 
everything else, we found, that the educated person should 
read but hasn’t. He was very interesting. But he never 
washed, and was usually either tapering off a quiet spree 
or beginning one, so we had to part with him. He was as 
far as the third volume of Gibbon when he went away, and 
we think that for that reason he was rather sorry to go. 
We think of him whenever we look at the Gibbon, which 
is cut as far as the reign of the Empress Eudocia. 

I packed Gibbon and Guizot and Green — why do histo- 
rians run so to G’s? — without farther incident, then found 
myself halted for lack of supplies from above. I looked 
up. Camilla, one foot on the steps and oneon a shelf, was 
suspended in midair, immersed in Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

“T just want to read it through once more before we 
throw it away,” she explained hurriedly when I roused her. 

“T’ll pack it,” I said sternly. “‘ You can read it through 
after we unpack. You haven’t time now.” 

‘All right!” said Camilla so swiftly as to make me cer- 
tain that she’d been playing for just that result; and swept 
on to the next row. ‘What about Arthur’s Henty books? 
Nobody wants them.” 

‘Arthur says,”’ I responded in my character of Devil’s 
Advocate, ‘‘that he wants those and the Storyland of Stars 
for his children, in case he ever gets married.” 

Camilla laughed scornfully. ‘The children won’t be 
specially grateful if they take after him,” she said, handing 
them down, however, as she spoke. ‘‘Mother had to pay 
him ten cents a volume for reading them, and he held her 
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up for fifteen for science books. And he skipped all the 
facts he could, at that.” 

“I know,” I admitted, “‘but he’ll dragoon the children 
into reading them for nothing; see if he doesn’t. Parents 
always bring you up the way they weren’t themselves.” 

Camilla handed me another armful of Henties, of which 
there was a set of eighteen, bound shakily and showily in 
red; and reminded me that if I stopt to philosophize 
I’d never get done. 

After that things glided on for awhile. We packt 
without question the subscription set, thirty-five volumes 
quarter morocco, of the World’s Best Literature, that they 
once lured father into buying. We have nearly everything 
in it, out of it, except the Code of Hammurabi, which we 
don’t really need. But you can’t in decency throw away 
books you’re still paying six dollars a month on. Then we 
packt the miles of Pulpit Commentary Uncle Joseph left 
us when he died. It seemed disrespectful to his reverend 
memory to sell them. We had never realized before the 
full difficulties of elimination. 

It was long past dark when we had done, but we sat down 
on nailed-up boxes, and surveyed our deed with pride. 
The weeded-outs comprised a row of Westminster Reviews 
for 1845-9, my fourteen Duchesses, Milton’s prose works, 
Convict Horrors of Siberia, Deeds of Daring by the American 
Soldier (two vols. quarto), 4 Broken Wedding Ring, six old 
Godey’s that we had misgivings over, Poems of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, a duplicate copy of Mill on the Floss, and two 
Daily Strengths. 'There were to have been some govern- 
ment reports on silk-weaving in Italy, but Camilla had 
claimed them for scrapbooks. We added, nobly, a set of 
little red leather books, dated in the fifties, and called Dick’s 
Works; a Compendium of Universal Science; felt that we had 
done well, and telephoned for the secondhand man. 

He came next day, a stealthy and saturnine man with a 
cavernous voice and the manners of a disappointed prel- 
ate. He spoke to us sadly, walked down the hall as if he 
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were a procession, and halted before the shelves where we 
had massed our sacrifice. Here he pointed slowly to each 
book in turn, muttering meanwhile what might have been 
either an exorcism or an invocation. 

“‘We mustn’t expect too much for them,” we whispered, 
crushed by his demeanor, and taking hold of hands. 
“Twenty-five dollars at the outside.” 

He turned. 

“T am sorry to say,” he told us in a dim and far-off 
voice, “that the store cannot use any of these.” 

He murmured some sentences of consolation — doubtless 
he was used to it— paced slowly to the front door again, 
and let himself out like an undertaker. 

I was the first to recover. I pounced on my paper 
Duchesses and packt them rapidly before Camilla could 
say anything more about them. When they were safely 
nailed down I glanced at Camilla furtively. She was smil- 
ing dreamily, and packing the Westminster Reviews. 

“I’ve just remembered a series of articles in these I 
wanted to read,” she said raptly. ‘‘And Lizzie would 
have been lost without Consict Horrors. She reads it every 
night when the dishes are done.” 

“And they say Godey’s are quite valuable now,” I as- 
sented. 

“It really was a very good thing,” said Camilla... . 
“We have had professional approval of what we kept, or 
at least disapproval of what we discarded. If we ever 
move again, though, we really must weed out thoroughly.” 

“We certainly must,” said I. 

MarGareT WIDDEMER. 





THE TWO IDEALS 


SECOND PAPER 
V 


T is obvious enough that we live in a time which puts 
paramount value upon possessions. Our economic or- 
ganization, our political and social institutions, our press, 


our churches, our educational system, the forces of re- 


spectability equally with the forces of labor, all codperate 
to encourage property ideals. Creative idealism is not 
entirely absent; still for the vast majority its relation to 


the chief concerns of life is accidental. But who can 


avoid the suspicion that our program is ruinous? Wealth 


incalculable has been swept away, and a heavy mortgage 
has been placed upon the future. Irrecoverable treasure 
of life and genius has been offered up, and the spiritual 
life of the time has been poisoned with hate. Love of 
truth, and feelings of human brotherhood, so exceedingly 
slow of growth, have everywhere been sacrificed for war 
morale. And the war simply magnified what was true 
before it began and what is true still. There is something 
profoundly wrong with our philosophy. We are betrayed 
by a deceptive ideal. For what we call society, civiliza- 
tion, life, is the ideal in action. The choice before us is 
clear: a new idealism or ruin. Nor is there any other 
way out. The world is gradually but steadily getting 
smaller, so that the struggle for possessions is bound to 
become keener. Production may be sped up, but has its 
limits; invention, discovery, and schemes of conservation 
may relieve the tension again and again, but here there 
is a limit also. There seems no escaping the conclusion 
that in a world where there is always a limited amount 
to be shared, a civilization based upon the principle of 
possession, the principle that the most desirable goods of 
life are those which if gained by one individual must be 
138 
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lost to the rest, bears the seed of destruction in its bosom. 
Unless we do away with it, it will do away with us. The 


minority idealists are right: the world must be remade. 


It goes without saying that this is not a simple matter. 


To discover defects in our social system is easy enough, 
but it is not easy to give conceptual form to a better one, 
or to devise the concrete instrumentalities through which 


the ideal may become actual. Still, these difficulties 


must be faced. Wishing for a better state of things in the 


abstract, however ardently, comes to nothing. Specific 
improvements must be thought of, and a way found to 
their realization. Longing must be changed to vision, 


and vision must be translated into fact. And this goes 


against the grain. It is not natural for men to deal ra- 


tionally with social evils. It is much more natural to 
hypostasize the evil as a person or a group, to devise some 
means of taking vengeance, and to accept emotional satis- 


faction in lieu of a reform of the conditions responsible 


for the evil. We have then to see to it that the world- 
wide demand for a new order is not side tracked into an 


attack upon symptoms, and that it does not become ‘‘a 


war in the night, no man knowing whom he strikes.”’ 
Perhaps nothing is more essential, to begin with, than 


a recovery of a living faith in human nature. In spite 
of our outward scorn of theology, most of us are at heart 
disciples of St. Augustine or Calvin. We believe in origi- 
nal sin and predestination. Beliefs and ideas that are 
suppressed, rather than outgrown, have a way of re- 
appearing in a new guise, thus getting their revenge. 
This is the case with man’s total impotence and depravity, 
and God’s absolute and irresponsible sovereignty. We 
no longer employ the old terminology, and that is the 
extent of our reform: it is word deep. We still think 
of human nature as essentially base and essentially un- 
changeable. Our Postmaster General was speaking for 
many another man in his reported interview. ‘No man,” 
he is quoted as saying, “has any more sympathy than 
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I have for the poor fellow bent over working with a pick 
for $1.50 a day. I'll do all I can to lighten that man’s 
burden. But,” he added, “do you know why that man 
can’t make more money? It’s up here,” and he pointed 
to his forehead. “It’s the shape of his brain. It’s fatality. 
God Almighty did that, and you can’t change it. You’re 
challenging Providence. Distribute all the wealth in 
the country with absolute equality, and what would 
happen within a year? It would all be back in the same 
hands.” There it is: the damnation of the many without 
remedy, the election of the few to favor, and the help- 
lessness of all to change the decree. The most notice- 
able difference between the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
and the Burlesonian theology is that in the former God 
does business on a credit basis, while in the latter he pays 
cash as he goes. 

Moreover, the people who escape this theology are 
exposed to other influences subversive of faith in human 
nature. The greater part of a man’s life, as Gilbert Mur- 
ray has said, “is rigidly confined in the round of things 
that happen from hour to hour. It is exposed for cir- 
cumstances to beat upon; its stream of consciousness 
channelled and directed by the events and environments 
of the moment.” And there is enough, and more than 
enough, in the circumstances that beat upon a man’s 
life from hour to hour, to convince him of human greed, 
as there is little enough, from this limited view, to en- 
courage a belief in human improvableness. This is notori- 
ously true of business and industry, and even if not no- 
torious is true of the professions. Indeed, even those 
who rise above their immediate environment and attain 
to some appreciation of human life in its historical aspect 
are by no mean certain to escape. By many such emanci- 
pated souls all so-called progress is regarded as illusory. 
Unquestionably, a most profound and comprehensive 
demonstration of human achievement was placed before 
us when it was shown that man has not crawled down 
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from a being that was almost an angel, but has struggled 
up from a creature that was not even an ape. Neverthe- 
less, what has been the effect of the doctrine of Evolution 
upon our belief in man’s inherent depravity and un- 
changeableness? The writers who, on the strength of 
Evolution, have placed a higher estimate upon human 
nature, or have put a more hopeful interpretation upon 
man’s destiny, may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand: John Fiske, Henry Drummond, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, — there are not many others. And 
these are not generally thought to have made out a good 
case. By the majority, the discovery of warfare as the 
law of animal survival has been accepted as a justifica- 
tion of its adoption as a rule of conduct among men. 
“Survival of the Fittest,” which for Darwin and Spencer 
and Huxley meant the survival of those that could survive, 
has, in spite of their express warning, been taken to mean, 
the survival of those that should survive. Thus the great 
philosophic concept which is the peculiar contribution of 
our time to the history of thought, and which deeply 
colors our whole attitude toward life, instead of liberating 
us from the notion of human nature engendered by the 
stress and strain of our immediate environment, has 
become an instrument of its perpetuation. Somehow 
nothing seems so difficult for man to do as to overcome 
this tragic idiosyncrasy, this insistence upon his own base- 
ness. Is it the unconscious memory of those long ages 
when man was brute among brutes? 


VI 

There are, then, many influences at work to perpetuate 
the belief that while the external conditions of life may 
be altered and improved, organized society must con- 
tinue to be primarily the tool of the acquisitive impulse. 
To free ourselves from this error is the first step in the 
direction of a radically better world. But how shall this 
freedom be achieved? By actually organizing life around 
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a different impulse, — the impulse to create. This concep- 
tion of society has been forcefully brought to the attention 
of the English speaking world by Bertrand Russell. In his 
Principles of Social Reconstruction, already referred to, 
called by Lord Cromer “‘a thoroughly mischievous book,” 
and in his Political Ideals, Mr. Russell has presented 
a brilliant plea for a society which gives its first attention 
to the utilization of the creative impulses of men, instead 
of, as the present one, to the exploitation of the acquisi- 
tive impulses. Such a world would be a world in which 
the accumulation of goods naturally possessed individually 
would take the second place, and the creation of goods 
which many can share would take the first place. As 
such it would be a world free from some of the worst ills 
of our present system. 

Is such a reorganization of life possible and feasible? 
Let us remember what is proposed. It is not proposed 
that we shake off the qualities of human nature as “dew 
drops from the lion’s mane,” nor that we build a Utopia 
on purely imaginary foundations. The proposal amounts 
to a new orientation of life; an orientation favorable to 
one deep-going impulse of human nature rather than 
to another. We all recognize that it is possible for an 
individual to organize his life around the desire to create 
rather than the desire to possess. Indeed, each of us is 
acquainted with people who successfully exemplify this 
principle even under present unfavorable conditions: 
artists of various kinds; those who find an outlet for the 
creative impulse in business or industry; those who are 
devoted to the more remote goal of social reconstruction. 
The number of people in the world who put possessions 
second is large, even if it is small in proportion to those 
who do not. The proposed change would increase this 
number, until what is now the exception would be the 
rule. It would do this by making the creative effort an 
essential instead of an accidental function of life. So 
fundamental a change is not without its difficulties, and 
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they are great difficulties, but there is no reason to regard 
them as insuperable, certainly not for beings who could 
stage the world war. 

The defect of much so-called reform is its random char- 
acter. ‘There need be no confusion, however, in con- 
nection with the particular reform in question. Two of 
the most vital functions of society — industry and edu- 
cation — offer promising opportunities to substitute 
creative effort for acquisitive activity. The problem is 
the same in each case: to transform the environment 
from one which demands uniformity, and secures it by 
offering factitious rewards, to one which encourages initia- 
tive, adventure, and growth. And in each case enough 
of a beginning has already been made to demonstrate 
that the thing is feasible, and that large returns will accrue 
to mankind from a reorganization of industry and edu- 
cation with this end in view. 

It is well known that the motivating force of present- 
day industry, on the side of labor and on the side of capital, 
is the desire for possessions. Whether the business is 
conducted on a hit or miss plan, or is scientifically engi- 
neered, the objective is the same — larger financial re- 
turns. Even what is known as welfare work is frankly 
acknowledged to be for this purpose. The one question 
in industry is, Does it pay? In response to this demand 
machine production has replaced handicraft and the 
laborer has become, as Helen Marot puts it, an auxiliary 
mechanical device. ‘‘A worker,” she says in The Crea- 
tive Impulse in Industry, “is a perfected factory at- 
tachment as he surrenders himself to the time and the 
rhythm of the machine and its functioning; as he supplants 
without loss whatever human faculties the machine lacks. 
If it lacks eyes, he sees for it; he walks for it, if it is without 
legs; and he pulls, drags, lifts, if it needs arms.” In other 
words, industrial efficiency demands that man himself 
become, as far as possible, a machine. 

But man is after all not a machine. One of his elemental 
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desires is to vary from routine. Nor is this a superficial 
aspect of his nature. It is the push of the same forces 
which in the course of the ages separated him from lower 
forms of life. Man’s inherent antagonism to behaving 
mechanically is an organic protest against being forced 
back into a stage of life outgrown. Industry meets this 
bias of human nature concerned only for the interest of 
business. It overcomes the creative instinct through an 
appeal to the acquisitive instinct. By a system of re- 
wards in money men are persuaded to devote their physi- 
cal and mental energies to assisting machines in efficient 
production, without themselves being directly interested 
in either the process or the things produced. The factory- 
hand does not work because the work appeals to him, 
but because he wants the money reward he will get for 
doing the work. Thus present-day industry transforms 
the process of making things, a form of activity which is 
normally enjoyable for its own sake, into a meaningless 
and often galling routine, endured for the sake of some- 
thing else. And something fine and full of promise for hu- 
manity is suppressed and ultimately killed in the workman 
when work has become the exploitation of his energy and 
skill rather than the liberation of his creative potentialities. 

Agreeing, for the moment, that the business man’s 
problem is limited to getting the greatest possible cash 
return upon his investment, and that the most direct 
way to this end is to regard the factory hand as part of 
the machine, society’s problem is not so simple. Life is 
more than industry. The production of goods is of great 
social importance, but so is the development of the ca- 
pacities of men, and the evolution of a commonwealth 
which enriches life. A form of industrialism, therefore, 
which frustrates a fundamental human desire may not be 
accepted as satisfactory. At the same time we cannot, 
on any large scale, go back to the handicraft stage of 
industry, with its superior opportunity for workmanship 
as against toil. Machine industry has justified itself in 
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terms of production, and will therefore not be surrendered 
by men. Nor can we solve the problem by turning monks, 
as suggested in Mr. Cram’s brilliant essay, The Great 
Thousand Years. Going back to former times is as boot- 
less as trying to recover a lost opportunity. Hope lies in a 
new society ahead of us, not in a return to a condition 
of life left behind. And the goal is simple enough to 
state, whatever difficulties may be connected with its 
attainment. Man, the inventor of machines, must rescue 
himself from slavery to them. He must connect adventure 
with industry not only for the entrepreneur and the 
manager, but for the mass of workers. 

It is generally assumed that innovations of this sort 
are opposed only by capital. But there is no doubt that 
labor is also strongly opposed to them. Labor has been 
only too thoroughly steeped in orthodox industrial philos- 
ophy. As Helen Marot says: “It would be a brave man 
who would undertake to convince the twentieth century 
adult wage earner, involved in modern methods of machine 
production, that his poverty is less in his possession of 
wealth than in his growth and in his creative opportun- 
ity.”” Nothing else could be expected from the conditions 
under which the laborer has worked. During the war, 
however, the laboring class was specifically called upon 
to codperate in the one consuming social project of the 
time, and was assured over and over that its part in de- 
termining the momentous issue was a most important 
one. As a consequence, the temper of the laboring class 
is changing. Labor is demanding creative opportunity. 
And there is every reason to believe that this demand 
will grow stronger in the years just ahead of us, especially 
in America. We may therefore presently witness a con- 
flict between creative and possessive idealism in American 
labor. 

VII 

Now, fortunately, beginnings in the right direction 

have actually been made, and with encouraging results. 
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According to these experiments, two things are gained 
when the worker is given an opportunity to exercise 
initiative. In the first place, his productive efficiency 
is decidedly increased; and in the second place, his atti- 
tude toward his work is distinctly improved. This is 
what industrial idealists like William Morris have claimed 
all along, namely, that creative industry would yield 
more than possessive industry does, both in general terms 
of life, and in the production of goods. Mr. Robert Wolf, 
not in any sense a visionary, but a manager of a successful 
industrial enterprise, in the Bulletins of the Taylor Society 
for March, 1917 (part of which appears in Miss Marot’s 
book), testifies to both changes. On the basis of a two 
years’ experiment, described in this report, Mr. Wolf 
says: “The opportunity for self expression, which is 
synonymous with joy in work, is something that the work- 
man is entitled to, and we employers who feel that man- 
agement is to become a true science must begin to think 
less of the science of material things and think more of 
the science of human relationships.... Jt 1s beginning 
to be understood that when we deny to vast numbers of in- 
dividuals the opportunity to do creative work, we are violating 
a great universal law.” 

This is by no means the common view. Business men 
and workmen look upon industry as entirely a private 
venture for private gain, not as a social enterprise for 
the general welfare. And the public agrees with them, 
since the public gets its concept of life from business. 
Gradually, however, people are coming to believe that 
necessary functions of society should not be conducted 
without reference to the common good, and gradually 
the conception of what constitutes a necessary function 
of society is being expanded to cover enterprises which 
were formerly permitted to go it alone. The agitations 
of the coming months will undoubtedly emphasize the 
social aspects of industry, and will demand such changes 
in the present predatory system as will allow for a larger 
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measure of participation, on the part of labor, in the 
adventure connected with business. 

The situation in education is analogous to that in in- 
dustry. A process which is normally enjoyable for its 
own sake is rendered unattractive because it demands 
routine behavior, and this loss in direct interest is made 
good by an appeal to the acquisitive instinct. As we 
suffer from machine industry we suffer from machine 
education. In machine industry compensation for the 
absence of joy in the stipulated tasks is in terms of money; 
in machine education compensation for the absence of 
joy in the stipulated tasks is in terms of grades. Of course 
there are differences between money and grades, but 
both are devices for artificially stimulating activities 
which have about them a large element of the disagree- 
able, and they are both symbols of possessions. And 
since interest in what is done is at a minimum, and interest 
in the reward for doing it at a maximum, the result of 
the process is to stimulate the acquisitive instinct and to 
starve the creative. There are exceptional teachers who 
encourage their pupils to exercise initiative in one form 
or another, but they are educational heretics. Nor is this 
true only of elementary and high-school education. It is 
perhaps even more true of the universities. The large 
scale production which has been forced upon the institu- 
tions of higher learning has led to the elaboration of 
complicated machinery to insure a uniform product and 
to keep the factory running with the minimum of friction. 
As far as the influence of the universities is concerned 
society is well protected against the danger arising from 
the encouragement in the young of the desire for intellec- 
tual adventure. In education, as in industry, initiative 
and adventure is reserved for the few managers, not for 
the many managed. 

Here, again, beginnings in the right direction have 
already been made. On the side of educational theory, 
as on the side of educational practice, great impetus has 
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been given to creative education by John Dewey. Able 
champions of the new education are making their ap- 
pearance, and the number of teachers who are influenced 
by them is constantly increasing. Moreover, schools 
have been established where it is specifically proposed to 
give the desire for creative activity a chance. In these 
schools the problem of practically applying the new 
educational idealism is being workt out. While the 
public is, as a general thing, even less interested in its 
schools than in good government, men and women in 
many walks of life are using the new educational terminol- 
ogy. And what people have often on their lips they come 
by and by to believe in their hearts. Nor has higher 
education escaped contamination — especially in the 
case of the students. Thoughtful university students 
are becoming self-conscious in the matter of educational 
methods. As a consequence they are objecting to mean- 
ingless routine; are demanding an environment which 
fosters growth; and, as in the case of the Forum move- 
ment, are themselves attempting to supply that environ- 
ment, at times against considerable faculty opposition. 
This particular movement was interrupted by the war, 
but the underlying causes of it remain, so that a renewal 
of the demand may be expected. And it will be a new 
university student who makes the demand — one who 
has witnessed, in many cases participated in, the recreation 
of the world on a stupendous scale. One does not live 
through an experience like that and remain the same 
person. Among other things one does not have quite 
the same reverence for things as they are. College stu- 
dents of tomorrow, women as well as men, will be less 
docile than those of yesterday. They will demand, even 
if they are not too clear about the program, that educa- 
tion be a cooperative adventure in discovery, rather than 
the development of skill in the reproduction of ideas, 
and a liberation of potential powers, rather than the 
performance of mental tricks. 
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These are some of the forces that make for a change in 
educational method, looking to the placing of greater 
emphasis upon the development of personality. If these 
forces succeed in becoming dominant in our schools, three 
things will happen to enlist the education of youth in 
the project of remaking the world for the better. In the 
first place, emphasis will be put upon the unique abilities 
of individuals, and opportunities found for their develop- 
ment. At present, when rewards are in terms of grades 
for doing the same thing, which, however, some are better 
equipt to do than others, every effort to give exceptional 
opportunity to exceptional ability has strong opposition 
to overcome. The result is that there is a persistent 
leveling down. Differences of ability will remain in any 
system, but a creative education simplifies the problem 
by offering opportunity to different abilities, and by em- 
phasizing the joy that comes from the exercise of one’s 
particular powers. Obviously, in the second place, such a 
change in education will tend to develop the creative 
impulse, and thus to shift the emphasis of life from the 
possessive to the creative basis. It is only because the 
desire for self-expression is so fundamental to human 
nature that the years devoted to schooling do not succeed 
in completely stifling it. By means of play, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and the refusal to assume the lock-step 
where it can be avoided, the creative powers are saved 
from atrophy. If now instead of frustrating creative 
effort education stimulates it, it will inculcate creative 
as it now inculcates acquisitive habits. Finally, such a 
change in education will introduce a new spirit into school 
life. In a narrower sense that is clear from the two changes 
just considered; but it is true in a broader sense also. 
Creative education will encourage devotion to a cause, 
and among others, the cause of a better world. It will 
develop insight into the ramifying effects of actions and 
institutions, and increase sensitiveness to the issues and 
interests involved. And it will add to the promotion 
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of a social temper in youth, the training which will make 
this attitude of mind socially effective. 


VIII 

This is the challenge of these supreme times. The 
hope of a new world is alive today in millions of hearts 
the world around. Never before in human history has 
the magnitude of this expectation reacht such propor- 
tions, and never before has hope of social betterment 
been supported by so great a determination that faith 
shall issue in deeds. May we not take courage from past 
achievement? No single one of us has passively accepted 
life; we have all insisted upon remaking it. Lookt at 
from day to day little may seem to be accomplished, and 
yet what a series of victories a human being wins in a 
life time! Unconsciously, at first, and then more and 
more consciously, we have refused to feel at home in the 
world as we found it, but have insisted upon finding a 
world in which we could feel at home. Disillusions have 
not permanently disheartened us; defeats have balkt 
us only for a time; in the very ruins of our hope we have 
found material for new dreams. In spite of squalor and 
meanness and vice there are few men of whom this may 
not be said in some degree. Even at the bier of one who 
has been stranger to great aspiration (type of the inglor- 
ious mass of us), we may, much more often than not, 
say in Stevenson’s words: ‘‘Give him a march with his 
old bones; there, out of the glorious sun-colored earth, 
out of the day and the dust and the ecstasy — there goes 
another Faithful Failure!” 

And the record of the individual is magnified in the 


achievement of the human race. Laboriously the pro- 
genitor of man separated himself off from the brutes. 
With indescribable slowness the scope of life was en- 
larged, its rude economy enriched by discovery and in- 
vention, and beautified by the rise and development of 
the arts. Gradually the periphery of interest in others 
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was pusht out, so that whereas it was once inconceivable 
for a man to be vitally concerned for the welfare of any- 
one beyond the confines of his tribe, the time came when 
Terence could say, “‘I deem nothing alien to my feelings 
that concerns a human being.” Granted that this out- 
look has never become the universal point of view, and 
that periodically great sections of mankind have been 
swept back into an attitude more nearly resembling the 
spirit of the tribe, yet in spite of stumblings and oscilla- 
tions great progress has been made in the development 
of an intergroup, an international, and an interracial 
imagination, and much has been done in the way of 
creating instruments to make this imagination practically 
effective. While it is true that tribal feelings are dormant 
rather than dead, so that properly stimulated they can be 
aroused, the appeal which arouses them must now be made 
on a plane quite foreign to the tribal mind. Pure tribal 
spirit has been outgrown, and the trend of human emo- 
tions is away from it; so distinctly away from it that the 
outstanding temper of our day may be said to be the 
audacious hope of re-creating the world in the interest of 
all mankind. The hope may indeed come to little, for 
there are numerous obstacles in the way of its realization, 
but the hope itself is a great achievement, testifying to 
the momentum of the forces that actualize themselves in 
human life as social idealism. All this may encourage 
us to believe that a new world is possible — if we will. 
To save human life from ultimate defeat may indeed 
be out of the question, for the cosmos appears indifferent 
to the drama enacted on our planet. But, after all, 
nothing can defeat man but man himself. It is predicted 
that as the earth now sleeps every year for a winter, as 
we sleep every day for a night, so by and by the earth 
shall refuse to awake, as we rest at last in the sleep that 
nothing disturbs. It is predicted that then the unin- 
habited earth shall, like the moon, “roll its pale corpse 
in space,” until it collides with the no-longer procreant 
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sun, and the whole lifeless mass, ignited by the terrific 
shock, shall burst, to float a gigantic fiery veil in the 
boundless vast. Let it be so. Meanwhile millions upon 
millions of human beings will strive and suffer and enjoy. 
They will suffer more and more and enjoy less and less, 
or suffer less and less and enjoy more and more. And 
the chief source of their misery or happiness will be human 
beings and the structure of society. It will be defeat if 
in the distant future the codperative adventure of mak- 
ing human life richer and happier is interrupted by a 
change in the cosmic weather; but a kind of defeat 
which is at the same time the highest form of victory. 
Real defeat will overtake humanity in so far as men, 
comrades in doom and agents of each other’s woe or weal, 
institutionalize the ‘‘murky aboriginal demon in man,” 
and go down the years estranged from the one friend 
they have — each other. 


M. C. Otro. 





I OWE IT TO MYSELF 


HE Worm sat, listless, in the Pastry Shop and won- 

dered how long you felt this way after the flu and 

why Providence wanted to visit such a beastly ailment 

upon an already over-burdened world. Occasionally she 

cought, hideously, whereupon the other customers watcht 
her with suspicion and moved away. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry,” thought the Worm, “I’m all 
over with it now, — except the doldrums. If only,” she 
sighed, “I had someone to chat with over my coffee.” 

The gods heard and chuckled, and the Acquaintance 
entered. She was a thin, discontented looking woman, 
who, because she had not succeeded in her profession, 
had sought to find in something she called Bohemianism a 
sense of superiority. The Worm swallowed unhappily and 
beckoned. 

““How are you?” asked the Acquaintance, taking a 
chair at the Worm’s table. 

*¢ Just getting over the flu,”’ replied the Worm cheerfully. 

“Oh, did you getit? ... Ill have coffee and a roll. . . 
I’ve been to the country for a month, with Ellen Ramsay. 
You know about her, of course.” 

The Worm made a noise of assent. She had never heard 
of Ellen Ramsay, but she was in that weakened condition 
where one assents to everything. 

“*“A wonderful woman!” declared the Acquaintance. 
“Well, how have you been?” 

“Er— what? Why I — I’ve had influenza.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Acquaintance. “I suppose you ate 
something that disagreed with you. My theory is that 
everything comes from the stomach.” 

“‘Nearly everything did,” responded the Worm, and 
grinned over her stupid little joke. The Acquaintance 
regarded her seriously. 
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“‘T hope you didn’t take any medicine,” she said, “Or 
waste your money on a doctor. My own theory is that 
no doctor knows any more about these things than I do.” 

**T like doctors,” said the Worm. “They cheer me up. 
I’m willing to pay for being cheered up.” 

The Acquaintance shook her head. ‘‘You’ve probably 
been working too hard,” she opined. “From nine to five 
is too long. You ought to have a winter vacation. You 
owe it to yourself. How do you like Miss James?” 
Miss James was the Worm’s chief, a woman prominent in 
social research. 

“Very much,” said the Worm. 

‘I suppose she’s good enough to work for,” admitted 
the Acquaintance grudgingly, “but of course she is not a 
radical, is she?” 

“I don’t think so,” said the Worm. But to tell the 
truth I never know exactly what a radical is,” she added 
with a perverse impulse. The perversity grew out of the 
fact that most of her friends and acquaintances for the 
past five years had belonged to that ilk. 

‘A radical,” said the Acquaintance, “a radical is — 
is — I'll tell what what a radical is. It’s a person who 
wants to do away with every existing social institution.” 

“Heavens!” said the Worm. “Then I’m not one. I’d 
be lonely — horribly lonely. I’d rather keep a few of the 
little ones.” 

“It’s all sloppy sentimentality,” said the Acquaintance. 
“We owe it to ourselves to get rid of the whole thing.” 

“What’s sloppy sentimentality?” asked the Worm. 

“Everything. Take this question of marriage. Do 
you honestly believe in marriage as an institution?” 

“It doesn’t seem to work out well in individual cases,” 
admitted the Worm, reluctantly, forgetting in the warmth 
of approaching argument, that she was theoretically quite 
unreconciled to the marriage convention. “But have you 
got something to take its place? Of course,” she added 
with platitudinous heaviness, “the children have to be 
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considered.” Furtively she pinched herself. This was a 
new tack for the Worm to take. 

“That,” said the Acquaintance, obviously trying to be 
tolerant, “‘is all sloppy sentiment. Conditions are chang- 
ing. Today it isn’t your children or my children; its the 
children. The children will be taken care of.” 

“How?” asked the Worm. 

“Ellen Ramsay has the most wonderful ideas about 
these things,” said the Acquaintance. “She has it all 
worked out.” 

‘Has she any children?” queried the Worm. 

“Three.” The Worm admitted the Acquaintance had 
scored. 

“In the first place,” explained the Acquaintance, “‘she 
has taught them not to call her Mother. They call her 
Ellen.” She looked at the Worm triumphantly. 

“T don’t see how that solves the problem,” said the 
Worm. “And anyway,” she added, with that sudden 
wave of filial devotion which comes to those who are ill and 
three hundred miles from their home towns, “she’s taken 
a big thing away from them.” 

“Do you believe in that sloppy sentiment?” demanded 
the Acquaintance. 

The Worm grew reasonably irritated. There are few 
things more annoying than to be accused of sentimental- 
ity, — especially for one who indulges in the practice of 
accusing others of that trait. 

“Do you really believe,” she askt, superiorly, “that 
everything which has been developed in the last five mil- 
lion years is sloppy sentiment?” 

“‘Nearly everything,” said the Acquaintance, a little 
staggered however byjthe five million years. “The im- 
portant thing,” she went on, “is to be self-sufficient. 
Ellen Ramsay is teaching her children to be self-sufficient. 
Even her baby of two and a half has to do everything for 
himself, everything. He has to dress and undress himself, 
if it takes hours.” 
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‘She must be a truly unselfish woman,” said the Worm, 
while her lonely soul called for a little pair of shoes to 
button. . 

The Acquaintance hastened to defend her friend from 
this aspersion. “Ellen is not at all unselfish,” she de- 
clared. “She believes in absolute self-expression, in the 
fullest development of her personality. She does not be- 
lieve that any other individual has a right to stand in the 
way of her own self-expression, — certainly not a mere 
child. She believes that she owes more to herself than 
to anyone on earth.” 

“Tt looks as if one ought to owe something to one’s own 
child,” began the Worm, rather dazed. 

The Acquaintance broke in: “‘Why,” she declared aca- 
demically, “should I sacrifice myself for my children? 
Surely my own personality is the most sacred thing for 
me. I can not see why I should forfeit my individual free- 
dom because of the convention of maternity.” 

“Of course, if you feel that way,” agreed the Worm 
soothingly, “‘it is perfectly right for you to stay single, 
and not have children. J don’t think for a moment that 
you ought to have children. I quite agree with you,” 
said the Worn, rejoicing in her own enthusiasm, “that 
if you object to children so thoroughly, you ought not to 
bring any into the world.” 

“You don’t understand me at all,” said the Acquaint- 
ance, somewhat hurt, “‘I have a strong maternal instinct. 
All children love me. Billy Van Dirk, the artist you know, 
was just saying to me the other night that I would make 
an ideal mother.” 

“Oh,” gaspt the Worm, at a loss. 

“It is entirely a question,” explained the Acquaintance 
patiently, “‘of what I owe to myself, of the development of 
my own individuality.” 

“Why do you want to develop it?” askt the Worm, 
too curious to be polite. It was a question she had often 
wanted to ask of the self-expressionists; but the Acquaint- 
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ance merely looked blank. “This Winter,” she said, “by 
way of illustration, I have been living in a flat with three 
other women who feel just as Ido. Each of us has lived 
absolutely for herself. There is no questioning; no inter- 
ference; it is ideal; each gets her own meals and eats them 
when she pleases. There is absolutely no silly deferring 
to others.” 

“IT shouldn’t like it,” protested the Worm. ‘When I 
live with people, I like to eat with them. Unless,” she 
added hastily, “they happen to be vegetarians. I used 
to know a vegetarian — she believed in self-expression 
too — she left home one night at eleven o’clock because 
one member of her household ate a ham sandwich. Per- 
haps,” said the Worm, reflecting over this incident, “‘it is 
better for individualists to eat alone. But for myself, I 
shouldn’t like it. Restaurants are bad enough. I’m a 
sociable soul, you know.” 

“That,” ejaculated the Acquaintance, “is all sloppy 
sentiment.” 

The Worm put down her coffee and leaned back, with 
an outraged expression on her usually meek countenance. 
“See here,” she demanded, “will you tell me why it is 
sloppy sentiment to eat dinner with a friend? Or to call 
one’s maternal parent by the good old name of Mother? 
Or to help one’s baby to undress? Why should all the 
really pleasant things that make life worth living be sloppy 
sentiment? If you want to know what I think, I think 
that you people who loaf around the Village and write 
rotten free verse and call yourselves radicals and talk 
about scrapping all the existing social institutions, are 
the absolutely sloppiest people I know. I won’t go so far 
as to say you haven’t any brains, but God knows you 
don’t use them. You’ve got yourselves a lot of pet the- 
ories, and gone to sleep on them. And you call that being 
radical. Oh,” cried the Worm wildly, “it’s enough to 
make one sick of the good word ‘radical.’ Can’t you 
realize that you’re all a bunch of mossbacks?” 
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“Of what?” gaspt the Acquaintance. 

“Of mossbacks,” said the Worm ruthlessly. ‘You're 
years behind the times. All that old stuff about self- 
expression and owing things to yourself has been out of 
date for at least three years. It was only a step in the 
thought process of the human race; it was never a con- 
clusion. Can’t you see the futility of it all? Can’t you 
see how narrow and intolerant and conceited and back- 
woodsy you are, with your old worn-out ideas about ex- 
pressing your ridiculous stupid little personalities?” 

“But,” began the Acquaintance, with hackneyed phrase, 
“I — I owe it to myself —” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted the Worm. ‘You don’t owe 
anything to yourself. That’s all sloppy sentiment.” 

Hastily paying her bill, she fled from the Pastry Shop. 
The Acquaintance, left behind, shook her head with angry 


self-satisfaction. “I always knew,” she told herself, “that 


she would turn conservative sooner or later.” 
But the Worm walked homewards, happily, no longer 
an invalid, her strength increased, like the strength of 


Antzus, by the touch of mother-earth, by the quick and 


wholesome emotions which keep us alive in an artificial 


world. “There’s nothing,” said the Worm, “like an 
argument to make one feel like oneself again.”’ 
E.izaBETH W. BROOKE. 





FINDING LADS O’ PAIRTS 


SUPPOSE the thing that best satisfies the soul of a 

man at any age is to make a discovery. Teachers, 
too, have their chances to make discoveries. Everybody 
knows that Sir Humphry Davy, when askt what he 
considered his greatest discovery, replied ‘Michael 
Faraday.” A teacher may, without being a genius him- 
self, be all his life making discoveries of men who, though 
not Faradays, are away above the ordinary, and may 
find in that his supreme delight and compensation. To 
me Ian McLaren’s Auld Domsie will always be a favorite 
character in literature. I can still feel, as I think of 


it, the warm glow of soul and of sense that wrapt 


me about when I first read that story; the complete sat- 
isfaction I had when auld Domsie slapt his leg on read- 
ing Geordie Howe’s Latin prose and said, ‘‘He’ll dae, 
he’ll dae!” Then his words to the boy — without letting 


him know what for—“Tell yir father I’m comin’ up 


to Whinnie Knowe the nicht on a bit o’ business.” The 
bit o’ business, you know, was to urge the father to send 
Geordie to college. All my teaching, except for a single 
year, has been done in college or university, so that I 


have had little opportunity to find the “lad’s o’ pairts” 


at the interesting stage when auld Domsie found Geordie 
Howe, or when John Webb found Ed Mims or Annie 


Paschall. I have always liked to teach freshmen, partly 
because they come to college still somewhat unspoiled, 


and, as I used to say, “with no more sense than to want 
to learn something”; but I suppose at bottom it was per- 


haps because, without knowing it, I was on the lookout 
for a possible Michael Faraday. 
I had the supreme good luck to make my biggest dis- 


covery in this line in my first year of college teaching — 
rather two discoveries in that year. But the supreme 
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value of one of these I did not completely realize till 
forty-two years had passed. I was just back, at twenty- 
three, from eighteen months of graduate study at Harvard 
and Leipzig, and was teaching Latin at Wofford, for my 
old Scotch preceptor still kept the Greek. The junior 
class in Latin numbered only six or seven, but to a man 
they were unusual. Why, the class came to me in a body 
one day, when for a few months, or perhaps it may have 
been only weeks, I had been picking my way gingerly 
along increasing the length of the lessons. The length 
of lessons used to be a college tradition, everybody knows. 
I raised a class rebellion in another college that got me 
into the New York papers once by ignoring such a tradi- 
tion. These juniors suggested respectfully that they 
could read longer lessons in Cicero. They were already 
longer by one-half than I had ever been allowed to read 
at college. With delight I responded, ““You may read 
all the Cicero there is, if you will. The way to learn to 
read Latin is to read plenty of it.” I stopped assigning 
lessons and let them set their own pace, as my auld Domsie 
teacher had allowed us to do when I was preparing for 
college; and they read quantities of Latin. That was a 
great year with me; but who could not teach men like 
that junior class? 

I offered that class as extra reading in Latin — volun- 
tary, I am sure, not required — the Germania of Tacitus, 
and the test was to be a written examination with a five- 
dollar gold piece as prize for the best paper. Some people 
do not believe in examinations for prizes; I do. For me 
the supreme object in all higher education is finding and 
stimulating “‘lads o’ pairts,” the coming leaders of men. 
The winner was the youngest member, a boy of sixteen. 
He wrote — and writes still — a clear and beautiful hand, 
and his translations or answers to questions, grammatical 
or geographical, were as clear as his chirography. He 
appended a well drawn map of ancient Germany, made in 
the examination room — using, I remember, colored pen- 
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cils to shade it. As I think of his paper to-day, I recall 
a letter written me several years afterwards by Doctor 
Venable of the University of Virginia, in which he said 
that he had read mathematical papers from a Virginia 
college, offered in competition for a prize of $30, covering 
“a greater range of mathematics, equal in the searching 
nature of the equation, and greater in extent” than those 
for a $600 scholarship in a northern institution. I kept 
that paper many years and should have it to-day, but I 
thought how his only child, a daughter then at an eastern 
college, would appreciate such evidence of her father’s 
youthful promise and early triumphs; so, when he was 
visiting me once a few years ago, I brought out his old 
examination paper — he did not know [I had it still — and 
said, “‘Elizabeth ought to have that as a keepsake; give 
it to her from me.” 

After he took his A. B. he continued advanced study 
with me for A. M. — an innovation, for hitherto all grad- 
uates of three years’ standing who applied for it had got 
A. M. gratis. His main study that year was the orator 
Lysias, and our plan of work was very simple. He was 
to read as much and as carefully as possible and come to 
me with his difficulties. These difficulties and questions 
he would bring written out on foolscap paper, and once 
or twice it seemed to me the combined sheets as he un- 
rolled them would be a yard long. I had said to him at 
the start, ‘‘Don’t take my word for anything. If you 
don’t understand or I don’t convince you, say so. We'll 
keep at it until it is clear.” He took me at my word, and 
I learned some Greek that year as well as he. Once I 
remember the difficulty was with the function of a certain 
second aorist. After my explanation he modestly said, 
“T can’t see it.” And after repeated effort he still shook 
his head. Another grammar and another was pulled 
down, and at last his face lighted up, ‘Now I see it!” I 
had been right all the time, but doubtless that second 
aorist had become nearly as much clearer to me as to him 
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while we were working at it that night. I have never felt 
prouder of convincing a man on any question. 

Naturally when I was given an assistant next year he 
was my choice, and we worked on together during the 
remainder of my stay at Wofford, and by letter to some 
extent after that. When in 1884 he got leave of absence 
to study abroad, I remember the enthusiasm of his first 
letter. “It is glorious; what I have been looking for all 
these years!”” At the end of twenty months he had the 
coveted degree — three years is the usual minimum time 
— and he came at twenty-seven to be professor of Latin 
in ———— University; and seven years later he was un- 
animously elected Chancellor. I think that he was prac- 
tically slated for professor of Latin in a leading Eastern 
university at that very time; and I know that several 
years later the president of my own university authorized 
me to ask if he would accept our professorship of Latin. 
But his answer was, as I knew it would be: “I am greatly 
tempted; but I have put my hand to the plow and I must 
not look back.” 

My other special discovery that year was a senior, 
who was reputed to be the best read man in college. 
I had the seniors only one hour a week in German, 
but he left in my mind a big interrogation point. 
Somehow I expected great things from him. In all the 
years that have elapsed I had seen him only twice, and 
then back in the 70’s and 80’s. I was in the South last 
summer, and knowing I should pass through his home 
town wrote to him. He invited me to pay him a visit. 
I went, and in the course of three days found the solution 
of the query that had persisted all those years. I had been 
told that he had a very large library, but I was not pre- 
pared of course to find one of seventy-five thousand ! 
volumes. ‘“‘Does he find time to read many of those 
books?”” I have been asked. Well, he knew more about 


1T mean that. I did not count the volumes, but I would not bet any money 
there were not 75,000 in those numerous and immense stacks. 
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every subject we discussed than I did, except my own 
specialty. And in that, I may say, he had translations of 
Homer I had never heard of. On the way out to his 
country home the first evening I told an anecdote to illus- 
trate a literary point. Presently he mentioned very 
tactfully the name of the writer who had brought that 
story from Europe and where it could be found. That 
part I had not known. That evening he brought a volume 
out on the porch, where I was looking down the beautiful 
valley to a chestnut-clad mountain that shut in the view 
to the south, saying, “You may be interested in this,” 
and pointed to a marked page. He had read a little paper 
of mine in which I had mentioned how graphically a cer- 
tain favorite professor of his and mine had narrated the 
famous story of the attack of Lord Brougham on Canning 
in the House of Commons; but I had said I did not know 
his source. Here was the original story in a volume of 
essays on British statesmen and jurists. The next morning 
I told the good story about the three monarchs who got 
lost in a storm while hunting and asked a countryman 
passing in a cart to take them up. “Perhaps I should 
tell you who we are,” said the senior, as they rode along. 
“TI am the Kaiser von Deutschland; this is the Kaiser 
von Oesterreich, and that is the King of Italy.” The 
countryman was not dazed — doubtless their cloaks hid 
any insignia — and quickly asked, “And would you like 
to know who Iam?” “Yes.” “Well, I am the Pope of 
Rome.” My host slipt off presently to his library and 
brought out a volume with the duplicate of that anecdote; 
only there it was literary folk, not monarchs, that figured 
in the story, and Edmund Clarence Stedman was chief 
spokesman. I don’t remember telling any more anec- 
dotes during my visit. 


The reader can guess that, while the law has been the 
vocation of my friend, his real life-work has been book- 
collecting. But one would have to be with him at his 
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home a few days in order to believe that, besides his 
immense library, he has made also a collection of Indian 
antiquities inferior only to the famous one of General 
Thruston at Nashville — now at Vanderbilt University — 
and a unique collection of gems, mainly from western 
North Carolina; and that his knowledge of ornithology 
and of early Carolina history is remarkable. Finally, 
he is the politest man I ever saw. I almost ruined my old 
Panama; for everything that wore a frock he lifted his 
hat to, and saluted everybody else. 

At Williams College, where I taught only one year, 
one discovery stands out in my memory more distinctly 
than any other. It was a sophomore Latin class in which 
one day a bright-eyed quick-speaking young fellow sug- 
gested an explanation different from mine on a difficult 
point. I had not thought of his way of putting it, but: 
felt at once that he was probably right. I said, ‘There 
is something in Mr. U.’s view, I think. I’ll think it over 
and we will take it up again to-morrow.” I found, on 
closer analysis, that he was right, and said to the class 
next day at the outset: “Mr. U. was right yesterday; 
I was wrong, and I can prove it to you” — and did so. 
It was running a risk to acknowledge before a class a 
mistake in favor of a student; but I commended his 
cleverness and invited such discussion. I lost nothing 
by being honest. It was always a good class, but after 
that we had livelier discussions. U. particularly was 
always on the alert for a nice point; always showing, 
however, the utmost respect for his teacher. At the end 
of the term that division went to an older professor. 
After a while I asked him how U. impressed him. “He’s 
a bright fellow, sharp as a steel-trap. But he has one bad 
habit in class; he is always wanting to discuss some point. 
I came down on him heavily the other day and told him 
there wasn’t time for that sort of thing in recitation.” 
U. is a lawyer in Chicago, and it may be assumed, I think, 
that he has made good. What I thought of the class may 
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be inferred from a remark Dr. Bascom made to me some 
fifteen years afterwards: “They still quote sometimes at 
Williams a remark of yours about the sophomore Latin 
class of 1881-2, ‘Twenty-three hours till I can meet that 
first division again.’” 

Before I went to University there had been an 
occasional woman student — admitted by courtesy of the 
faculty — and one had taken her M. A. The best feeder 
for our Greek and Latin courses was of course the Webb 
School, and one of the seventeen John Webb sent up for 
freshman in 1890 was a girl from Georgia, whose school 
work had been brilliant. But she had not had Greek. 
Mr. Webb said to me: “She ought to have Greek, and 
she wants it, but her family object on the ground of her 
health. Just let her alone. Don’t urge her to take Greek; 
she'll come to it.” She took freshman year without Greek, 
but at the opening of the sophomore came to me and 
said, “‘I am going to begin Greek and I want you to rec- 
ommend me a tutor.” I had been expecting this and had 
my plans all laid. “I am glad you are going to take 
Greek,” I said. “I will be your tutor; only you can’t 
pay me anything. The only charge will be that, when you 
finish the required course, you take the junior elective.” 
Her class were then in sophomore Greek, and as they 
filed out at 4:30, she came in. That was the closing recita- 
tion of the day, and I rather expected even her work might 
be sometimes a little taxing to me at that hour, when 
one’s vitality is apt to be lowest. But from the start it 
only refreshed and amused me. Only once did she forget 
an explanation that had been given. Her progress was 
so extraordinary that before the mid-year examination 
I told her she had better try the regular work with her 
class in the second semester. They had had by that time 
two years in preparatory Greek and a year and a half 
in college, she one-half year. I remember her big eyes 
of astonishment as she said, “If you think I can do it, 
I'll try.” At the end of the second semester she led the 
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whole class by several points. I remember telling a very 
intelligent Nashville lady one day about the wonderful 
progress of my girl pupil. She listened with interest, but 
startled me by saying, “‘But tell me what is she going to 
do with all that Greek.” I burst into a hearty laugh and 
said, “Mrs. B., I give you my word, I never thought of 
that!” It had never occurred to me that a woman who 
read Homer with ease the first year, mastered without 
seeming difficulty Demosthenes and Plato and Thucydides 
in the second, and Aischylus and Sophocles in the third, 
needed to make any apology for it. And I am glad Mrs. 
B.’s question seems as amusing to me to-day as it did 
nearly thirty years ago. 

At the end of her four years with us she was awarded, 
on my recommendation, a five hundred dollar classical 
fellowship at Bryn Mawr, but at the close of her year 
there, on returning home, she fell a victim to typhoid 
fever. When her sorrowing parents asked me to write 
her epitaph, I think all I sent was 


Annie Paschall 
(dates) 
Quem di diligunt adolescens moritur. 


I have had women in my classes during all the twenty- 
five years since, but never found her equal, man or woman, 
except possibly once — and she will come later. 
But I cannot omit one other find made at 

before Annie Paschall’s time. One Friday morning a 
sturdy young fellow with a ruddy face — somewhat 
freckled — stopped me as I was entering the back door 
of University Hall. He was from Missouri, he told me, 
a graduate of College, and wanted more Greek. 
I had no distinctly graduate course then, and told him I 
should have to put him in the highest undergraduate 
course (junior elective), then reading Demosthenes On 
the Crown. But I added, ‘You may read outside as much 


as you please.” We were just half through the book — 
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page 65 of D’Ooge’s edition. I showed him the next 
lesson, but added, “‘ You ought to read what is behind as 
soon as possible.” ‘‘I’ll do that by Monday” he said. 
As I went in the door I was thinking, “He must be a fool 
if he thinks he can read half the De Corona from Friday 
to Monday.” But I didn’t say anything. Monday his 
recitation was altogether satisfactory. After class he told 
me he had read the 65 pages behind and added, “I think 
I’ll read the rest by Friday.” He did it, and then I said, 
“You had better read Homer next.” It was March — 
three months till Commencement. ‘Do you think I 
could read Homer in that time?” ‘‘A man who reads 
Demosthenes On the Crown in a week,” said I, “can read 
all Homer easily in three months.” He did it in six 
weeks — the first book or two somewhat slowly and care- 
fully, then one book, and finally two, ina day. I see him 
at this moment again — one bright May morning about 
eleven, as I was entering the back door of University 
Hall. He was at the pump just lifting a cup of water to his 
lips. ‘How is Homer going to-day?” I called out. “Pretty 
well; I have read two books this morning.” He was then 
in the Odyssey, and he went through at the pace of two 
books one day, three the next. 

Two or three years later I was in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, where two chairs in Wofford College were to be 
filled — Greek and English. I went to the resident 
trustees and urged my young Missourian for the Greek 
and a young Tennessean for the English. They elected 
both men, and then one of the trustees wrote me from 
Charleston: “ We have elected your men; now you must 
introduce them to the people of the state through the 
papers.” JI did so and when I got home showed the paper 
to my two “lads o’ pairts.” ‘“There’s what you have to 
live up to in South Carolina; if you don’t, my reputation 
is ruined.” They made good. Four or five years later 
the Greek man, who was a forcible public speaker, was 


called away to the presidency of an agricultural college; 
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from there in succession to four colleges and universities. 
The English man —I haven’t space to tell now how he 


was discovered —has been, in spite of enticing calls 
elsewhere, President of Wofford College — succeeding 
Dr. Carlisle — since 1902. When two leading trustees 
wrote asking me whether I would accept the presidency 
if offered, I said “‘No, get S.” But what I taught him in 
Greek is not half as clear to me now as the return he has 


made for that and whatever else I may have done for him. 


If ever a former pupil knew how to encourage and comfort 
his old teacher, he knows. Witness these words from a 
letter of his: “You will never know how much your oc- 


casional messages mean to some of us. Even yet when | 
write anything, I think first of you in connection with it.” 


My first and biggest discovery was made in my first 
year at Wofford, the next biggest the year before I left 


University. One day that year I said to a fresh- 


man: “Stop after class; I want to speak to you.” He 
may have wondered what was coming; for that was my 
way of getting an opportunity to scold as well as to com- 
mend a student. ‘“‘I just wish to say, Mr. B.,” I began, 


“if you want to be a Greek scholar, God almighty has 


done his part; you can do the rest, if you will.” His 
work was a fit response. Several years later he went to 
Harvard for graduate work, on a scholarship. I told my 
friends among the classical professors what they might 


expect, and he lived up to it all. One of his Harvard 
chums has told me that he was the man of their class, 


and he was sent to Europe on a Harvard traveling fellow- 
ship. One may guess what he has been doing all these 


intervening years from the fact that he is now head of the 


Greek department in one of the foremost state universities, 


and when he received the call by telegram to that place 
was at ——————— talking with the president over a sim- 
ilar offer from there. It was hard to decline the other 


day a flattering request from him as President of the 
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Classical Association of the Middle West and South to 
read a paper— “‘scholarly or reminiscent” — at the 


Atlanta meeting in April. 
When the president came in March, 1894, to offer me my 


present chair, he brought along the page proof of the 
catalogue. It was the students’ names labeled “A. C.” 
(ancient classical) — that most interested me. “A. M. P. 


(A. C.)” attracted me somehow more than any other 


name, because something indicated that her high school 
course had been brilliant. I found her a junior and all 
that I had hoped or imagined. And why, I wonder, as I 
now recall her excellent work in Greek, does the memory 


persist in suggesting itself of the way she would some- 


times ask, as the class was about to be dismissed, “‘Won’t 
you read us ‘Lycidas’ before we go?” Let one incident 
of her Ph. D. course indicate her quality. It was to be 
an oral examination in Pindar, and I noticed that she 


seemed out of breath. “Did you walk up the hill too 
fast?” “*No, I am scared. I haven’t had an ‘Oral’ since 
I was in school.” ‘‘Oh, if you find it doesn’t go well, 
I'll let you turn to paper and pencil.” After a while 
when she was in full swing, rolling off the rhythmical 


Greek strophes or turning them into fluent English, I 


said with a smile, ‘Would you prefer to write now?” 
*““No,”’ she exclaimed, “I like this!” I kept a record of 
that examination— ten passages, I remember, read 
metrically in Greek and translated. As she read, I 


marked in pencil my estimate. At the close it was ten 


times 10. I was surprised myself; it was the only time 
I ever marked 100 in examination. Some years after- 
wards I found that record in my desk and gave it to her 


to keep. I have had two or three other students as 


able perhaps as she, but she caught the spirit of the Greek 
more completely, I think, than any other; and now she is 
looking for “‘ lads (and lassies) o’ pairts”’ in ‘‘extension”’ 


work. 


One of her classmates has made a name for himself as 
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literateur as well as in classical scholarship, but Professor 
Hendrickson had discovered him before I came, and put 
his mark on him. But we are all proud of him. I shall 
pass on to one in whose making I might claim a larger 
share. The Assistant Professor had told me of the way 
in which a certain freshman rolled off, with evident great 
relish, his Greek hexameters. When the boy reacht my 
work it was easy to recognize that he had the stuff of 
scholarship in him, and soon I tried the same trick on him 
as on B— at ———— University, using the same words. 
The response was as quick and as satisfactory. He was 
an athlete, as well as a hard-working student, and I re- 
member when he came, as a freshman, to tell me they had 
askt him to go on the “Varsity crew.” I said, “‘Well you 
know what that usually means.” “If I find it cripples my 
scholarship, Ill quit the crew,” he said. “Very well, if 
you live up to that resolve, it will help, not hurt you. 
Join the crew.” When he started East for the first race 
at Poughkeepsie, he brought me his Greek prose exercises 
covering the work of the two weeks of his expected ab- 
sence. I had not thought of requiring that, but I knew 
I could trust my man for anything in the future. A 
friend had given me money for a $150 prize for the best 
examination in the junior Greek of a whole year, and A— 
was in the first competition. He was the first to enter the 
examination-room that morning, and I askt him, “How 
do you feel?” “Pretty good!” said he, with a look of the 
eye that indicated robust health and sound sleep the night 
before. “I am glad,” I said, “‘you’ll need it to-day.” “I 
expected that,” was his reply. The time allowed was 
five hours, and he was the first to leave the room — half 
an hour short of the limit. When I glanced over his 
paper, I saw that he had played with it. Everything was 
answered, and there were not a few marginal illustrative 
quotations from other Greek or Latin authors. Of course 
he won the prize. One of his competitors said to me 
afterwards: “I knew Andy would win. I stayed to the 
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end just because I knew you don’t like ‘quitters.’” A— 
too went to Harvard and took his Ph. D., and then he 
too was sent to Europe on a traveling fellowship. Being 
of Norse ancestry, he went to Christiania first and peeped 
in later upon several universities, going south through 
Germany to Athens. He wrote me letters about this or 
that world-famed classical lecturer, but the refrain was 
always this: “But he isn’t in it with John Williams 
White.” Of course I wrote J. W. W. about that, and 
doubtless the memory of such homage from such young 
scholars helped to sustain that great teacher-scholar as in 
these last years he was facing the certainty that he must 
go before he could finish his monumental life work on 
Aristophanes. If he could only have finished that, I 
doubt not it would have been the greatest work ever 
done by an American classical scholar. It is another 
story, but I cannot refrain from adding from a letter of 
White’s written some fifteen years ago: “Pray Zeus not 
to send Charon for me before seventy. By that time I 
can, bringing out a volume a year for twelve years, finish 
my work.” But cruel ill health crippled him, and Charon 
would not wait. So there lies that great mass of splendid 
material, like Minton Warren’s Terence, that can never 
be finished as he intended. Why cannot the prayers of 
some of us lesser scholars avail to keep such men long 
enough to finish work which only they can do? Well 
A— is head of the Classical department in a far western 
university, where he can see from his windows blue moun- 
tains that cast long shadows across a great sparkling lake. 

When I last crossed the desert those mountains look 
down on I was fresh from a visit to a younger contem- 
porary of A—’s, who is now head of the department of 
Ancient History in a university on the Pacific coast. He 
won the same undergraduate prize which A— had won 
the year before him, and I remember writing A— when I 
read S—’s thesis, ‘‘He has beaten your record.” When I 
heard he would compete for the first Rhodes Scholarship 
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offered here, I said to the President, “If S— competes, 
we'll win it.” And he did. He came back from the far 
West to stand his Ph. D. examination with us, and I shall 
never forget the extraordinary respect shown him at that 
ordeal. The historical examiners seemed to me to be, as it 
were, asking the views of an expert rather than quizzing 
a candidate. It was the most brilliant Ph. D. examination 
I ever attended. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote Mrs. Humphry Ward, in 1894, 
about a near relation of hers who had been winning dis- 
tinctions at Oxford: “It is one of the most legitimate in- 
terests of the old to watch with hope and joy these open- 
ing lives, and it has the secondary effect of whispering 
to them that they are not yet wholly frozen up.” The 
great statesman was then in retirement at eighty-five. 
If I should live to be eighty-five, I hope I shall not have 
ceased to find still the same joy in hearing of brilliant 
young scholars that are coming on. And may [I still be 
working at some literary task, as he was then engaged on 
a new edition of Bishop Butler’s Works, and have my 
perspective filled with plans, as his was even then “filled 
with other work, in the Homeric region lying beyond.” 

Cuares Forster Smita. 





“AND THE MOURNERS GO ABOUT THE 
STREETS” 


E day was gloomy, and when dressing, I reacht, 

as my habit is on such a day, for a red necktie, 
when I suddenly remembered that I had just gone into 
mourning, and put on a black one. Instead of doing 
something to dispel the gloom of the day, I did something 
to confirm it. 

I had more than once considered in the abstract: “Ts 
it kind or is it even modest to do this thing? — to impose 
my gloom on all who see me — especially after the gloom 
has worn off?” And then came another question: “Is 
there remaining any gloom that insists on being imposed?” 
I have known grief that insisted on relieving itself by 
every outward sign, but this was not such a case. In the 
earlier cases, young lives, full of possibility, had been 
torn away from other young lives closely intertwined with 
them; here, one had gone in old age, when most of the ties 
binding to earth had been sundered, and when various 
illnesses had shown that longer life could be only a burden. 
Though the departing one was very dear to me, we had 
not, since early youth, had such frequent association that 
enough habits were destroyed to make life strange and 
pitiful, much less to fill every hour with gloom, as in my 
apparel I have done something toward doing for every one 
who comes in contact with me. 

The present, alas! is specially a time for consideration — 
very temperate and tender consideration—of these 
things. Many families happily left intact by the war, yet 
find themselves suddenly bereft of some member who had 
thought to share in the welcoming home from camp or 
overseas of husband or son or brother. Men who have 
come alive through the hell of Chateau-Thierry or the 
Argonne are, not a few of them, arriving home to find 
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their families in black for some member lost during the 
epidemic. These men were steept for months in the 
most torturing realities of death, and now at home they 
must not only struggle with their personal grief, but see 
it constantly and depressingly symbolized in the garb of 
the household. 

Furthermore, these men have learnt to associate with 
death certain things which mitigate its horror: courage, 
will to face the worst that must be done or suffered, and 
that “greater love hath no man” which will remain the 
highest peak of sacrifice while the world lasts. For such 
deaths the gold star which inspirits even while it grieves. 
Yet must not the experiences of the returning men color 
the whole conception which they now hold of death, and 
do they not crave a more soldierly attitude in us all 
toward death of any sort? — the soldier’s outward show 
of usualness, for instance, which helps both himself and 
his companions to carry on in the face of instinctive dread 
for themselves and grief for their lost comrades? 

We have heretofore accepted the ways of mourners more 
or less as a matter of course; the custom is as old as the 
human race, probably. What once was worn as disguise 
to hide the survivors from the ghost, who might harm 
them, people now put on because, with hopes and happi- 
ness broken, they feel it impossible to allow even strangers 
to think everything is with them as usual; the outward 
seeming must correspond to the desolation within. But 
the war which has scrapt so much that was time- 
honored, has given us a new thoughtfulness about this 
also. Only the wholesale adoption of black dress as the 
stupendous battle losses piled up, could make the western 
world realize all the dreadful possibilities of the custom. 
The universal black in France has been frequently cited 
as one of the most depressing effects the war has had 
there. The German rulers quickly saw the necessity of 
suppressing a manifestation so dangerous to morale, and 
an edict was issued. In England public opinion kept 
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down the volume of black; and in America, with these 
examples before us, the agitation to forego black for the 
soldier dead has been largely successful. 

This would seem to indicate a lessening morbidity in our 
regard for the dead. Another test arising from the war 
is still to come. The War Department proposes to bring 
back for final burial here the bodies of our men who died 
overseas, as was done by the government after the Spanish 
War in accordance with the almost universal demand of 
the relatives of the soldiers. Is public opinion enough 
wholesomer to-day to make an effective protest against a 
general transfer of the bodies? It was good to see pub- 
lished Colonel Roosevelt’s letter to Secretary Baker con- 
cerning the removal of his son Quentin’s body; surely 
many will echo his words for their own soldier dead, that 
they may rest most appropriately where they won their 
greatness. One mother who has accepted with great 
outward calm the loss of a son at Chateau-Thierry, said 
with the first tears I had seen in her eyes as we talkt of 
him, “I keep thinking of that grave, lonely and un- 
visited. — Still, I think Colonel Roosevelt is right, and 
the body should remain over there.” His grave is not 
lonely, for there are comrade dead about in the fields and 
on the hill-tops. Nor will it be unvisited. There is a 
rare glory about the graves in France. No cemetery 
elsewhere can ever be the shrine for a world that the 
fields of France and Flanders will be for long to come. 

For the rest of us, the common lot. But because these 
men have died, there is a new sense abroad of better ways 
of doing things; and a new sense of common interests 
with the rest of the world, of possibilities of mutual 
sacrifice to attain common ends: dimly felt, perhaps, but 
stirring. Among other things may we not evolve greater 
wisdom and good sense in our mourning usages? Bereave- 
ments often seem too bitter to be endured; yet one must 
manage to rise up again from the blow, and stagger on 
somehow. Time and the day’s routine of work are com- 
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monly recommended to the mourner as aids in a return 
to normal poise. Rarely is mentioned a recourse we all 
have on other occasions of emotion. When caught in a 
moment of embarrassment or of any strong emotion we 
do not care to have others witness, we make a desperate 
snatch at naturalness of demeanor, and endeavor to 
resume as soon as possible our usual selves. To the extent 
to which mourners assume an arbitrary black in dress 
and accessories, by so much do they deny themselves the 
aid which comes from this instinctive effort of our natures 
toward stabilization. When the survivors adopt a modi- 
fication in costume especially designed to set them apart 
in a rather morbid way from others, it only multiplies 
the changes brought about by death, and increases their 
strangeness. To strive to be as natural as possible at 
such a time is surely the healthy attitude. Whatever can 
be said of the color black as natural to the wardrobes of 
some people, no one can claim naturalness for black crape 
and enveloping black veils. 


Some will say, however, that to appear as usual at a 
time of grief is a violation of the feelings and a form of in- 
sincerity; that it is the unnatural thing to seem outwardly 
like other people, when the heart is surcharged and craves 
expression of sorrow and the recognition of it from others. 
In a sense, true; but it is unnatural only as self-control 
is unnatural. Self-control is the result of discipline, and 
no gift of Nature. No one, however, denies the desirabil- 
ity of acquiring it. The control of grief shown in the 
suppression of purely formal manifestations may seem 
an added hardship to the mourner; but after all, the formal 
manifestations should be the least hard to forgo, as they 
are the easiest to assume, and it is these that affect the 
largest number of people. By how much we cannot 
possibly know. 

Somewhere, in a dim place in the mind, rises a vision 
of the soul on its march through eternity. Compared with 
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its timeless course, the storms, the disasters, the successes, 
the seeming losses of the earth passage, are but incidents 
on the march. It is not the incidents themselves that 
matter, but the extent to which the soul hesitates or 
allows itself to be deflected. Some souls are more sus- 
ceptible than others to the sudden appearance of phan- 
toms on the road, and the sight of swathing black on 
mourners of the dead causes them a gust of terror that 
momentarily retards the march. A black-veiled figure 
sweeps across a happy hour, and chills the day like an 
east wind. The beholder questions: “Is it fair?” We 
have no right to put terror in the path of any. Neither 
can any of us know the nature, or measure the extent of 
the effect our black raiment produces on each person we 
meet. Considering this unavoidable ignorance, would 
it not be well to reject such possibility of injuring another, 
in whatever degree? 

For weeks and months the black of mourning remains 
a dense, unvarying black; the sorrow it symbolizes, on 
the contrary, catches light as well as shadow from each 
day’s interests. The passer-by, however, cannot know 
that grief is actually at that moment less acute in the 
minc¢. of the mourner than its shadow suddenly cast on his 
own spirit. Is it therefore a just symbol? The best 
available perhaps in an imperfect world; but should we 
insist on symbols, in the face of the opposing considera- 
tions? 

Suppose it does faithfully represent an unvarying ache 
and emptiness of the heart. Are we worthy of the sympa- 
thy we crave, when we call for it from every one indis- 
criminately? No one feels about another’s troubles quite 
as he does about his own. The very fact that probably 
every one has some inner grief or bitterness that may 
not be disclosed makes it the more imperative that we 
be chary of imposing our more publishable afflictions on 
others, whose burden we cannot know or measure. It 
seems hardly modest to assume that our own sorrow is of 
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any more importance than the next person’s. Or even 
granting that the next person is truly happy and with- 
out any hidden pain, how do we know that his happiness 
is not of greater importance in the scheme of things than 
whatever modicum of comfort we may receive from see- 
ing the shadow of our grief cross his thoughts? 

The argument is sometimes put forth that black pro- 
tects the mourner from certain awkward questions and 
painful situations; that conversely it is a means to con- 
sideration from all sorts of people at every turn, through 
its universal appeal to sympathy. Consideration from 
others is very pleasant, but misfortune is not the only 
thing that calls it forth, and is it not a highly ironical 
form of selfishness to induce it by a method that shows 
anything but consideration on our own part? While in 
regard to the protective capacity of mourning, it is de- 
batable whether it does not as frequently expose one to 
the questions of the curious. 

Persons who will agree with much of the foregoing 
nevertheless adhere to the custom as a mark of respect for 
the dead. Hearken to the wisdom of the son of Sirach: 
““Weep more sweetly for the dead, because he hath found 
rest.” Let us have more sweetness— and light — in 
our commemorating of our dear ones. Logically we 
should be able to invoke here, for some, the Christian 
doctrine of happy immortality for the righteous. But 
where in the churches is logic to be found? The de- 
voutest Christians will assume, along with heretics and 
unbelievers, garments of darkness that suggest old bar- 
baric rites and the ancient fear of a ghost. That those who 
are without faith in a reunion with the beloved should 
envelop themselves in visible gloom is understandable. 
So also that the ignorant should cling to customs that 
survive with the primitive need to make every possible 
display of an emotion, — like children, who must have a 
thing exhibited to the eye. But in Christians it is only 
another evidence of the historic inability of the church to 
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cope with long-established “heathen” customs. I re- 
cently saw, a few days after the funeral, a newly-made 
widow and her three daughters standing about in a cloud 
of crape and black veils that blotted out everything else, 
and killed in one onlooker a long-standing regard for 
what had been considered the unusually fine character of 
the Christianity of this family. This was the first break 
in their circle. From it had gone a man beloved as pastor 
of a large city church. He was warmly esteemed every- 
where for the simplicity of his speech and the strength 
and sweetness of his religious life. Surely he should 
inherit Paradise if any. His death was a release from 
sharp suffering. If ever a family could rejoice in the 
consolations of the Christian religion, they could — and 
did, so they assured their friends. Yet there they stood 
darkening the sunlight, and to one friend who felt deeply 
the poignancy of their loss, the spectacle of their over- 
whelming black was so repugnant that the hurt of sym- 
pathizing grief was suddenly salted with a bitterness that 
left the spirit shaken and sore. 

It was simply that they had overdone it. One could 
hardly ask for the utter consistency of one old lady I 
know, who certainly squared practice with creed: for she 
never wore mourning. When her husband died — and 
that was some sixty years ago — she did not wear black 
even at the funeral! To go into mourning was for her a 
denial of faith. Her grandchildren are a generation un- 
worthy of her; none of them would dare outrage the con- 
ventions to such an extent. They repeat it as a good 
story rather than as an example to imitate. Nevertheless 
it has not been without its influence: for her descendants 
do not have the same devout regard for the punctilios 
of mourning that most people inherit. 

There are those who have no faith in a joyful immortal- 
ity, or indeed in any immortality at all; to whom this 
life holds the sum of our possibilities of action and reward. 
The more then do they owe to this life, and still less are 
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they justified in imposing their gloomy feelings and con- 
victions on their fellow transients. Since they feel this 
life to be the whole of it, they are, with the absoluteness 
which that implies, under obligation to make good, as 
far as may be, every moment of this existence, for other 
people no less than for themselves. 

Perhaps with the slowly increasing interest in the work 
of psychical research and its claim of the possibility of 


communication with the dead, the sense of continued life 
beyond this life will become sufficiently powerful to cause 
mourning to fall into disuse. But with regard to the 


public at large, the future of that science is still uncertain, 


so that can be only a hope. What is needed for the present 
is sincere thinking about our mourning customs, and 
courage to follow the sensible course. 


We so frequently practice little social insincerities, that 
the discrepancy sometimes known to exist between sor- 
row exhibited and sorrow felt, does not greatly trouble 
us. But thoughtful people must always feel the incon- 
sistency in putting on mourning upon the departure of 
those for whom life holds nothing further, whom we 
could not hope or in all kindness wish to keep longer 
among us,— the hopelessly invalided who are glad to 
go, and the old who have dropt out of action. We 
do not so often reflect that black is worn alike for 
those to whom death is a release, and those cut off 
in full activity; for those who shrink from death’s un- 
certainty and change, and for the adventurous who go 
out as to a larger existence; for the hero and the felon. 
What incongruity, that we wrap ourselves in darkness for 
those who leave us in faith of a shining immortality! — 
whether that immortality is the blessedness of the saints, 
or (more acceptable to the active) a larger field of interest 
and opportunity — a transcendent adventure. Nor will 
it ever be possible to make conventional people realize 
how every show of gloom violates the spirit of those who 
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crave that love of the gods that spares one the carking rust 
of old age and disease. The survivors, in their anguish, 


forget how they profane the gladness of such a going, 
when they choose to memorialize it by creating depression 
wherever they appear. 

Persons who have for a lifetime followed the practice as 


occasion arose, could not be expected now to put it by. 


But whoever has yet to make the decision, — whose 
harp has not yet been turned to mourning, or whom 
circumstances will permit to forsake a custom falling 
more and more into distaste, may they take thought 
before they too join the mourners going about our streets! 
Only thus can we hope that all this paraphernalia of 
gloom will little by little fall into disuse, till no morbid 
elements survive in our sorrow, and our dear ones are 
held in a memory wholly gracious. 





SOME REVOLUTIONARY PHYSICS 


OT only our readers interested in Psychics, but even 
those who begrudge the space we give to it, may 
care to read of some revolutionary discoveries in Physics 
lately announced by Dr. W. J. Crawford of Belfast, 
who is a lecturer in Queen’s University and the Munic- 
ipal Technical School of that city, and who is favor- 
ably known among American physicists. His discoveries 
are announced in two little books, The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena, and Hints and Observations for those In- 
vestigating the Phenomena of Spiritualism, both pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York; and 
in a third book, Farther Experiments in Psychic Phe- 
nomena, yet to be published by them, of which they have 
kindly given us a set of proofs. 

If experience verifies the conclusions in these little 
books, they contain far the most important contributions 
yet made to our knowledge of Telekinesis, and are not 
without suggestiveness regarding Telepsychosis and the 
spiritistic hypothesis, and will place Dr. Crawford in the 
very front rank of contributors to science. We give quite 
a full account of them in the hope of leading our readers 
to seek a still farther acquaintance. 

He calls his phenomena “psychic” because he believes 
them to be regulated independently of the volition of the 
medium, by excarnate intelligences, who communicate by 
raps, and whom he calls the “operators.” But he admits 
that they may be manifestations of the medium’s sub- 
liminal, and we think they may be of his own, as they 
often approve his theories. They also criticise his methods, 
which of course he often does himself. They communicate 
mainly in answer to questions, but sometimes make sug- 
gestions to facilitate the experiments. Often their answers 
are that they don’t know, and their suggestions are rather 
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those of intelligent mechanics than of scientific techni- 
cians. 


He has experimented frequently with a “circle” in Bel- 
fast, consisting mainly of a family named Goligher, of 
which one of the daughters is a remarkable telekinetic 
medium. The family is a very pious one, and takes the 
seances with the seriousness universally found essential 
to the best success, even varying the proceedings with 
hymns and prayers. 

The principal phenomena investigated were the raising 
of a stool, some tables, and a tin cone, and all sorts of 
other gyrations of these objects, without any visible con- 
tact. Dr. Crawford also investigated “raps,” all the way 
from gentle taps, and touches upon the persons present, 
up to thunderous blows on the floor and other objects. 

The medium, he thinks, contributes only an invisible 
matter, through which the force acts. It is exuded from 
and returned to her body. She loses no weight. The force 
is contributed by some reverse metabolism in the tissue 
of the other sitters. They lose weight. 


The modus operandi was first to reduce the light in the 
room to that afforded by a gas jet in a lantern with red 
glass sides; and once when the lantern was moved higher 
from its usual position, the experiment went badly, and 
the operators suggested restoring the light to its former 
place, when the experiment went better. Dr. Crawford 
attributed the difficulty to the increased white light re- 
flected from the ceiling when the lamp was raised. Tables 
and other apparatus of unpainted wood were found to 
work much better when, partly at the suggestion of the 
operators, they were covered with dark cloth. This 
Dr. Crawford attributes not only to getting rid of the 
whitish tone, but also to the supply of a rough surface on 
which the matter from the medium, which was the vehicle 
of the force, could get a better grip. 
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With the earlier mediums this partiality for colored 
light was quite generally attributed to its facility for fraud, 
but that day is past. Entire darkness, however, after the 
telekinetic force had been generated, roused a poltergeist 
racket in Dr. Crawford’s room, as it did in those of Foster 
and other mediums. 

Here is a specially interesting passage regarding the 
effects of light: 


The body and chair of one of the sitters was casting a shadow 
on a portion of the floor within the circle space. A rapping rod 
was “out” [See below.] and was rapping on various parts of 
the floor. At my request it rapped ... where the light 
was strong, and the ensuing sounds were muffled and dull. It 
then rapped a few inches farther along the floor within the 
shadow of the chair, and the resulting sounds were hard and 
strong. It rapped half a dozen times in the light and in the 
shadow alternately, and the result was always as stated. It 
changed quickly from the light to the shadow, and just as 
quickly the loudness of the blows changed. . . 

Only the most powerful mediums have been able to produce 
strong physical phenomena in daylight, and even then the period 
of such phenomena was of the briefest. Materialization of the 
full form has, I understand, only been accomplished in daylight 
on one or two occasions, and then only after prolonged sitting 
under the most suitable conditions with a strong medium of 
this class. 

Then our friend P. (see Holt On the Cosmic Relations, 
p. 94f.) must have been a very powerful medium indeed. 

A red light being arranged, the party of some half 
dozen sat in a circle, holding each others’ hands, the 
medium’s chair being on the platform of a scale balanced 
to her weight plus chair, etc. In the center of the circle 
was the table, and occasionally other apparatus. 

Usually, after from twenty to thirty minutes, perhaps 
in answer to an inquiry, there would be a rap on the floor, 
indicating that conditions were ready for the phenomena 
to begin, and at Dr. Crawford’s request, the table would 
be lifted some feet, held suspended motionless so it could 
not be lowered by any ordinary muscular force, danced 
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in the air, or turned upside down, suspended upside down, 
held tilted, held to the floor so it could not be raised by 
ordinary muscular force, and made to do pretty much any 
other thing that Dr. Crawford suggested, all in opposition 
to musuclar force, if applied. A hand-bell was also rung, 
and a trumpet raised from under the table, turned over 
its edge, and laid on its top. In about an hour and a half 
the force is at its highest. 

All these experiences are now matters of course with 
those who know anything of the subject, although, equally 
of course, they are glibly denied by the majority who talk 
without knowing what they are talking about. The ex- 
periences would hardly be worth recounting, for there is 
already enough evidence of similar ones, were it not for 
the remarkable conclusions regarding them reached by Dr. 
Crawford. There is room here for little more than the 
conclusions. Most of the reasons for them will have to 
be sought in Dr. Crawford’s books. 

The first of his determinations, which, so far as I know, 
is the first quantitative determination in telekinetic 
science, is that where the table was levitated, nearly all 
its weight was added to the weight of the medium, thus 
indicating that it was attached to her by some inflexible 
connection. There was reason, to be given later, to be- 
lieve that a trifling portion of the table’s weight — that 
lacking in the increased weight of the medium, was simi- 
larly attached to the bodies of the rest of the circle. 

A grocer’s spring balance was put under the table, and 
this was found to be depressed before the table rose — the 
more depressed, the nearer it was to the table. 

Dr. Crawford, in passing his hands under and near the 
table when the force, whatever it was, was acting or ready 
for action, felt an invisible, clammy, “reptilian” sub- 
stance, and he followed it to the medium’s body, generally 
about in front of the solar-plexus — a significant spot to 
psychical researchers. He especially felt it near her ankles 
when raps were sounding on the floor near her feet. 
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Schrenk Notzing says that he and his assistants felt a 
similar substance near their materializing medium. One 
of them said it was like a little reptile in the hand. This 
was when materialization was to take place, and they 
regard it as the substance moulded into the appearance. 
It was visible from the Schrenk Notzing medium’s mouth, 
but never visible from the Crawford medium’s. 

Dr. Crawford gives a diagram taken from a flashlight 
photograph, which shows a column of this substance about 
four inches in diameter, starting upward from the arm of 
one of the circle, then curving downward to a point op- 
posite the medium, about a foot from the floor, where it 
is joined by a similar (hypothetic) emanation from the 
medium’s arm, and from their point of union a column 
rises vertically to a height of about five feet from the 
floor, folds over and falls about a foot, and then goes at 
right angles to the top of the chest of the medium. Dr. 
Crawford assumes the lower emanation from the medium, 
which the photograph did not show because of an inter- 
vening object. He states no reason for this assumption, 
but might perhaps give a good one in the fact that the 
column rising from the assumed point of junction (also 
partly hidden by an intervening object), is thicker than 
the column starting from the sitter’s arm, and therefore is 
probably reinforced by a column from the medium. 

When the balance under the table showed pressure, the 
medium lost weight. Dr. Crawford appears to attribute 
this to the matter exuding from her being partly sup- 
ported in the pan of that balance. But the pressure on 
this balance and the medium’s lost weight, do not seem 
to me to offset each other, and the loss of weight ascribed 
to the medium seems enormous for a mass of matter too 
tenuous to be visible. In our lay mind these discrepancies 
and some others, for which there is no space here, call 
for explanations, which it is reasonable to expect will be 
forthcoming when Dr. Crawford realizes their necessity, 
or when farther knowledge comes to the rescue. 
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From the foregoing data and sundry minor ones sup- 
porting them, Dr. Crawford builds the theory that the 
phenomena are produced through a flexible emanation 
from the medium’s body, which Dr. Crawford calls a 
cantilever. The cantilever seems to project at a slant 
from the medium to a point midway between the bot- 
tom of the table and the floor, and then to turn vertically 
upward. Apparently when the operators get this into 
position with the object to be moved, they inject into it 
from the sitters the force to make it rigid, as blood is in- 
jected into erectile tissue. Then the cantilever expands 
in the direction arranged by the operators, and assumes 
the rigidity needful to move the table. 

This summary of course is a very inadequate presenta- 
tion of Dr. Crawford’s work. A better presentation is 
well worth seeking in his books. They inspire confidence 
from the outset, by very clear systematic and temperate 
statements, although as the subject grows in complexity, 
the treatment gets somewhat repetitious and, not un- 
naturally, tempts here and there to a bit of skepticism. 

At the risk of some repetition, we give some extracts 
from his closing summary in The Reality of Psychic Phe- 
nomena (p. 221f.): 


I have come to the general conclusion . . . that all the phe- 
nomena produced are caused by flexible rod-like projections 
from the body of the medium. . . 

[1] It is capable of being pushed straight out from the body 
of the medium and being pulled straight into the body of the 
medium. It . . . can reach, under favorable conditions, to 
a distance of about 5 feet from her body . . . as it is pulled 
back into her body, it is absorbed in her. . . and the whole 
rod is anchored to her like the roots of a tree. [2] The rod is 
capable of to-and-fro motion horizontally over a considerable 
arc . . . it has also a limited motion in a vertical plane. [3] The 
rod . . . can be fixed or locked at any required position within 
its limits of extension, so that in such position it becomes a 
cantilever. [4] The rod can transmit pulling and pushing forces. 
[5] The free end of the rod is capable (at least sometimes) of 
gtipping bodies by adhesion. [6] All the motions of the rod 
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are worked from within the body of the medium. [7] The dimen- 
sions of the rod can vary greatly; its cross-section may have 
different values, and various modifications can be made of the 
shape and condition of its free end. For ordinary rapping a 
certain amount of matter seems to be concentrated near the 
end; and for other forms of rapping, such as the imitation of 
the bouncing ball, sawing, scraping, etc., it seems as though 
other modifications and dispositions were made. For levitation 
a special form .. . is used, its free end being bent up and 
gripping the table by adhesion underneath. . . 

The matter under the table felt quite still and at rest, and, in 
fact, when I moved my hand to and fro amongst it, the table 
soon dropped, showing that it was essential to levitation. In- 
deed, the operators were always very chary about letting me 
work in amongst it, the only thing in that connection they did 
not object to greatly, being the moving of a thin rod across the 
space occupied by it. . . 

For an important seance I have never placed my hand near 
the place from which this stuff was issuing... During im- 
promptu circles, however, or because of ignorance at the com- 
mencement of my experiments, I have often interrupted the 
flow of this matter, with the inevitable result of temporarily 
stopping phenomena . . . it ts in motion in the direction from 
body of medium outwards, as can easily be observed by the spore- 
like sensation as of soft particles moving gently against the 
hand... I have placed a delicate pressure-recording ap- 
paratus in that line . . . , with the result that it was shown 
there was mechanical pressure close to the body of the medium 
(although the conditions of the experiment allow of its being 
a pressure of very small magnitude) acting outwards from her 
to the levitated table; and furthermore, the placing of the ap- 
paratus in the stress-line caused the table to drop . . . the 
operators were annoyed at my interference with the line medium 
to table, and told me so by vigorous raps. 

It seems as though the preliminary process to actual levita- 
tion is the laying of some kind of a loose link from medium to 
table, or, if a compression balance is under the table, from 
medium to pan of the balance. Let us suppose that this loose 
link consists of some fine threads of matter . . . the essential 
threads, or bundle of threads, being in position, a force is ex- 
erted along their axis which stiffens them and makes the bundle 
into a solid rod. . . 

A clairvoyhnte saw . . . under the table, close to the under 
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surface and extending down for a little way, . . . a whitish 
vapoury substance, somewhat like smoke, and when the table 
was levitated this substance seemed to increase in density, 
i. €., in whiteness. When a visitor to the circle sat on the table 
in order that it should tilt and throw him off, she saw this sub- 
stance below the table get very white and dense just previous 
to the movement which actually tilted the table. . . She was 
able to call out that a movement was about to occur, before it 
actually occurred, by noticing the density and opacity increas- 
ing . . . agreat band of it came from the left side of the medium 
with a kind of rotary motion, and was continuous with that 
under the table. From ail the other sitters a very thin band, 
like a ribbon, also came, and was continuous with the mass 


under the table. The clairvoyante says she also saw various 
spirit forms and spirit hands manipulating the psychic stuff. 
We wish Dr. Crawford did not call “psychic,” stuff 
which he says has weight and can be felt and photographed, 
and which the telopsist says she saw. We wish, too, that 
she had not said she saw the “spirit hands,” but perhaps 
if we knew more, we would not so wish: for in his forth- 
coming book, Further Experiments with Psychic Phe- 
nomena, he gives some evidence that seems like a discov- 


ery that this matter is also mind. He says that the 
operators, at his request, removed from the body of the 
medium all of it that they could, that they had difficulty 
in doing so, from the tendency of the matter to rush back, 
as was shown by the lever of the scale on which she sat, 
rising as each instalment was removed, and then falling 
a little way before another instalment was removed; but 
that nevertheless enough was so removed, “steadily by 
jerks,” to cause the scale to denote a total removal of 
over fifty pounds. Yet while more than a third of the 
medium’s weight was thus removed, he reports no change 
in her appearance, and she experienced no unusual seng#=:,,,. 


tions but a slight sense of discomfort toward the end of ‘ ae 


the process. 

Now if these astounding statements represent anything 
but some hypnotic illusion, presumably caused, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, by the medium, what can they 
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indicate but that the “matter” whose abstraction raised 
the lever of the scale, was not matter when it left the 
medium and yet was matter when it affected the scale. 
Or to put the paradox differently: if any form of matter is 
so tenuous as to be invisible to ordinary sight and to per- 
mit the passing of the hand through it without perceptible 
obstruction, it is inconceivable that a roomful or a houseful 
should weigh fifty pounds, and we are driven to the guess 
that this form of “matter” is simply a source, or store- 
house, or effect, of external energy upon the mind — as 
all other forms of matter are more and more seeming to be. 


Moreover Dr. Crawford says that he once asked the 
operators to put the angle of their cantilever under the 
table into a box filled with clay, instead of on to the floor 
or into the scale pan, and that after levitation the canti- 
lever left in the clay a distinct impression. Is this mind 
producing an impression into matter? It does such 
things. A young physicist in whom we have confidence, 
tells us that a “spiritual control” whose acquaintance 
you may make in a future number, says he had struck 
up a postcarnate friendship with Michael Faraday, and 
induced him to move the needle in our friend’s compass. 
At all events our friend saw the needle move, under the 
glass, and knows no other cause for its movement. 


On the following points the views of an investigator of 
Dr. Crawford’s experience cannot be without interest. 
We quote his views without expressing any impressions 
of our own: 


I am quite satisfied in my own mind that the operators are 
discarnate human beings. Of course I am not primarily inter- 
ested in this phase of the matter. The methods by which the 
phenomena are produced are what I am chiefly concerned with, 
and whether the operators are what they claim to be, or are 
masquerading subconscious elements of the medium’s brain, does 
not much matter to me. It is sufficient for my purpose that 
there are intelligences of some kind in charge of the phenomena. 
Nevertheless I have seen and heard sufficient at the Goligher 
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and other circles to convince me that man does not really die 
at physical death, but passes on to another state of existence, 
and that, for the most part, the entities who demonstrate at 
good séances are really human beings who have so passed on. 


. . « The best form of phenomena considered solely from the 
point of view of obtaining messages from inhabitants of the 
psychic realm [is] in my opinion, the “direct voice.” Ata direct 
voice s¢ance people who have “died” speak audibly in an ob- 
jective voice. Many readers will probably not believe this, 
but nevertheless, however incredible it may seem, it is a fact. 
Unfortunately a good direct voice medium is an extremely rare 
personage. I think there are not above half a dozen in Great 
Britain to-day. . . 

Materialization phenomena require such a large expenditure 
of psychic energy that the quantity of this kind of phenomena 
is strictly limited at any given séance even with the best me- 
diums. In the case of the “direct voice,” however, the amount 
of psychic energy required seems to be very much smaller, 
with the consequence that a corresponding increase in the mag- 
nitude of results is obtained. 


Here is Dr. Crawford’s account of the communication 
by raps with the operators. 


The following was the code: Three raps meant “Yes,” one 
rap meant “No,” two raps meant “ Doubtful.” 

A continuous series of raps meant that the operators . . . 
wished the alphabet spelt out to them so that they could inter- 
polate a word or a short sentence. 

A long scraping sound on the floor meant that my supposition 
(on which I was basing the question) was not quite correct, al- 
though it contained some elements of the truth. 

A great many emotions, such as joy, sorrow, agreement, dis- 
agreement, fun, friendliness, anger, etc., were often also in- 
dicated by the various styles of rapping. For instance, loud 
emphatic blows in answer to a question indicated (according to 
their number) strong agreement or disagreement; or if a lot of 
questions were asked, none of which would seem to hit the 
exact truth, and a final question apparently did actually strike it, 
there was a little fusilade of raps indicating that the correct 
solution had at last been reached. Sometimes the operators 
seemed so pleased at my guessing something correctly that they 
suddenly rapped out a lively little tune on the floor. 
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We now give some extracts from Dr. Crawford’s Farther 
Experiments in Psychic Phenomena. At this writing, the 
book is still unpublished, and as we work from a set of 
galley proofs, we are unable to indicate the pages. But 
the few readers who would use such indications, will un- 
doubtedly read the book itself. First regarding the raps: 


The theory for rapping . . . is that a psychic “rod” [see 
above] issues from the body of the medium — a semiflexible 
rod, which is moved up and down and strikes the floor or table. 
The operators say that the rod theory considered generally is 
correct. They say that raps are produced in two ways: 

(1) Soft raps, bouncing ball imitation, etc., — by beating the 
end of the rod on the floor, as one uses a stick for beating a 
carpet. 

(z) Hard raps — by beating the rod on the floor more or 
less axially. 

While I was obtaining this explanation from them, they illus- 
trated the various styles of raps under consideration at the 
moment by actually rapping on the floor. 

I asked them the approximate dimensions of a rapping rod 
used to give a fairly hard blow. They gave a blow on the floor 
as a sample and then said that the diameter of rod used in that 
particular case was about 2 inches and of uniform thickness 
over its length, until just before entering the body of the me- 
dium where it increased to a diameter of about 3 inches. 


The medium insists that she feels nothing whatever during 
phenomena, yet I know there is an added weight upon her of 
about 10 Ibs. when the table is levitated. . . There are many 
other cases which I have not space to enumerate, in which the 
total reaction on her body must amount to at least half a 
hundredweight . . . one would think it would be bound to 
cause physical inconvenience. .. During the occurrence of 
phenomena the medium, although her brain is practically nor- 
mal, has a peculiar state of insensibility upon her body, allied 
to the similar state that can be produced by hypnosis. This 
peculiar condition is induced, I think, of set purpose by the 
operators. . . 

This is also borne out by the reaction effects of heavy raps 
or blows on the floor. The medium tells me — and there is no 
doubt she speaks absolute truth — that she is totally unaware 
of any movements of her body while such blows are occur- 
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ring... But I have watched her sitting quietly on a chair 
in my own house with the red light shining directly on her white 
blouse while great sledge-hammer blows have been occurring on 
the floor several feet in front of her at intervals of a few seconds; 
and as each blow was struck I have watched her whole body 
from the waist upwards sway backwards several inches. . . 
I went over beside her and felt the various motions of her body. 
Yet she is unconscious of them, although quite mentally alert. 
These slight motions are all that occur while phenomena are in 
operation. During levitations lasting up to five minutes she sits 
on her chair as firm as a rock. 


He must be speaking of ordinary levitations, because 
he tells a different story of the unusually heavy ones. 


The table usually levitates with its centre about 234 feet 
from her trunk; hence, with a downward force of, say, 50 lbs. 
the capsizing moment is 125 lb.-ft. which, to say the least of it, 
is fairly large and should, one would think, cause physical in- 
convenience to the medium. But it is not so. The medium 
tells me she feels nothing at all. 

Up to a total levitated weight of 37 lbs. 14 ozs. there was no 
very pronounced effect on the medium. Her trunk, however, 
swung gently forward with the heavier weights and she said she 
felt herself being urged forward, though she felt no kind of me- 
chanical pressure on her body. 

I then increased the weights on the levitated table two pounds 
at a time up to 36 lbs. (weight including the table 43 Ibs. 14 
ozs.). Several times did the medium’s body then swing strongly 
forward, upon which the table dropped... She described 
the feeling as similar to that felt if she were sitting on a see- 
saw, the end of which rose and impelled her forward. 


I once tried to weigh the psychic body of my medium. . . 

On the operators giving three little raps on the floor as a sign 
to me that they had done what I asked, I found that the me- 
dium’s weight had decreased by about 8 Ibs. but that the de- 
crease did not remain constant at 8 lbs. but became less and 
less until there was practically no diminution at all; and during 
the whole experiment the operators declared that the medium’s 
psychic body remained exteriorized or placed beyond the limits 
of the weighing machine. 

I thought at the time that the experiment was a failure, and 
I am not now sure that there is much in it. It has, however, 
occurred to me as just possible that when the operators tried to 
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remove the medium’s psychic body they were unable to remove 
it per se, but had to take some physical matter along with it, 
i. €., some gross matter was mixed with the psychic body and 
this was gradually returned to the medium’s physical body, as 
was evidenced by the gradual return of her weight, leaving the 
psychic form more and more nearly pure. 


The operators themselves declare that the medium is some- 
how protected from the ordinary mechanical stresses to which 
she would naturally seem to be exposed. But they can tell us 
nothing at all satisfactory as to how-the protection is afforded. 

. . - The control said he was going to show the sitters an 
experiment on the insensibility to pain he could induce. The 
medium had a painful and unhealed burn on one of her elbows, 
but notwithstanding this she beat both elbows with some force 
on the arms of her chair — and seemed to enjoy it. She felt 
no pain whatever when she awoke from trance. 


Evidently a partial trance: for Dr. Crawford goes on to 
say: 


The medium is never in trance, but from late observations I 
would hesitate to say that her state of consciousness is quite 
normal. Especially at the commencement of a séance she dis- 
likes to be spoken to. But if there is any abnormality it is very 
slight, indeed, and would altogether escape the notice of any 
one who had not a prolonged acquaintance with her under or- 
dinary and under séance conditions. 


When the medium toucht the levitated table with 
her bare hand, or hand gloved in kid or silk, or with a 
metal rod, or glass rod, it dropt. 

When she toucht it with her foot (presumably shod) 
a stick of wood, or a roll of paper, it did not drop. When 
the medium held her hand over it, it did not drop. When 
she held her hand under it, it did. When toucht by the 
sitter, it did not drop. From these facts and some others, 
Dr. Crawford inclines to consider the mode of force not 
electrical; but that the matter through which it acts 
returns into the medium through some substances, and 
not through others: this notwithstanding his getting 
some reactions through a very delicate galvanometer, 
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which he attributes to some faint unaccounted-for elec- 
tricity. 

Cutting through the vertical part of the assumed canti- 
lever under the table does not affect the table, any more 
than would cutting through a vertical monolith; but cut- 
ting through the horizontal part of the cantilever between 
the medium and the table, drops the table. 

As the sitters supply the force, it is necessary to have 
several in order not to fatigue them. It will be remem- 
bered that P *s performing alone exhausted him. 


Dr. Crawford thus discourses regarding photographs: 


There seems to be no doubt that by the aid of a certain pecu- 
liar type of mediumship, psychic “extras” can be made to ap- 
pear on the ordinary photographic plate — these “extras” be- 
ing in many cases pictures of deceased relatives or friends of the 
sitters. Unfortunately, this class of result is very susceptible 
to fraud. .. I can only come to the conclusion, after thor- 
ough examination, that the “extras” are indeed photographs 
of deceased people — pictures impressed on the plate by means 
we know nothing about at present. Our ignorance of the method 
is of little relative importance. The levitation of a table was 
as mysterious to me as the production of photographic “ex- 
tras” before I took up the investigation. 

These photographs have of necessity to be taken by flashlight 
because the phenomena of this class cannot be obtained in any 
but dim light. The photograph of the levitating structure . . . 
was of this kind. 

The effect on the medium of the flashlight is always severe. 
After the flash by means of which we succeeded in obtaining 
the picture, Miss Goligher trembled violently for ten minutes 
or more. Her arms and legs kept jerking spasmodically and 
her body every now and then moved involuntarily. But in a 
quarter of an hour she was quite normal again. It is not to be 
wondered at that the effect of flashlight is severe on a physical 
medium when a psychic structure emanating from her body is 
“out” in the séance room. .. The structure is built up of 
matter from the medium’s body and it is really a part of 
her organism in a very unstable state. It is acutely sensitive 
to practically all light, . . 

Whether the reader looks upon the operators as the spirit be- 
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ings they claim to be, or as sub-conscious nuclei belonging to 
the medium or sitters, it is certain they are in charge of and 
produce the phenomena, and that, therefore, they may be 
trusted to know more about the dangers incurred by the me- 
dium than the experimenter. . . They spelt out messages to 
the effect that if, while the table was levitated, the magnesium 
flash was used, the medium would probably be severely injured. 


While on the subject of the health of the medium I may men- 
tion that when the experiments were being carried out in which 
she temporarily lost 30, 46, and even 50 Ibs. in weight, there was 
abundant evidence that the strain upon her system was becom- 
ing severe. I felt that it was necessary to be careful, and I would 
not proceed too far. The operators, however, were working in 
conjunction with me on that occasion and, accordingly, I felt 
the more confident. 


I can never get rid of the feeling in the case of phenomena 
such as trance speaking, clairvoyance, clairaudience, automatic 
writing, planchette and Ouija board, etc., that the mind of the 
medium has far too much to do with the results. It is difficult 
to see how the mind of the medium can lift a table weighing 50 
Ibs. clear of the floor when it is placed a couple of feet in front 
of her, but it is not at all difficult to picture how her mind, in 
its sub-conscious aspect, may be responsible for the general 
inanities of trance speaking, or what passes nine times out of 
ten for clairvoyance. The reader should understand that I do 
not decry the genuine nature of mental phenomena but that I 
am appalled at the difficulties of sifting them. There seems 
so little one can come to grips with. .. I am not at all in- 
clined to the opinion that it is by means of the mental phe- 
nomena that all doubt of the existence of a psychic realm will 
eventually be removed. I think, rather, that this will be accom- 
plished largely by the “direct voice” and psychic photography, 
which are both phases of physical phenomena. 


But you should not forget that Dr. Crawford is a 
physicist. 
Tue Epitor. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Peking Young Men’s Christian Association 
The Princeton University Center in China 


Peking, March 19, 1919. 
To the Unpopular Review. 


I have read a good many articles in your magazine during 
the past year. They are always clever, but nearly all I have 
read have been along one line — namely, criticism of tendencies 
of modern thought and progress from the old classical view- 
point. I am not surprised to see that many of your contributors 
are college professors, some of them evidently from very se- 
cluded places. [How about Peking? Ed.] One expects now- 
adays to find criticisms of present day tendencies but rather of 
the conservative form and helpful to the progress of modern 
movements that are trying to find better ways to do things. 
In one article that I read recently the writer took up critically 
five or six of the main trends of thought in economics and 
democracy which have been forced upon us by the war, and 
held each up to ridicule. 

The style of The New Republic, or of The Yale Review, which 
take up the present questions constructively is much more at- 
tractive than the attempt on the part of any of your writers to 
hold up to ridicule those that are trying to lead the way to a 
better social order. 

J. S. Burcgss. 


This good man’s trouble is the trouble with so many 
other good people who can’t bear to have any scheme for 
uplift shown to be fallacious, let alone injurious. In fact, 
however, all which are fallacious are injurious: for false 
thinking leads to false acting. 








EN CASSEROLE 


The League of Nations 


Tue other night your editor happened to be dining with 
the historian who has probably done most among Amer- 
icans to elucidate the present conditions in Europe. The 
other men were an ex-ambassador to Germany and an 
ex-president of the American Economic Association. 

In the smoking room, the rest of us were of course 
mainly engaged in pumping the ambassador, and the 
pumping was certainly exceptionally good, though it 
was of course varied with speculations from all present 
regarding the future course of things. 

As we rose to join the ladies, the editor said: “Have any 
of you noticed that among the influences determining the 
way things are going to go, not one of us has alluded to 
the League of Nations? Now does one of you doubt that 
but for that speculative, fantastic, inchoate embryonic 
dream of an institution, Italy and Jugo Slavia would be 
fighting today?” 

And not a doubt was expressed. 


And now along comes Mr. Daniels, canceling his de- 
mand for a big navy, and expressing confidence that this 
League of Nations is already mature enough to guard 
the interests for which he thought he would need the 
navy. 

At another dinner we lately met an excellent man who 
started a well known measure of reform whose fair promise 
came to naught. He said: “I have examined the proposed 
treaty of peace, including of course, the covenant for a 
League of Nations, with probably more expenditure of 
time and care than anybody outside of its makers has 
given to it, and it is the strangest mess of inconsistencies 
and obvious omissions that I ever saw.” 

198 
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We askt: “Have you ever examined anything else of 
equal complexity with as much care?” 

He said, rather exultantly, “Never!” 

We askt: “Don’t you think you would have found as 
large a proportion of imperfections if you had?” 

After the foregoing was written, we found the following 


in the N. Y. Evening Post: ; 


A drop of sterilized water, a fragment of the purest food 
product on the market, when examined under the high-power 
lens, is apt to leave the ordinary man with little interest in 
drink or meat for some time to come. It is through such a multi- 
diameter scrutiny that the Covenant of the League is now being 
revealed as a thing of squirming and pestiferous horrors . . . 
if this is the kind of analysis which is to be brought to bear on 
the Covenant, the League will stand condemned, just as every 
historic document, just as every action in history would have 
been paralyzed from the beginning by the same test. But it is a 
test which will be rejected by every sensible man who realizes 
that the good of clean water compensates for the risk involved 
in the irreducible minimum of danger it carries, that the value 
of food outweighs its microscopic perils, and that the benefits of a 
leagued world can be attained only on the same terms. Sensible 
men, if they are convinced that the League is worth striving for, 
will seek to make the League as good and clean as may be, and 
assume the inevitable hazards. 


All such questions are of course but questions of reason- 
able probability. To be certain of the efficiency of a 
scheme so new and complex would of course be abused, 
but when the scheme has been the special task of the best 
group of minds that the world was able to get together for 
the most momentous task in History, it is still more ab- 
surd for a partizan group in a single nation to profess cer- 
tainty that it won’t work, though they are probably cor- 
rect in saying that its amendments to meet their perfect 
views make it worse than it was before. 

Our Articles of Confederation had to be made over, the 
English Constitution is being made over all the time, 
this scheme will have to be made over; but all that is no 
reason why we should not, without farther delay and 
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shilly shally where the delay and shilly shally have al- 
ready been far too great, begin on the best we have been 
able to get. 

In view of all these considerations, what is to be thought 
of the alleged scheme of Messrs. Lodge, Borah, Knox and 
others to find in the League of Nations a party issue? At 
this writing, the League seems inextricably, and we are 
inclined to think, very wisely, associated with the peace 
treaties. Do these gentry propose to keep us at war 
until after the election of 1920 — and for all time there- 


after? 
That there should be more delay inspired by party 


politics is an infamy. 


Our Friends’ Friends 
“Ir I might have that little head of hers” with a 
real Fra Angelico setting, life would be simpler. If 
I might see her against the gold of a winter sunset, 


with no accompaniment but silence and a cold wind from 
the stars, life would be more restful. But I cannot have 
her or any of my other friends thus separated by wide 
spaces, and on a background of imagination. They all 
have relatives — fathers and aunts and husbands. Their 


heredity and environment peer ghostwise over their 
shoulders, like the face of Vergil in Giotto’s Dante. They 
say: “‘Let me introduce my sister” — and I shut my eyes. 
For something in each of us rebels at meeting families 
of those we love —this ruthlessly thrusting into the 
background of gold shadowy profiles that do not belong 
there, that have come without their own colors and setting. 
It is fair to neither side. Moreover, a certain prejudice 
which amounts almost to an instinct makes us shrink 
from becoming acquainted with these persons. If they 
are not like the one I already love, I shall not enjoy them; 
if they are like, I shall be eternally comparing. Worst 
of all, the newcomers may be nicer! Parents cause the 
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most hesitation. Sharlie’s puritanical vein, which only 
gives her a sturdy New England conscience and a hatred 
of sentimentality, might not be altogether desirable, un- 
adulterated, in her nearest paternal ancestor. She is 
cleanminded as a wind on the uplands, but her father 
might be —a blizzard. When walking with her I can 
say; “Kindly do not talk for the next mile —I want to 
think.” This reposefulness of nature which tells her to 


speak or to be still, would it be dullness, or moroseness, 


or something else in, say, a great-uncle? Bretheren and 
sisteren are another thorn. We do not inherit sidewise. 
Sharlie’s brother may be infinitely more talented. He 
may have her glowing cheeks and dimple in the chin; he 


may have her habit of ruffling up his hair, the same quick 
speech like water coming from a bottle. But suppose he 
lacks her shy eyes and bashful ways and real humility 
of spirit? 

Perhaps husbands give us the hardest jolt of all. It 
would be tragic if we wanted them for ourselves; it is 
almost equally disconcerting always to feel: “He’s very 
nice, but not just the one I should have chosen for you.” 
My wedded room-mate entertains me with gentle intro- 
ductions to new fireless cookers and green linen house- 
dresses. There is no conflict in my mind between her 
present and our past, between the biscuits we are baking 
together for some mythical John at the office, and the 
strange dishes we concocted at college. It is only another 
layer on my preconceived background of her, as in a lake 
are reflected margin willows, behind them mountains, and 
clouds above both. But when the husband comes home 
it is as if he threw a stone into my clear pond. A sudden 
stillness overwhelms us around the hearth. I am trying 
to realize that this John is not an interloper in the back- 
ground of my room-mate, that he has made a new back- 
ground for her in which I feel but the shadow of a leaf. 
I do not grudge her the fireless cooker or the green dresses 
or John; yet adjustment is hard. Time alone can settle 
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the ripples in my lake. Even in my perplexity I know 
‘our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

One remedy would be never to snatch people ruth- 
lessly from their natural setting. If they cannot bring 
their environment with them, let Dunsinane wood do the 
going. If my Scotchy Dot should visit me, my sisters 
would enjoy her droll humor and tom-boy way of falling 
over her own feet; but they could never appreciate my 
vision of her from this summer’s farming—a_ blue- 
overalled figure with a red bandana about her brow, strid- 
ing over the furrows at dawn like Millet’s sower. 

There are not enough separate stars at present for all 
of us. But at least we can give everyone a chance to 
create his own background on the spot, if he finds himself 
suddenly bereft of the native gold. The truth of it is, 
that the night I met Sharlie’s brother she had gone on a 
rare jaunt to the movies, so that after a solid three hours 
of talking poetry with him I had sketched in such a back- 
ground as he could never have acquired in a triangle of 
scattered conversation. If Dot should stay with us at 
the shore she would catch crabs and make bayberry 
candles, until nothing could disturb the firm gold leaf of 
her setting. Perhaps my sister would like her as well as 
I do; perhaps she would like my sister better than she 
likes me. Anyway, I could give them the opportunity. 

There is always the possible hope that the Fra Angelico 
cast we give the world, and the people who creep into our 
picture, will be one. Down by the river is a place that 
was surely built to music — a tiny white chapel, a tiny 
white house, both with white crosses on the peaks; twink- 
ling birches; a dreaming peace in the old pine grove, 
where stands a cairn of stones with its cross of weathered 
gray. We had been there when the meadows of curly 
grass were coppery; we had been there when the pines 
bowed under their load of snow, and the sunset flamed 
blood-red behind the shrine; we had been there when 
Mt. Tom bloomed “sea foam and coral” with spring 
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dogwood. We had planted nasturtiums to glow in the 
forest; we had set out balsam and hollyhocks in the little 
garden. Day after day, as we topt the hill, we hoped 
the green blinds would be swinging open, and They would 
be there— the unknown owners. Then at last they 
came—like their tiny white crosses and twinkling 
birches and old, old pines that sigh together. Sister 
Margaret was all sweetness, and the Mother Superior 
was fit to govern a medieval abbey. They melted into 
the other-worldliness of it all till we gazed in dumb en- 
joyment at the candle’s flickering shadows on white 
wimple and black robe. It was dreams come true; we 
were as happy as Little Brother Leo who sang on the 
chapel cross. The place was the gold background, and 
any individual backgrounds we possessed were laid aside 
at the outer meadow. We had radiance enough. 

Perhaps some day we can all have our own pocket 
halos. It will not matter much if they overlap, like 
the saints in paintings. Then at last we shall see each 
aura of silken hair, each rounded fruit-shaped chin against 
a disk of grounded star dust — the profile of the soul on a 
background of pure gold. 


The Bolshevik Mind 


THE progress up from protoplasm to prosperous people 
is not yet satisfactorily participated in by the majority 
of mankind, and the Bolshevik mind schemes to endow 
the majority with the results of that progress, before they 
have made the progress itself. It’s the kind of mind that 
has a passion for “new things” but doesn’t think them 
out — a half-way mind. 

Its schemes of course end in culs de sac. The young 
gentlemen (or aren’t they as young as they seem?) who 
are sowing their intellectual wild oats in or with the 
“liberal” weeklies, are full of these “new things.” One 
of them said the other day: “I believe in doing away with 
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inheritances, and having all property beyond very mod- 
erate needs of survivors revert to the state.” He didn’t 
define whether the habits of a widow’s life are to fix 
her “moderate needs.” “To be administered by Tam- 
many?” we asked, and he admitted, as Mr. Russell, in 
his book Proposed Roads to Freedom, admits regarding 
Socialism, Syndicalism and Anarchism, that the world 
is not yet far enough along for his idea to be of any 
practical significance. 

Yet all these young gentlemen habitually talk and write 
of these wild schemes without paying any attention to 
the state of human nature which renders them mere ab- 
stractions. They generally have a subconsciousness of it, 
however, when they come to printing matter intended for 
anybody but the unreasoning masses. They hardly ever 
say what they want, and much less propose any way to 
get it. Yet some of the articles are so well written that 
until you have learned the trick of them, you read them 
through before you realize that they don’t say anything. 
So far as they contain any proposals, these are at bottom 
camouflaged schemes for taking the goods of the capable 
and thrifty, and giving them to the incapable and shift- 
less. 

In Russia the “‘contagion of the crowd” would make 
all these young men confessed Bolsheviks. Here the con- 
tagion from the crowd (for the crowd they go with wears 
shirts) prevents their often taking any pronounced revolu- 
tionary attitudes, and confines them to filling the air 
with an impotent restlessness — impotent except as it 
stimulates the writers in The Call and The Masses. 


The New Weekly “ Review” 


Tue Bolshevik mind is absolutely rioting in the weekly 
press of America— from The Masses up to The New 
Republic and even The Nation. 

All people who think things through, must welcome the 
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appearance of a new weekly that gives some signs of per- 
forming that function. 

So far as we can judge from a few numbers, the new 
Review is untainted with Bolshevism or pro-Germanism, 
and is based on rational ideas of what constitutes human 
progress, and how to promote it. The need of such a 
weekly is great. Most of those known in educated circles, 
have of late expressed virtually nothing but the popular 
discontent, including so much of it as has been felt about 
the righteous retribution demanded of Germany. For 
the discontent they have not proposed any thinkable rem- 
edies: indeed they have seldom gone so far as to give any 
more definite statement of what ails them, than that the 
world contains poverty, and that it results, not from the 
incapacity of the mass of mankind, but from the covetous- 
ness and cruelty of the capable. 

The Review — not to our mind a very happy name for 
a weekly — was started in mid-May to work against this 
propaganda of Bolshevism, and on the whole its work 
seems good. 

That seeming, however, was not, we think, contributed 
to by the attack, in the first number, upon the inclusion 
of the Covenant for a League of Nations among the condi- 
tions of peace which Germany was called upon to endorse. 
That attack played into the hands of the Republican 
senators who are raising a partizan opposition to the 
Democratic president’s work for world-peace. That work 
was not done from any partizan motives, and does not 
contain any legitimately partizan issues. The attempt to 
force some into it has been contemptible; and giving aid 
and comfort, even if involuntarily, to such an act, argues 
very unfortunately for the new weekly. 

Its general features and intentions, however, are such 
as those who care to read this Review will naturally ap- 
prove, and we hope they will give it their support. 
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An Old Yarn Respun 


Let me tell you an old story:-— 

Once upon a time four blind men who had never seen 
an elephant came across one in their travels. One got 
hold of it by the leg, one by the tail, one by the trunk, and 
the fourth felt of its great side. 

“This animal is shaped like the trunk of a tree,” said 
the first. 

“No, it is like a rope,” said the second. 

“More like a serpent than anything I ever laid hands 
on,” thought the third. 

“You’re all lunatics!” shouted the fourth, “It’s like 
the side of a house.” 

So they all fell to quarrelling until there came along a 
man who could see, and who explained the riddle to them. 

When the man told them they all laught. Then with 
his help they mounted the elephant and all rode off upon 
him, as wise and jolly a set of men as you could well find. 


But listen to the telling of the tale as it happens now- 
a-days. 

In these modern days there met again four blind men 
who had never seen an elephant, and they were kind of 
heart and gentle of manner, and they thought that the 
truth spoken out of season was worse than all lying. 

So when they found that they might be on the verge of 
a disagreement, they modified their statements, as pru- 
dent and tactful persons should. 

Said the first, who had his arms around the leg of the ele- 
phant, “Of course I did say, in my first foolishness, that this 
creature was like a tree, but I see now that I should have 
remembered that Iam blind. He is doubtless most unlike 
a tree, more like a ship, perhaps, — or a picket fence.” 

Then said the second, who had seized the tail, “Far 
be it from me to be outdone in generosity and good- 
breeding. If I thought it like a rope, that was but a first 
hasty guess, before I discovered how far I was from sanity 
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and moderation. Between a rope and a tree, what is the 
proper compromise? A gallows undoubtedly. But I 
would not seem archaic. Gentlemen, this animal is un- 
doubtedly like an electric chair.” 

Said the third, who had grasped the trunk, “All history 
is built on compromise. Friends, if this thing in my hand 
seemed like a serpent, the real truth probably is that he 
is like a dove. In the name of good feeling let us call him 
a turkey.” 

Said the fourth, “I would not for worlds be less broad- 
minded than you. If, in my excitement, I spoke of the 
side of a house, pray do not misunderstand me. Probably 
had I felt around more, I should have found it more like 
a hat or a waste-basket, or a vacuum cleaner.” 

Here again came along one who could see, and proceeded 
to explain to them what an elephant was. 

But whereas the first four had hearkened eagerly to the 
man who saw, these would not listen at all. For the first four 
said, “‘ Yes, this animal as he describes it, explains the tale 
of each of us: the tree, the rope, the serpent, and the 
side of a house.” So they got together and tamed the 
elephant. 

But the second four said, each to himself, ““This man is 
trying to tell a tale, pretending that he can see. But his 
tale does not account for a ship, a turkey, a hat, a gallows, 
or a picket-fence. He is undoubtedly blind, too, and is 
concealing the fact from us. He is a liar.” 

Then said the man who could see: “At least, get out of 
his way or he will trample you to death.” 

Then the four blind men fell upon the man who could 
see, and beat him, saying: “This is the last straw. We 
allowed you to lie about the beast (which we privately 
believe has no existence at all) because we consider that we 
should allow Freedom of Speech. But to insist upon your 
views, when we have told you that these were not the cul- 
tured and broad-minded things to think—that is not 
Liberty, that is License! 
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So having beaten the man till he could call out no longer, 
they said, composedly; “ Now we may take our naps in 
peace, free from this fellow’s absurd warning.” 

And the elephant on his way down for a drink, walkt 
on them and crusht them to death. 

So they perisht — they and their broad-mindedness and 


their tact and their modern liberality all together. 
Selah. 


Our Reversion to China and Egypt 


We have lately happened upon a discovery which 
although it has been lying under the editorial nose 
for many years, startled us, and will probably startle 
you—even so much that you won’t believe it. It 
is simply that the phonetic alphabet which has been 
one of the prides of civilization, has been abandoned 
in despair by American teachers, and they have gone 
back to the methods of China and Egypt. Our language 
has become so inconsistently and absurdly spelled, that 
they have given up teaching the children in Noah Web- 
ster’s way, by gradually building up the words from the 
letters: in short, they have largely abandoned spelling, 
and substituted “the word method,” of becoming familiar 
with each word from its general shape, as if it were merely 
an arbitrary sign like those used by people without a 
phonetic alphabet. Our alphabet has been so misused 


that its usefulness in the education of the young has 
been nearly destroyed. To teach our children the use we 


make of the alphabet had long taken a couple of years 
more than it took to teach the children of peoples 
who use it rationally, and now we have given up trying. 
And is the fact to be wondered at, when one pronounces 
the ough in bough, cough, dough, and trough, or pro- 
nounces (or ignores as the case may be) the concluding 
letters of asked, baked, coughed, penned and the multitude 
of other words ending in ed, not to speak of hosts of other 
words just as impossible to any one who has not learned 
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them by rote. We have learned them all by rote, 
only the process has been so gradual that we have not 
realized its difficulties. Foreigners have realized them, 
however, until our language has become the scoffing and 
despair of the world. And yet, its freedom from inflections 
and for over a century, its geographical and economic re- 
lations, have pointed it out to be the international lan- 
guage, and the late war has thundered that it must be. 

A leading philologist has sent us the following com- 
ments on the subject: 

The direct interpretation of diversified black-and- 
white patterns has to a great extent replaced the old 
fashion of reading, so nearly absolute is the divorce 
between the language we speak and the language we 
write. Indeed, in many schools the children are now 
taught to read by the hieroglyphic method, that is, by 
recognizing whole words rather than their component 
elements. Thus humanity has linguistically gone the 
round from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves, not in three 
generations but in thirty thousand, from picture-writing 
to spelling and back again. But to say “humanity” is 
unjust: in reality it is only the English-speaking part 
of mankind which, in its blind worship of orthography, 
has brought orthography to the verge of annihilation 
by merging letter into word-symbol. 

What is to be the gain, what the loss, if it ever comes to 
pass that all association between letter and sound shall 
have been abolished, and immediate apprehension shall 
have been substituted for indirect? We may learn some- 
thing in the way of answer from the experience of China 
and Japan, where, we are told, schoolboys spend a con- 
siderable portion of their schoolboyhood in committing to 
memory a list of several thousand patterns. Inasmuch 
as our latest English dictionaries boast of a vocabulary 


extending well up into the hundreds of thousands, the 
task that confronts our children is anything but cheerful, 
unless it be alleviated either by the invention of some 
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handy mnemonic system, or by the exclusion of all save 
the indispensable words. However, when once the sym- 
bols shall have been learned, the process of interpreta- 


tion must needs be more rapid under the new method 


than under the old, which called for an analysis of each 


picture-puzzle into its separate pieces. Think of the 
difference between swallowing epistemological at one 
gulp and Fletcherizing it in fifteen deliberate bites! 

But alas! for whatsoever shall be robbed from Peter, 


compensation must be made unto Paul. Our swiftness 
is halted, our expected joy-ride through print is turned 
to weariness, by the offsetting evil of uncertainty. What 
shall it profit us to take in epistemological at a glance, 
if we are never quite sure whether it really is epistemological 


or eptstolographical or apothegmatical? This drawback 
is no figment of the imagination. Already the new style 


has become sufficiently prevalent to afford only too 
abundant proof of its objectivity. Ask a schoolboy, or 
even a college student, to read aloud to you a bit of simple 


English prose, and you shall find that the things issuing 


from his mouth, while they may bear a certain general 


resemblance to the things printed on the page, are only 
approximately or intermittently coincident with them. 
Ask a class to copy an easy paragraph from a book to 


a sheet of paper: not more than one in ten (presumably 


an old-method-ist) can do it exactly. Such is the price 
of our scorn.of the continental European habit of adjusting 
spelling to speech. 

Consider the three hieroglyphs, “‘tough,” “though,” 
and “through,” three symbols which have hardly any 
kinship in sound and none whatever in meaning. The 
first word consists of three sounds, the second of two, 


the third of three; and these eight sounds are all dif- 
ferent— not one is common to any two of the words. 


Yet these same three words, so absolutely unrelated in 
sound and sense, are represented by pictographs so 
nearly identical that a sharp scrutiny is required to 
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distinguish them: ‘“‘though” is differentiated from 
“‘tough” by a slight horizontal extension and a doub- 


ling of the spire at its west end; between “though” 


and “through” the only difference is a scarcely per- 


ceptible elongation by the insertion of an “r.” It is 
now easy to understand why writing among the ancient 
Egyptians was an esoteric craft, practised by the priest- 
hood alone. At the rate we are going, ere long the art 


will have become just as recondite among us, Always 
a mystery, our English orthography will soon be a 


secret impenetrable to the laity, an occult spell whose 
sole repository shall be the Mystic Brotherhood of Type- 


writers and Printers. 


Side Streets as a Gentleman’s Habit 


THE side street habit I learned at an early age from 
my father — blessed be his name! He was a shy man of 
contemplative and discriminating ways. Each morning 


as he took my hand to walk me to school he would hesitate 


by the front step —I yearning to go down Main Street 
where the horse cars ran — and then deliberately turn and 
lead me by side streets to the school gate. 


It bothered me, this side street habit. Finally I askt 


him why he always walkt on them. 


‘*Because of the people,” he replied. 
**But there are very few people on side streets,’ I ven- 
tured. 


“That’s just it, my lad. There is always a crowd on 
Main Street, and I prefer to avoid the crowd. A gentle- 
man always prefers to avoid a crowd.” 

The appreciation of side streets requires leisure. Not 
everyone can spare the time to wander down them. It 
also requires discrimination. Not everyone can gather 
the rich fruit of vision that grows on side streets alone. 


Leisure and discrimination are gifts of the high gods. 
Leisure to seek; discrimination to appreciate; discrimina- 
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tion that recognizes beauty and romance in the pic- 
turesque, the sordid and the drab; leisure which opens the 
mind to delicate impressions and the intriguing chiaros- 
curo of life, and affords time to mellow remembrance. 

The average man chooses the main street because it is a 
movie street. Everything gets into the picture, whether 
he wants it or not. In memory these reels flick and flash 
across the mind’s screen — and are gone forever. But a 
side street is as a time-exposed photograph, taken when 
and where the gentleman will, of whatever subject his 
fancy chooses. 


The main streets of the world’s cities are mob streets, 


the side streets are streets of individuals. The people you 
meet on main streets have a sameness. The mob desire to 
parade fuses them into a type, like ranks of soldiers clothed 
in the same sort of uniform. Wherever this parade in- 
stinct is evident, you meet many people but few persons. 

On the main thoroughfares the city always wears her 
best clothes, on side streets her commonplace ones. Now 
the interest of the commonplace is its variety. The com- 
monplace is an informal covering that personality readily 
exudes through. Hence on a side street you come to 
know people as they actually are, not as they desire to be 
seen of men. 

Moreover, the commonplace is the atmosphere of the 
home. Most of us live on side streets, and it would seem 
to follow that most of us would prefer to walk on them. 
We do not, however, because we choose to follow the 
crowd, or crave diverting change, or lack discernment. 

Truly a man is known by the streets he walks on... . 
But, “a gentleman always prefers to avoid a crowd.” 
For a gentleman is an individualist, a connoisseur in in- 
dividuals. He enjoys persons apart and for themselves, 
just as he enjoys a rare vintage, or the subtleties of a 
Kajikawa lacquer, or the luxurious “feel” of a hand- 
tooled binding. He is entertained and pleasantly in- 
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trigued by the variety in the lives of others, and he delib- 
erately seeks out side streets because there he finds both 


individuals and variety. 


In avoiding a crowd a gentleman avoids the fallacy of 
the obvious. Most of us have crowd minds, and base our 
judgments on the obvious. It is by the obvious that 
most people judge a city, for example. They know its 
sites but not its personality. Fortunately for the dis- 
criminating, people make a city—everyday commonplace 
people who live on side streets and find their native ex- 
pression there. 

If you want to know the personality of a city, shun its 
main thoroughfares as you would a bore or the socially 
ambitious — they are the same the world over. But 
dodge down side streets, and the city’s individuality is 
writ plain in the roof lines, in the front door steps and the 
women who stand thereon, in the children who play about 
the pavements and in the easy-going traffickings of men. 

Here is an infallible test for the personality bred on a 
city’s side streets: As night by night your mind dreams off 
to travel innumerable ways, what spots are for you a 
starting place? The surge of a main street? The dead 
elegance of a museum? The concatenation of a cabaret? 
Never! Dreams start in places that you desired to see 
more of but never did, desires suppressed by fatigue or 
the shortness of time or the distraction of circumstances — 
some picturesque cul de sac; some backwater corner; some 
tree-lined, quiet, drably domesticated avenue; some 
squalid, poverty-stalked alley where life was in the raw. 
That’s where dreams start from! For dreams finish the 
pictures that passing impressions only sketch in. 

Today you are going about when, unheralded, some side 
street glimpse catches the eye. Instantly you are car- 
ried back to others you have known. No longer do you 
walk as an ordinary denizen through noisesome traffic, but 
as a doughty voyager who has seen the world and known 
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the glories of mankind. The overhead train is lost in the 
echo of a huckster’s cry you heard once in Clerkenwell 
Road. The newsboy’s shout sends you tramping down 
Vesey Street with the printer’s ink aroma as incense to 
your nostrils. These giant trucks that thunder by 
menacingly, what are they but the memories of an out- 
skirt cobbled Brussels street where the farm carts lum- 
bered in, once on a day, through the dawn! 


Innumerable though side streets are, only three kinds 
intrigue me. The first is the picturesque but inaccessible. 
I have always dreamed of living on such a side street, yet 
I know I would be solitary thereafter: for neither poverty 
nor bad plumbing can ever be half so hard on friendship as 
living in a place that is difficult to find. 

The second kind of side street is that of baffling idiosyn- 
crasies. There is, if you will recall your Paris, the little 
street called the Rue Boissonade, which stands today a 
tribute to the indomitability of the French spirit. You 
walk along beside its studio windows until you find your- 
self face to face with a blank wall, warm in tone but moss- 
veneered, insurmountable to both eye and spirit. It is 
the wall of a convent —a convent barring the road to 
art! You look for the number you want. It is not there. 
You look again. No, that number is not, cannot be on the 
Rue Boissonade! But perhaps there is more to the 
street? You retrace your steps two blocks and round the 
corner dominated by the Grande Hotel de la Haute 
Loire — as sordid a hostelry as ever bore so impressive a 
name — and ultimately find what seems like the ghost 
of the street you just left, the Rue Boissonade, lined with 
studios and ultimating in the other direction, in the high 
gray wall! Only on this wall there is neither warmth nor 
moss, It is the north wall. The two parts of the Rue 
Boissonade are cut apart — or neatly cemented — by the 
convent that breaks it — a living exposition of the fact 
that the spirit cannot entirely subdue the flesh; it may 
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check it for a few yards, yet it continues on, albeit chilled 
for its recent encounter! 

Then — and finally — there is the eminently respecta- 
ble side street, the street of front yards and narrow 
porches and Mansard roofs. Something tells you that the 
woodwork inside those houses is very fine, the plumbing 
slightly passé, the ceilings high, and the family life toning 
toward a gray — warm gray in some, cold gray in others, 
but gray, the gray of contentment. 

Most folks like to walk down these discreet streets in 
mid-afternoon, but the discerning will choose the night. 
By day architecture has a sameness, at night that is lost, 
and the personality of the people who dwell in those 
houses shines out through their lighted windows, as the 
light of a deep love or a splendid hatred shines from the 
eyes of men and women. 

One such side street I have walkt down night after 
night for several years, and it has contributed many re- 
membrances to the portfolio of my short past. In the 
area-way of the third house from the corner the cook 
awaits the policeman on his rounds, and they enact as 
pretty a romance as ever heart could wish. Farther down 
the block I once found a burglar plying his trade to the 
latch of a window. I tried to draw him into conversation, 
but he was a silent man, and departed without replying. 
One night an undertaker’s wagon waited by the door of a 
darkened house; another night I lingered on the curb to 
see the bride come forth. . .. But it is on rainy nights 
that I like this side street best, for then the arc lights at 
either end are haloed with a glory, and in their aureoles I 
have seen the wings of seraphim. 


Bolshevism in High Places 


ExrrEMEs meet, vices are virtues misplaced or exag- 
gerated. Prohibition is exaggerated temperance, and Bol- 
shevism is exaggerated faith: it is the conduct of life on a 
basis of things that are not so. It works in the highest 
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places as well as in the lowest — from Trotzky’s faith (or 
at least that of his deluded supporters) that the proletariat 
is as capable of governing as the bourgeoisie — up to the 
assumption in collections of gentlemen that they all 
are gentlemen, or, more extravagant still, that gentlemen 
never fall from grace. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous, certainly the most flagrant 
case of this assumption is in the United States Senate. 
Its rule preventing closure is on’ the assumption that 
every senator is too lofty a being to abuse the privilege 
of unlimited speech. The result is shown for the thou- 
sandth time in the dangerous failure of the Senate just 
expired to pass essential bills that were talkt to death. 
A more extreme instance of Bolshevism in high places, 
or at least in places where there is higher warrant 
that everybody is a gentleman, is in the Harvard clubs. 
In the best of them, that assumption is carried to the 
extreme that boys are allowed to run up bills that their 
fathers are not permitted to run up in the clubs of Boston 
and New York. This practice encourages the boys to 
run into debt everywhere, and the fathers, at least those 
of the members of the clubs, generally, from good nature 
or from fear of becoming unpopular, encourage the habit 
by paying the bills. 

Bolshevism is at present the greatest danger of the 
world, from top to bottom. At the bottom its presence is 
only too manifest. At the top, it calls for the keenest 
watchfulness. 


Our Little Town 


Our Little Town is such a queer little town. Many 
people come to us and very few depart, yet seemingly we 
never grow any larger. 

Most little towns possess something about which to 
boast — the biggest barn, the highest windmill, the largest 
silo or something of that kind. But for a long, long time, 
Our Little Town had nothing to mark it from its fellows. 
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Or so we thought. Then one day it was discovered that 
relatively we had*the largest cemetery in the United 
States. . . 


We are very widely known — not well known but widely. 
By doctors. When some poor victim, failing of salvation 
in the rugged, healing winters of the North or in the soft, 
balmy airs of the South, comes at last to the final lap, 
the doctors think and think and then say: 

“There’s a queer little town up in the mountains of 
California —” 

And almost as if anxious to rid themselves of their bur- 
den, they rush the broken, care-worn invalid off on the 
terrible five-day journey across the continent. . . 

And when he arrives we take him in, and nurse him for 
a little. .. And bury him... 


If they would only give us a chance — or even half a 
chance! We are so willing to help — and sometimes it 
would seem almost as if power had been vouchsafed us 
to perform miracles! Men walk our streets to-day living 
evidence of this. 

Always we do whatever is possible, though usually it 
is so pitifully hopeless. . . 


Our Little Town has a clubhouse of which we are very 
proud. We are very frank about it too — we come right 
out into the open and call it the “T. B. Club.” Member- 
ship is rigidly restricted to those who are or have been 
patients, or have come here to nurse a sufferer. 

The little Club is very popular with us, and everybody 
in town has joined. .. Yes, even the doctors, and the 
postmaster and the station agent and the caretaker of 
that cemetery. 

Of course there are no marriages here, and no children 
are born into our little world. Which is just as well. 

We laugh a great deal sometimes at the people who 
come here on their feet. We suppose that having been 
shunned as pestilential lepers in their own towns they 
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resolve, coming all unknown into a new community, to 
hide their condition. From us! Rather a joke, that! 
So we just laugh at them good-naturedly and soon they 
laugh with us at those who come later. That is if there 
is any laughing. . . 

It’s funny how quickly news travels in a little com- 
munity like ours. An arrival is scarcely off the train be- 
fore we all know of it. Sometimes we can smile hope- 
fully, but mostly — 

Last week somebody shipped a boy in here — a slender 
boy of twenty, a stranger and all alone! Alone! The 
news flashed around like wildfire and a dozen homes were 
thrown open to take him in. He could scarcely speak, 
poor kid, and when the inevitable end came and we 
could do no more, a telegram was sent to the address 
found among his meagre belongings. Some brute in the 
East wired back “Bury him there.” That was all — just 
those three words. So those of us who could walk formed 
a little procession up to the cemetery. . . And the old, 
white-haired priest threw earth into the grave... And 
said, “Dust unto dust.” 


Occasionally one of us is able to leave Our Little Town, 
and you may be sure we give him a royal send-off — we 
make it a gala day, and his name is added to a roster up 
atlthe Club. We are very proud of that roster — it has 
a lot of names now, and it would have more — oh! so 
many more — if people would only come in time— We 
could save so many if we had a chance — we who know, 
we who have ourselves been ground in the mill, we who 
have understanding. . . 

And we’d put a crimp in that damned cemetery! 


‘With the Author’s Compliments” 


How often have we sent out reprints and books with 
these winged words stampt upon them! How often have 


we received from friends and even from strangers publica- 
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tions similarly stampt! They fly out like Noah’s doves 
across the waste of waters, and sometimes a reply comes 
back, more frequently it does not. I have no statistics 
on the proportion of returns to doves, but such casual 
study as I have made of my own experience leads me to 
hazard the statement that we have not yet gone much be- 
yond the lepers’ ratio. When Christ found that of ten 
lepers who were cleansed, only one had the inspiration to 
come back and say “Thank you,” he asked ‘‘Where are 
the nine?” But when the tables are turned, and he, the 
author, is the addressee and not the sender, he begins to 
realize that there are degrees in the obligation, as well 
as divergencies in practice, and that it is not so easy to lay 
down a perfectly simple ethical principle. 

In my experience the extremes are very far apart. At 
one end of the line stands a well known man of science who, 
in this busy world, considers acknowledging anything a 
waste of time, and, therefore, on strictly ethical grounds, 
never says “Thank you.” The otherextreme is represented 
by an equally distinguished and very busy man, from whom 
I once received a speech. Acknowledging it promptly, I re- 
ceived by return mail a letter from the author’s secretary, 
stating that my letter had been received in the busy man’s 
absence, and would be laid before him on his return. Upon 
his return some months later, the author wrote stating 
that he was very much gratified that I was interested in 
his speech, and thankt me for thanking him. My first 
impulse was, of course, to reply that I was gratified at his 
gratification at my letter of thanks, but I foresaw that he 
would then feel obliged to thank me for my gratification 
at his gratification, and that we should soon be engaged 
in a series of epistolary salaams with the chores still un- 
done, and all the wood to be cut. This would clearly be 


an unethical waste of social effort. 
Is there any golden mean between these two extremes? 


The possibilities of the case may be put in a series: 


1. Acknowledge nothing. 
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2, Acknowledge, but do not try to read, books; do not 


acknowledge articles or speeches. 
3. Acknowledge books, articles, and speeches, but do 
not try to read them. 


4. Read and acknowledge everything. 


's he last is clearly a counsel of perfection for any man who 


has sufficiently emerged from obscurity to have his name 
on any of the numerous mailing lists which are available 
for a consideration. The first extreme, though it seems to 


save time, takes out of life the social oil which lubricates 


human relationship. On the same ground, we might save 


time and lung power by never returning salutations upon 
the street. Even a dog wags his tail when meeting a friend, 
and though in the aggregate an immense amount of muscle 


power must be lost to the world through the wagging of 


millions of dogs’ tails, yet that wag has a cheering effect 
upon the friend. Moreover the caudal language, though 


having but one part of speech, is rich in inflections, and as 
indicating the temper of the dog, may have a very prac- 


tical value to a stranger. The acknowledgment of a book 


or article plays a similar part in our social economy. If I 
send a book to an acquaintance, and he pays no attention 
to it, my life will probably not be shortened by that omis- 
sion. Yet an acknowledgment, however brief, brings a 
pleasurable sensation into the day’s work. It reminds one 
agreeably of an old friend, and if he adds to the postcard 
“thank you” a line indicating that he has read the title 
of the article, or has even lookt at the conclusion, and in 
an extreme case has skimmed the contents, I feel that our 
old acquaintance is kept in repair. Even with postcards 
at two cents a piece, it seems quite worth while to send so 


much of an acknowledgment. Nay more, with letter post- 
age at three cents, if a really serious magazine article or 
book has been received, it seems not altogether a social 


waste to dictate a short letter, and to comment briefly 
upon some of the opinions expresst. This degree of 


punctilio represents, I am well aware, the practice of only 
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the tenth leper; the majority still think that the postcard 


is a wasteful formality, and this view is therefore pre- 
sented with diffidence. 
But even the punctilious man allows certain exceptions. 


For example, when I receive four different copies of the 


same speech printed in the Congressional Record, the ad- 
dress of each copy varying sufficiently from the others to 
indicate clearly that four different lists were used, the per- 
sonal touch seems to have reacht the vanishing point. 


The punctilious recipient feels that, if the M. C. did not 


know that he was wasting four copies where one would 
have been more than sufficient, he will also not know 
whether or not any acknowledgment is made. There is 
another case in which extreme punctilio may be wisely di- 


luted. When an unknown correspondent not only sends 


you his article, but also requests a detailed comment upon 
his point of view, the suspicion is inevitable that the gift 
is not without a selfish aim, and may properly be “‘spurlos 
versenkt”’ in the waste basket. 


Many other ethical questions arise in connection with 


this matter. But I desist from pressing an unpopular sub- 
ject, even in the UNparTIZAN Review. I shall be content 
if I lead some readers to realize that even the poor author 
is human, and that when the pleasure which he derives 
from a card of thanks is greater than the expense and labor 


involved in sending that card, the sum total of human hap- 
piness is to that extent increased. 
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